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FOREWORD 


()* of the most inspiring phases of the sea war was 


the way in which British merchant seamen faced the 

attacks of German submarines and prevented Great 
Britain from being starved into surrender. Thousands went 
to their deaths, not in a blaze of glory, but in a fog of secrecy 
which did much to hide from the nation their grim courage. 
Germany recognized that if the seamen of England refused 
to sail, she had the British Empire in her grasp, so the Ger- 
man submarines made war on them without mercy to achieve 
the aim of the German naval command. English sailors were 
true to type. They stood fast, and their refusal to be intimi- 
dated gave the Royal Navy a chance to overcome the sub- 
marine menace. 

In those days when the life of the nation depended on 
shipmasters and men, it was essential to do everything pos- 
sible to encourage them to pursue their daily tasks in spite 
of the danger that assailed them. The Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade and the great shipping Corporation of Lloyd’s 
awarded honours and rewards to those who circumvented or 
defeated the attacks of the German submarines, and it was the 
practice in the Mercantile Marine to report all cases to Lloyd’s 
for consideration. The Executive of Lloyd’s have honoured 
me by placing their submarine records at my disposal for the 
purposes of this book, and it has been my privilege to study 
all the cases that came before the Committee. Any man who 
imagined that the race was growing decadent or who doubted 
the inherent courage and self-sacrifice of the British nation, 
to which the whole world owes so much, would have been 
reassured and fortified in his faith if he could have read those 
reports, written sometimes in the cabin of a ship all shattered 
by shells, a ship that was saved from foundering only by the 
desperate efforts of her master and crew. 

From the masters of humble tramps, fine new cargo 
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steamers and proud liners, in their simple letters of thanks 
for awards, I have again and again read the phrase: “I only 
did my duty.” That, after all, is not a bad creed—for a man 
to do his duty as he sees it. And if there is a better epitaph 
for any man when he goes down in Silence, I have yet to 
discover it. Associated with that simple phrase was another 
which kept recurring in those letters from the men who 
commanded the big and little ships that bore the brunt of 
the German submarine campaign: “If ever the need arises 
again, I hope I shall not be found wanting.” 

Reading those letters and reports would renew the faith 
of every man, such an experience might even give the poli- 
ticlans courage to uphold the prestige of Great Britain and 
make her diplomatic policy worthy of the real spirit of the 
nation. Because the people endure so much in silence, the 
politicians fail to understand the fine spirit which animates 
them. When the nation is really moved to act in concert it 
will accomplish anything it desires. 

“Tf ever the need arises . . .” 

Were the shipmasters who penned that phrase gifted with 
second sight? There are things that Britain should view with 
misgiving. Her daily life depends upon ships just as much 
to-day as it did during the war. Her shipping is still open to 
attacks by submarines, and until submarines are abolished it 
will be possible for any nation with a seaboard to menace her 
existence. To those who ask “Where is the danger?” I 
would reply that it is possible under modern conditions to 
make submarines almost as easily as motor cars, if the plans 
be made; that Germany built her first UB and UC boats in 
five months—a time that might to-day be still more curtailed. 

We should also remember that when the question of 
abolishing submarines came up at the naval conferences, 
France and Italy refused to do away with this sinister weapon 
of war. The submarine is primarily a weapon of offence 
against merchant ships, and it is a strong weapon of offence 
against any nation that depends on its Mercantile Marine. 
If submarines were abolished, Great Britain would obtain a 
security that she cannot otherwise obtain. Undoubtedly 
France and Italy have very good reasons for wishing to retain 
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them, but their action in this matter does not suggest that 
the latest measures for defeating submarines have been 
brought to such a pitch as to render a submarine campaign 
hopeless. 

I touched on the danger of attack from the air in “ On The 
Wing”, and all I would point out here is that if fleets of 
torpedo planes were turned loose against merchant shipping 
while fleets of submarines co-operated below as well as on 
the surface of the sea, there might be a debacle such as the 
world has never witnessed before. These dangers are not 
illusory, but real, and I merely mention them so that 
measures may be formulated to cope with them “ if ever the 
need arises.” 

When dealing with the defences of Britain in the House 
of Commons on July 30, 1934, the Right Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin said: “No naval authority would guarantee to you 
that in the event of war a submarine of the enemy will not 
sink one of your ships, or will not sink one of your food 
ships. No naval authority will assure you immunity for all 
your food ships, however many cruisers you have got. Do 
you therefore say: ‘ We will do without cruisers altogether, 
because there is no defence’? Do you say: ‘We will do 
without attempting to destroy the submarine, because the 
submarine will always get through’? Of course you do not.” 

These words of Mr. Baldwin, spoken after the foregoing 
was written, are a striking confirmation of my views. 

I have been unable to find a place for much that I would 
have liked to include in this book; and for every case here, 
there may be others equally fine. Scattered up and down the 
country are records that should prove invaluable in the 
future, and it would be as well if these could be concentrated 
in some centre where they might be consulted. 

In pursuing my task I have learned that records I sought 
have already gone out of existence with the firms that 
owned them: while I came on a case where records, that were 
of no commercial value, had been destroyed. If this loss con- 
tinues, it will be difficult for the writer of the future to form 
an independent judgment and paint a true picture of the 
submarine war in all its aspects; he will be obliged to fall 
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back on the opinion of men who dealt with the material at 
their disposal to the best of their ability, but who were com- 
pelled to judge before all the facts were available. I may 
mention that at the time of writing there are points in con- 
nection with some of the actions against submarines on the 
East Coast which the Admiralty cannot clear up for me even 
now, sixteen years after the war, so obviously the last word 
has not been said on the subject. 

A fine tribute to the Mercantile Marine was issued by the 
Admiralty when the war terminated, and the sentences which 
I place in italics are an official acknowledgment that the 
officers and men of the Mercantile Marine saved Great 
Britain from defeat: “The work of the Mercantile Marine 
has been inseparably connected with that of the Royal Navy, 
and without the loyal co-operation of the former, the enemy’s 
submarine campaign must inevitably have achieved its ob- 
ject. The Mercantile Marine from the beginning met this 
unprecedented form of warfare with indomitable courage, 
magnificent endurance, and a total disregard of danger and 
death, factors which the enemy failed to take into account 
and which went far towards defeating his object.” 

I hope the following pages, with their accounts of the 
gallant deeds of our merchant sailors and fishermen, of what 
they suffered and how they repeatedly defeated German 
force by brilliant seamanship, will also convey to the reader 
a faint impression of what the submarine campaign meant 
to Britain. 

I owe thanks to the Admiralty for furnishing statements 
of survivors from the Willow Branch and Mariston; to the 
United States Navy Department for the case of the J. L. 
Luckenbach; to the Executive of Lloyd’s for permission to 
consult their submarine records, on which many of the 
chapters of the book are based; to the Minister of Marine in 
Berlin for supplying from the German naval records Volker’s 
account of his remarkable escape from England to Germany 
during the war; and also to Mr. G. B. Say, M.B.E., the 
Secretary of the Imperial Merchant Service Guild, for his 
kindly assistance. 

Among the various shipping companies, the Clan Line, 
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the Cunard Company, Houlder Brothers and the Union- 
Castle Line have been very helpful; while “The German 
Submarine War”, by Gibson and Prendergast, has been most 
useful in settling certain points. 

I would specially acknowledge the courtesy of Captain 
A. T. Pope, D.S.O., Captain A. D. Burroughs, Mr. F. W. 
Moxey and Mr. T. W. Crisp, D.S.M., whose adventures add 
so greatly to the interest of these pages. 


DAVID MASTERS. 


wD. 
NEW TALES OF THE SUBMARINE WAR 


CHAPTER I 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


“ ‘ , J E are not ashamed of what our submarines did.” 
These words quietly spoken by a highly- 
placed German official in London, linger in my 

memory. 

At that time in 1931 I was seeking to discover the reason 
for the mysterious disappearance of the crew of the schooner 
Zebrina, with which I dwelt in an earlier volume, “ When 
Ships Go Down,” and all the evidence pointed to the out- 
standing fact that a German submarine was not responsible. 
As this was contrary to accepted opinion, I mentioned to 
the German official, from whom I sought information, that 
it was surely rather rare to prove that a German submarine 
had not done something that it was generally thought to 
have done. His reply revealed the German mind. 

There is little doubt that if the English had understood 
the German mentality a little better, British naval authorities 
would have taken steps to counteract the German submarine 
campaign before it was launched. And conversely if the Ger- 
mans had understood the mentality of the English nation 
and the grim doggedness that is part of the national char- 
acter, they might have hesitated to use the submarines in the 
way they did. 

The truth was that the outbreak of the campaign of 1914- 
1918 opened up two entirely new forms of warfare. It car- 
ried warfare into the air, and it carried it under the sea. 

So far as the war in the air was concerned, the Germans 
were as wide awake as any nation in the world. They had 
spent enormous sums developing the Zeppelins, ostensibly as 
passenger air liners, but always with an eye to their value as 
bomb-droppers in the future. Their technicians had toiled 
unceasingly to increase the speed and range and weight- 
catrying capacity of their aeroplanes, and when war came 
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her fleets of aeroplanes outnumbered those of France who, 
sensing the danger in the air, was hastening to meet the 
menace from the Rhine. 

Fully alive to the importance of aircraft, the Germans had 
by no means grasped the full possibilities of the submarine. 
This was an unusual lapse on their part, because as a nation 
they are quick to seize on anything new and make the most 
of it. Yet in the Russo-Japanese war the deadliness of the 
torpedo was fully proved, in addition to which both antago- 
nists had the foresight to acquire submarines. Although 
there is no record of what happened to the first Krupp craft 
which the Russians sent overland to Vladivostock, and the 
five ships of the Holland type which the Japanese bought in 
the United States were assembled in Yokohama Just too late 
to be brought into use, the existence of these submarines 
coupled with the destructive power of the torpedo presented 
strong evidence that a new sea weapon of vast potentialities 
was being developed. 

During the next few years the experts naturally considered 
the problem; but the limited powers of the experimental 
craft encouraged a general tendency to underrate the im- 
portance of the submersible. Those early submarines were 
small, they were slow, if they travelled 200 or 300 miles they 
were reckoned to have done well. In an actual war, where 
everything might depend on swift manceuvring, the sub- 
marine instead of helping the surface vessels might actually 
hamper them. They were like well-brought-up young ladies 
of the Victorian era who could not be allowed to go any- 
where without a chaperon. When they went to sea, a mother 
ship went with them to take care of them. If the sea were 
rough, they remained in port. Their first venture on a cruise 
without an escort was considered something of a feat. Even 
when they began to wander further afield, they were usually 
ordered to return to port by the evening. So soon as they 
proved their ability to remain at sea for a night or two with- 
out returning to harbour, they were indicating what the 
future might hold. 

But the accidents which sent them plunging to the bottom 
with their unhappy crews could not fail to have a marked 
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effect upon the naval authorities. Disasters bred distrust of 
the submarine, and the limitations of the early types tended 
perhaps to veil the vision and cramp the imagination of those 
whose duty it was to plan for the future. 

The possibilities of the submarine were thus rather ob- 
scured by the danger to the crews who manned them. It was 
generally conceded that they might prove useful in torpedo- 
ing a warship or two, if luck were with them, but little more 
was expected. The naval authorities were compelled to base 
their plans on the submarines in commission, with all their 
technical drawbacks. They would have been regarded as 
dreamers if they had made plans to deal with craft that had 
a range of 13,000 miles and could stay at sea three, four or 
six weeks, roving whither they listed, lying low in bad 
weather and proceeding when the weather improved. Nor 
was it possible to detect in these slow-moving crawlers on the 
surface the progenitors of the swift submarine with a surface 
speed of 24 knots, a craft capable of overtaking battleships 
and holding its own in a race with the majority of existing, 
battle cruisers. 

The naval authorities in Germany and England dealt with 
the facts as they saw them. Two or three years before the 
war the naval experts in London conferred about the best 
ways of defending the British fleet from the attacks of sub- 
marines, and the suggestions thrown out comprised most, if 
not all, of those which eventually came into use, including 
camouflage and smoke-screens. 

But the British Admiralty did not consider how to protect 
merchant ships from this peril, because the Sea Lords failed 
to realize that merchantmen would be endangered. The rule 
was that all ships suspected of carrying contraband might be 
stopped and searched and taken into port, so that a Prize 
Court could deal with them. If they were neutral ships carry- 
ing contraband for the enemy, the cargo could be seized and 
ships released, while enemy ships would of course be for- 
feited with their cargo. This was not a task that submarines 
could perform, and the British Admiralty apparently made 
no attempt to draw up plans for protecting merchant ships 
against them. The possibility of the Germans sinking 
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merchantmen without warning, of firing on women and 
children while they were getting into the boats, and of 
torpedoing hospital ships at sight would in pre-war days 
have been denounced in Whitehall as a libel on the Ger- 
man nation. 

Some British naval officers, however, formed a true idea 
of what the Germans would do with their submarines. Lord 
Fisher and Captain S. S. Hall, who later became Rear- 
Admiral in charge of the submarines, advised the Admiralty 
that German submarines would be used against merchant- 
men. The First Lord of the Admiralty at the time, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, refused to believe such a thing was pos- 
sible. He was backed in his opinion by the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral Prince Louis of Battenburg, who did more for Eng- 
land in nullifying the German plans than will ever be realized. 

In July 1914 the whole of the British Navy was mobilized 
to carry out the usual summer manceuvres, and for the first 
time the latest plan of mobilization was put into operation to 
see how it would work. The naval reservists reported to their 
depots, drew their equipment from store and joined their 
ships which, on July 17th and 18th, were reviewed by the 
King at Spithead before they steamed away on July 19th to 
carry out those exercises that were designed to enable the 
men to settle down in their places and find their sea legs 
again. 

or week later, on Saturday July 26th, the First and Second 
Battle Squadrons lay in Portland Harbour, while the ships of 
the Third Fleet were sent to their home ports and the re- 
servists were paid off. On Monday July 28th the great ships 
of the British Navy were under orders to disperse, but fortu- 
nately for the nation that order was never carried out, for 
Prince Louis of Battenberg on his own initiative counter- 
manded the order and kept the fleet in being. To him, as he 
sat alone in the Admiralty on the Sunday, the situation was 
too ominous to allow the squadrons to break up. 

Admiral Mark Kerr in his pa of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg gives an important letter from Prince Louis 
which is worth recording here. It is dated July 28, 1914 from 
The Mall House, Admiralty: “Ministers with their week- 
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end holidays are incorrigible. Things looked pretty bad on 
Saturday, on which at 6 p-m. the ultimatum expired. 
Asquith, Grey, Churchill and all the rest left London. I sat 
here all day Sunday, reading all the telegrams from the 
Embassies as they arrived. On Monday morning the big 
fleet at Portland had orders to disperse, demobilize and give 
leave. I took it upon myself to countermand everything by 
telegraph on Sunday afternoon. When the Ministers hurried 
back late in the evening they cordially approved my action, 
and we had the drawn sword in our hands to back up our 
urgent advice. I breakfasted with the King on Monday 
morning to report the action taken.” 

It was a most courageous thing to do. Days would have 
been wasted bringing the ships together again. Those days 
were vital to Britain. As it was, the British Navy remained 
on a war footing, and all that had to be done was to send it 
to its war base at Scapa Flow—an order which Mr. Churchill, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and Prince Louis, the First 
Sea Lord, gave on their own responsibility without the con- 
sent of the Cabinet. Fearing a surprise torpedo attack on the 
fleet as a prelude to a declaration of war on the part of 
Germany, they sent it with all lights out steaming at full 
speed through the Straits of Dover late on the night of July 
29th and the early hours of July 3oth to gain its base in the 
north where it could command the North Sea. Thus the 
British Fleet was ready for all eventualities when the time 
came on August 4th, and its threat kept the German Fleet 
at home. 

Since those far-off days German naval authorities have 
frequently asserted that before 1914 it was not in their minds 
to use the submarine against merchant ships. In spite of these 
denials the fact remains that the possibilities of a submarine 
campaign against Britain were carefully worked out on paper 
and came before the German authorities. The Germans can 
no more say that they had not considered the question than 
the British Admiralty could swear they were not warned that 
the Germans would use their submarines against merchant 
ships. Even when the Germans saw clearly the value of the 
underwater craft they had insufficient submarines to carry 
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out the plan, whereas the British Admiralty found some 
difficulty in believing that the Germans would deliberately 
ignore the rules of war. 

War itself is a reversion to the law of the wild. There is 
nothing civilized about it, and a nation fighting for its life 
can no more be expected to obey rules than any respect for 
rules could be imposed upon the starving creatures of the 
jungle. To try to make war less barbarous is a worthy desire, 
to sweep away war entirely would be worthier still; but to 
imagine that any nation is going to follow rules when being 
throttled to death is a fallacy. The Germans with their Teu- 
tonic thoroughness realized this; but the English fought by 
the code and had a terrible awakening. The attitude of the 
Germans was not the English attitude, but it was strictly 
logical, and it came within measurable distance of winning 
the war—how near we shall afterwards see. 

Had the Germans grasped the real possibilities of sub- 
marines in pre-war days they might not have striven to build 
ship for ship, to match British Dreadnoughts with their own. 
There is no doubt that in some respects the German ships 
were the better, that German designers were more full 
awake to localizing the damage from the effects of shell fire 
than were the British. The consequence was that they split 
their ships up into so many compartments that they were 
virtually unsinkable, and were able to survive damage that 
would have sent British ships to the bottom. 

Moreover the action of the Dogger Bank on January 24, 
1915 taught the Germans a sharp lesson that protected them 
from a great peril, for a shell, exploding against one of the 
after barbettes of the Seydhtz, drove into the turret some 
fragments of red-hot armour plate which fired some of the 
charges waiting for the guns. The flashes shot down the 
shafts up which the shells were passed and exploded six tons 
of powder, blotting out 165 men. The ship was saved by an 
officer and two men who risked their lives to flood the maga- 
zines, and when she reached port the danger of a flashback 
down the shell hoists was evident to the Germans, who 
straightway guarded their ships against it. The British, how- 
ever, remained in ignorance of the risk until the Battle of. 
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Jutland, when the Queen Mary and her consorts were wiped 
out of existence through this cause. 

There was something like consternation at the Admiralty 
when it was learned what had happened. It was a danger 
which British naval experts had not foreseen and against 
which the whole British fleet was unprotected. The most 
urgent requests were sent out to the big armament firms 
and the builders and designers of warships to produce some- 
thing which would overcome the danger, but they were all 
baffled. How this problem, which was apparently insuper- 
able to the most brilliant scientists and naval architects, was 
actually solved by an ordinary working man and the reward 
he reaped I am now able to disclose. 

After being torpedoed at Jutland, H.M.S. Marlborough, 
the Flagship of the First Battle Squadron, was put into the 
Admiralty floating dock on the Tyne for repairs; and Mr. 
R. H. Stephenson of Smith’s Dock Company went down into 
the magazine with one of his workmen, Mr. G. W. Pinckney, 
to instruct him about the work to be done to prevent the 
ie from being ignited by a flash. The only thing the 
naval experts could think of was to shut the door through 
which the lyddite was passed and make a hole through 1t, 
fitting over the hole a brass ring to which was attached a 
cloth sleeve, something like the sleeve of a coat. This device 
was very crude, and it can be imagined how the handling of 
the charges was hampered by having to push them through 
this sleeve. 

Pinckney, however, carried out instructions and fitted 
these as he was told. Then he went up on deck to build a 
structure over the hatch of the shell hoist from which the 
charges emerged. He was hard at work on the second day 
when Commander G. C. C. Royle came along with Mr. 
Stephenson and the Admiralty Overseer to look at his work. 

“This is what you want, Mr. Royle?” inquired Mr. 
Stephenson. 

“Yes, that is what I want,” was the reply. “ But how are 
you going to get the charge out to the guns?” 

Mr. Stephenson looked at the naval officer. 

“Don’t you understand what this house is for?” said 
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Commander Royle. “It is to stop the flash from getting 
down the trunk and igniting the fumes and blowing the side 
of the ship out. You must have an outlet, and it must be 
flash-tight and water-tight if possible.” 

Pinckney, standing by his work, could not avoid hearing 
what was said. It set him thinking deeply. 

Next day Commander Royle came along to him again. 
“You are getting on very well with this job,” he commented. 

“Yes; there is not very much in it,” answered Pinckney. 

“No,” agreed Commander Royle. “The dilemma we are 
in is to get an outlet.” 

“T’ve got an idea that would answer the purpose,” said 
Pinckney quietly. 

The naval officer looked at him quickly. “ What is it?” 

Without the slightest hesitation and with the utmost 
frankness Pinckney explained his idea and how it would 
work. 

“My God!” exclaimed Commander Royle, his eyes light- 
ing with excitement. “That is the very thing we have tried 
to get. Make them at once. We go off in thirty-six 
hours.” 

Pinckney went to his firm, who made a wooden model of 
his flash-tight door for him, and when the Marlborough 
sailed she was fitted with the first flash-tight door the British 
navy ever possessed. It was a rush job, done in a tremendous 
hurry, just to show how the idea would work, and before the 
warship was long at sea Pinckney had already improved on 
it. He did nothing about his invention and made no 
attempt to protect it or patent it in any way. 

Some time afterward he met the Admiralty Overseer. 
“Have you done anything about your door?” asked the 
Overseer. 

“What should I have done?” asked Pinckney. 

The Admiralty Overseer shook his head. “I can’t tell you. 
Only I wish it had been mine. I would have gone right up 
the tree. It is where we finish that counts.” 

Pinckney, the sturdy English workman used to handling 
intractable metal, was puzzled. He pondered over the whole 
thing, and decided to travel to London, where he went to the 
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House of Commons and explained everything to the Right 
Honourable J. M. Robertson. 

“You must go to the Admiralty,” advised Mr. Robertson, 
“and if you are not satisfied come back to see me and I will 
introduce you to the First Lord.” 

Away went Pinckney to the Admiralty, who passed him 
on to their experts in Victory House at Trafalgar Square, to 
whom he explained his mission. 

“ Could you improve on your first idea?” asked one of the 
experts. 

“Yes,” said Pinckney, and told them about his improved 
| iid type which is now fitted to every British battleship 
afloat. 

“How much money do you want?” inquired another 
expert. 

“T have not thought of asking for money,” replied the 
patriotic Englishman. “But I would like something to let 
my kiddies know their father has done something out of the 
ordinary.” 

The Admiralty sent him a letter thanking him for his 
helpfulness in the matter and awarding him a gratuity of £5. 

Incidentally, his trip to London cost him £10. 

If one of the big armament firms had put forward Pinck- 
ney’s flash-tight door they would have exacted the largest 
sum possible from the State. Pinckney himself made no 
claim for any reward. But in a grave naval crisis he pro- 
duced an invention which protected the British navy from 
one of the greatest perils to which it was subject, he remedied 
an inherent defect which British naval designers had com- 
pletely overlooked. Because he was generous, there was no 
reason why Great Britain should prove so niggardly. I be- 
lieve the nation even at this late date would prefer to see him 
adequately rewarded. 

Commander Dennis Burney, now Sir Dennis Burney, re- 
ceived {265,000 for his patent rights in connection with the 
paravane. When Commander Burney worked out his inven- 
tion he was a naval officer in the service of the State, and the 
Government gave him facilities to carry the paravane to suc- 
cess. He afterwards laid before the Royal Commission on 
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Awards to Inventors a claim for further payment from the 
Government for the use of his invention. The Royal Com- 
mission, however, after paying a high tribute to the work he 
had done, refused to make a further award in view of the 
large sum he had received. “Having regard to his position 
under the Service Regulations, and the facilities given to 
him, they hold that, great as his services have been, they 
have been fully remunerated and cannot recommend any 
additional payment,” they reported. 

The paravane was a most valuable invention for protect- 
ing ships from mines. Two steel wires attached to the bow 
of the ship and leading along each side were kept taut under 
water by the paravanes, which were set to tow at a certain 
distance from the side of the ship. The wires consequently 
_ formed a wedge, and a mine touching either wire just slid 

along it as the ship moved forward until it reached the 
special cutters which severed the mooring of the mine; the 
mine thereupon floated free away from the side of the ship 
in a position where those on board could sink it without 
endangering the.vessel. The form of paravane known in the 
merchant service as the otter saved 43 merchant ships from 
mines, and I believe that no ship fitted with a paravane was 
ever sunk by a mine. The paravane was indeed. a very im- 
portant factor in neutralizing the peril of the enemy sub- 
marine mine-layers. 

If the Germans had lavished more of their talent and 
money upon submarines, and been content with a smaller 
surface fleet that was still strong enough to compel respect, 
they could perhaps have lulled the English into a false 
security. The achievements of the German designers so far 
as surface ships are concerned suggests that by concentrating 
on submarines they might have produced an undersea ship 
that was superior to the British submarine. 

Fortunately for Britain, the Germans built Dreadnoughts 
and not submarines. Had they turned out a powerful under- 
sea navy and started the war with 250 or 300 submarines 
manned by well-trained crews, oan might have brought 
Great Britain to defeat in four or five months by making 
ruthless war on merchant ships—always providing that the 
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The paravane was one of the inventions which helped to defeat the German 
submarines, and its resemblance to an aeroplane will be noted. It saved 
many ships from striking German mines. 
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early opinion of the British Admiralty regarding a sub- 
marine war on merchantmen remained the same. 

I comfort myself by the thought that Lord Fisher would 
have awakened to the danger long before he did and could 
have forced the Admiralty to take steps to meet it. His per- 
tinacity drove the Admiralty to adopt and build the Dread- 
nought, and he might have saved Britain from the German 
submarines had the undersea craft been built earlier to 
menace her existence. 

The vulnerability of the people of the British Isles is so 
real that it cannot be mentioned too often or driven home 
too hard. Southdown mutton has a matchless flavour and 
Scotch beef cannot be beaten, but if the British Government 
was suddenly compelled to feed forty million mouths on 
home-grown meat the plates would soon be bare. The people 
are forced to look to far New Zealand for their daily lamb 
and to the Argentine for their chilled beef. So with butter 
and cheese and bacon, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
Denmark all come into the picture—it would be better for 
Britons at home and overseas if the latter loomed less large. 
English wheat needs an admixture of the hard wheats of 
Canada and other lands to provide the light loaf which satis- 
fies the public demand. The whole world is the real larder of 
Great Britain, whose normal reserves of foodstuffs would 
probably last no more than six weeks if appetites remained 
uncurbed. 

Britain is utterly dependent on the merchant ships which 
fetch and carry. The master mariners and men who are now 
eating their hearts out in unemployment while their ships 
are laid up in port were the men who saved her during the 
war. Without these rovers of the sea she would have starved. 

If all ships were cut off from Britain, and not a single 
enemy set foot on her shores, it is safe to say that within six 
months over forty millions of the nation would be wiped out. 
At the end of a year there might be four or five millions 
eking out an existence on the things they themselves grew. 
In such an emergency it would be useless to have vaults 
stuffed with gold 1f the grain which could keep people alive 
were stored in the granaries on Lake Huron. 
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The possibility of starvation seemed far away when the 
war broke out. The whole navy was mobilized. The threat 
of its broadsides was sufficient to hold the German fleet 
securely in port. There were only a few odd German war- 
ships to be dealt with in various parts of the world to make 
the trade routes as free as they were in peace time. The 
English navy dominated the seas and was able to blockade 
the German ports. 

It was not the fault of the navy that the blockade at first 
was only partial. German ships were practically swept from 
the oceans. Those in foreign ports were interned, and it was 
impossible for the Mercantile Marine of Germany to operate 
at all, Unable to trade directly with foreign countries to 
obtain the things they most needed, the Germans made the 
fullest possible use of the trading facilities that were open to 
them with Holland and Denmark and Sweden as well as 
Norway. German trade with these countries increased to 
vast proportions, and neutral ships in the early days were 
stuffed with the goods that the Germans needed to prosecute 
the war. 

The English navy did its best to regulate this traffic, but 
there were the rights of the neutral nations to consider, not 
least the feelings of the United States. No ship’s captain 
likes to be held up and searched on the high seas. It is as 
galling to his pride as it would be for a law-abiding citizen 
to be held up and searched in the streets of London by the 
police. For the master of a neutral ship to be told that he 
must proceed to a certain port to have part of his cargo 
seized, and remain there until decisions were arrived at on 
certain legal points, was inclined to ruffle the temper. The 
consequence was a spate of diplomatic conversations designed 
to smooth away the many vexed questions involved. British 
naval officers carried out their orders with politeness and 
firmness and their tact in difficult situations could not be 
excelled. The list of materials declared to be contraband 
grew in length; the trade of neutral countries in such 
materials was scaled down to their pre-war average, and the 
blockade of Germany was bit by bit made more effective. 

One big trouble was cotton. The feeling between Britain 
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and the United States grew rather strained on the subject. 
This was understandable. There were the American cotton 
brokers possessing millions of bales of cotton, with Germany 
offering them an unlimited market at their own price, and 
on the other hand was Britain seeking to restrain a powerful 
neutral state from carrying on what it considered was its 
lawful business. 

The matter was made more complicated by the Declara- 
tion of London. It should be mentioned that some years 
before the war the maritime powers conferred at length with 
a view to drawing up an international code to govern the 
way a nation should conduct a war at sea. This code strove 
to settle among other things every vexed question that could 
possibly arise concerning what warring nations might and 
might not do to enemy and neutral merchant ships, as well 
as to enemy and neutral warships in certain special circum- 
stances. 

After studying all the so-called sea laws, which are gener- 
ally the laws that a nation has made to suit itself during a 
war, the delegates formulated the code of rules known as the 
Declaration of London. Before the plenipotentiaries signed 
this document on February 26, 1909, however, they em- 
bodied in it a clause stating that the Declaration was not 
binding on a nation until that nation had ratified it. This 
was a wise precaution, for although the delegates were satis- 
fied with their work, the governments were thereby bound 
to place the code before the various parliaments where the 
representatives of the nations could either accept it or reject 
it, as they saw fit. 

The publication of this code, which was inimical to the 
interests of Britain, led to a big controversy. We must bear 
in mind that the submarine was only in its early stages of 
development when the delegates were conferring and they 
may claim this as a reasonable excuse for failing to frame 
any rules to govern the conduct of submarine warfare. On 
the other hand the intelligent man may insist that these 
experts had full knowledge of the existence of submarines 
and ought to have possessed vision enough to frame a code 
defining their operations. The fact remains that this was not 
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done, and the submarine was not even mentioned in the 
Declaration of London. 

Naturally the rights of search were carefully considered 
by the representatives of the various nations, who agreed to 
divide goods and raw materials into three groups. The first 
was absolute contraband, which could be seized in any cir- 
cumstances; the second was conditional contraband, which 
might or might not be seized, according to the use the enemy 
proposed to make of it; the third was non-contraband, which 
could pass as freely in war time as in peace. After previously 
defining contraband as anything that might be used to prose- 
cute a war, the delegates in Article 28 stated : —“ The follow- 
ing may not be declared contraband of war. Raw cotton, 
nitrates, ores, ammonia, oil seeds and nuts, rubber, resins, 
gums and lacs.” There is no need for me to give the whole 
list. 

When the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable H. H. 
Asquith, introduced the Naval Prize Bill and Declaration of 
London to the House of Commons he said : —“ This Declara- 
tion has been approved by His Majesty’s Government after 
the fullest examination and consideration of the subject.” 
Nothing could be plainer than that. The Admiralty had 
examined and passed the code and the Government of the 
day was satisfied with the Declaration. 

Fortunately there were many men in Britain who were not 
content, and they contested the Bill with all their ability, 
one of the staunchest opponents being Commander Eyres 
Monsell who wrote strongly against it. He is now in 1935 the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell. 

While the debates were raging round the Bill, the Govern- 
ment inferred that it had achieved a triumph by inducing 
the Powers to agree that food for the civil population should 
not be seized as contraband. The importance of this to 
people dwelling on an island was obvious. Then during one 
of the discussions Mr. McKinnon Wood, reading through 
that amazing list of raw materials which the Powers had 
agreed could not be stopped, pointed out on behalf of the 
Government that these things represented trade worth be- 
tween {300,000,000 and {400,000,000 a year to Britain. This 
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also was important. But the politicians were so intent on 
protecting the food of the people and the trade of the country 
that they apparently shut their eyes to the fact that cotton 
and nitrate were the main basis of explosives, as well as the 
raw materials of the textile trade and agriculture. So far as 
I can see, not once during the debates was it mentioned that 
cotton and nitrate were the raw materials of explosives. 

Opposition was so strong that the Declaration was never 
ratified and it died on December 5, 1912. It was a futile 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, as the war soon 
proved, for Great Britain, which had insisted that food for 
civilians should be allowed free entry into a country without 
the right of seizure, eventually found herself imposing on 
Germany a blockade which cut off food supplies from 
civilians and fighting forces alike. 

Naturally, no country could be expected to obey a code 
which it had not ratified—and this applies equally to Ger- 
many as well as to Britain. But the knowledge that the 
British delegates some five years before the outbreak of war 
agreed and stated in the Declaration of London that cotton 
and nitrates and those other essential war materials were to 
be allowed to pass freely made the cotton situation extremely 
delicate and gave rise to many misconceptions. 

Meanwhile the British people had to stand by helplessly 
and watch the ships of the Royal Navy draw aside while 
cargoes of cotton passed through to Germany to be made 
into explosives to kill English boys. It was an unbearable 
situation. 

The English statesmen, however, remembering a war 
which started by tipping a chest of tea into Boston harbour 
and ended with the loss to the Empire of the country which 
is now the United States, were determined to settle the cotton 
question and other points amicably. Owing to the friendly 
spirit on both sides, this was done; and as Germany by the 
middle of February, 1915, had already taken over the control 
of food—an action which drove Great Britain to stop all food- 
stuffs—the British Navy was able to make the blockade still 
more onerous to the enemy. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SUBMARINES STRIKE 


N those days, England, with her command of the seas, 
[secre to have a stranglehold on Germany. It seemed 

impossible for the enemy to escape that grip. The stop- 
ping of supplies of nitrate, copper, cotton, nickel, chromium 
and other essentials to the manufacture of munitions promised 
to prove a deadly blow. Unless Germany achieved victory 
before her stocks of these essentials were exhausted, it was 
obvious that she could not achieve victory at all. So it 
appeared on broad lines, and so in the end it worked out. 
But the end was long delayed, and it was extended to a 
marked degree by the cleverness of her scientists and 
chemists who most brilliantly overcame the many technical 
difficulties of extracting nitrate from the air, and making 
synthetic rubber and other things. 

To cut off these essentials it was necessary for the Allies to 
ration the neutral countries more strictly than ever, and the 
lot of Holland and Denmark and Norway and Sweden was 
far from enviable. Holland was hedged by Germany with 
her millions of armed men; Norway and Denmark were 
dominated by the guns of the German fleet, for although 
the enemy battle fleet could not wander far in the North Sea 
without courting serious trouble, it was able to go through 
the back door of the Kiel Canal into the Baltic to prove to 
the statesmen of Scandinavia that it was a power to be 
reckoned with. The pressure that Germany applied to obtain 
what she wanted from neutral countries was thus very real. 
The violation of Belgium by Germany was an obvious threat 
of what might happen to themselves if they failed to fall in 
with German demands. This pressure, backed by the offer 
of high prices, was bound to drain supplies away from neutral 
countries into Germany. 

On the sea routes were the ships of the Royal Navy watch- 
ing the neutral ships with an unsleeping eye, and Britain 
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threatening to cut down supplies still more if the trade with 
Germany continued. The neutrals were making money, but 
if some of their business men considered their countries to be 
in a favourable position, the neutral statesmen who were 
living in a whirlwind of diplomatic protests would quickly 
have disabused their minds. There was Germany at the back 
door with her unspoken threats, and there was Britain at the 
front door giving every day proof of the blockade she could 
and would impose if Germany sought to do to them what 
she had done to Belgium. 

The neutral countries in Europe were like a man balancing 
on a tight rope stretched across an abyss. Whether they 
were pushed off one side or slipped off the other they could 
not avoid falling to disaster. Many a time the force of cir- 
cumstance caused them to wobble desperately. More than 
once it seemed that they must come crashing down. That 
they were able to maintain their balance without tumbling 
despite the shocks they received throughout those four and a 
half terrible years was due in some degree to their diplomacy, 
but mainly to a patience that was, imposed on them by the 
nations at war. There was no alternative between being 
patient and being crushed. 

Germany would have smashed Holland with as little com- 
punction as she trampled on Belgium had she been able to 
gain any benefit by so doing. But it suited her better to re- 
frain from setting her heel on the Netherlands. In the first 
place she would have had to utilize her armies, and although 
she had an overwhelming majority of men in France and 
Flanders her military leaders were not disposed to weaken 
the main armies unnecessarily. The important consideration, 
however, was the fact that so long as the neutral countries 
were free she could draw from them bigger supplies of food- 
stuffs and other commodities than she could possibly obtain 
otherwise. Those who worked on the land would work better 
and grow more under the spur of high prices and big profits 
than they would undey an armed guard. And all the time 
the neutral countries linked Germany with the world out- 
side and formed passages through which supplies of essentials 
could dribble into the Fatherland. 
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Underlying this policy was the thought of the stern resist- 
ance which the Belgian Army set up to the passage of the 
German troops. Where the German Army leaders had ex- 
pected to sweep through Belgium unhindered, they were 
held back everywhere and their whole programme was 
thrown out of gear from the beginning. It is impossible to 
assess accurately what those precious hours gained by the 
Belgian Armies meant to the Allies. 

Some of the German leaders recognized that Holland 
might prove no less troublesome if German troops set foot on 
her soil, and they had quite enough trouble on hand. The 
entry of Great Britain into the war came as a shock to them. 
They hoped and expected that England would stand aside 
and watch Belgium being ravaged without doing more than 
register a diplomatic protest. The military power of Britain 
seemed to them of little consequence, because before any 
strong English armies could be placed in the field they ex- 
pected to be signing a treaty of peace in Paris and wresting 
a big indemnity from France as they did in 1870. 

But the power of the Royal Navy was something they 
were obliged to treat with respect. It held the seas, 1t had 
isolated Germany from the rest of the world and practically 
stopped her trans-Atlantic trade. To the British theorists it 
appeared that Germany had no reply, that she could do 
nothing to loosen this hold. The British ships had merely 
to maintain a patient blockade until the lapse of time drove 
Germany to sue for peace owing to the exhaustion of 
essential commodities. 

It was hoped, of course, that France could hold the Ger- 
mans on land while the British Navy held them by sea. 
Meanwhile the trade of Great Britain would flow on as usual 
with little to interfere with it. 

To hint that the English might themselves be effectively 
blockaded in their island home, that their food supplies could 
be cut off and the nation reduced to submission by starva- 
tion of the civil population would have called forth a smile 
on the part of most people. They were so used to finding the 
milk on the doorstep every morning and to see the baker 
coming to the door with the loaf of bread that they could 
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not imagine anything interfering with the usual routine. 
These things came to be regarded almost in the same cate- 
gory as natural phenomena like sunrise and rain. To talk 
of peaceful citizens starving when they could behold with 
their own eyes the shops Buleaite with food would have been 
considered a sign of mental weakness. 

The first hint came on October 20, 1914 to disturb the 
minds of those who could understand what it portended. A 
small British steamer of under goo tons was brought to by a 
submarine, which turned out to be U 17, off the Norwegian 
coast near Stavangar, and the German commander took it 
upon himself to send her to the bottom, after tearing down 
the British flag and wiping his feet on it. He had no orders 
to sink her, and he ran the risk of losing his command. But 
apparently he could not hold the life of this British steamer 
in his hand without succumbing to the temptation of 
taking it. 

That was the first indication of the way in which Germany 
was going to shake the power of England. The sinking of 
the Glitra was seized upon by the submarine officers in the 
German navy, who talked about it and pointed out what it 
foreshadowed, how the submarine might bring England to 
her knees. Within a week or two several naval officers in 
high command put their heads together and drew up a 
demand for a submarine war on the shipping of England. 
When Admiral von Pohl, the Chief of the Naval Staff, re- 
ceived it in November, he was able to gain a clear insight 
into the way the naval minds in Germany were working. 

The English version of Admiral Scheer’s book, “The 
High Seas Fleet,” gives this translation of that historic docu- 
ment. “As England completely disregards International 
Law, there is not the least reason why we should exercise 
any restraint in our conduct of the war. . . . We must make 
use of this weapon, and do so in the way most suitable to its 
peculiarities. Consequently a U-boat cannot spare the crews 
of steamers, but must send them to the bottom with their 
ships. The shipping world can be warned, . . . and all trade 
with England should cease within a short time.” 

Admiral von Tirpitz was attracted by the idea. To send 
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out submarines to sink the merchant ships of England while 
the High Sea Fleet remained snugly in harbour was a plan 
with which he heartily concurred. He let America know a 
little of what was in his mind, just to see how the Americans 
would take it, and while his words were running off the 
printing presses of New York all that they implied was being 
carefully considered at the Admiralty. 

Whitehall was rightly perturbed. The very thing which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty regarded as unthinkable 
when he read Lord Fisher’s paper on the subject a year 
previously was about to come to pass. It was no shock to 
Lord Fisher. He had anticipated and expected it. But it 
gave a shaking to some officials whose opinion of the Ger- 
mans had been too high. 

The Kaiser’s remark that “the English will always be 
fools and the Germans will never be gentlemen” had the 
sting of truth in it. The man who plunged the world into 
war understood his own people; he had, moreover, seen 
aspects of the English character which impressed him. Had 
his understanding of the English been a little more profound 
the world might have been spared the war and all the suffer- 
ing it entailed. And it would be equally true to infer that a 
better understanding of the German mentality at the Admir- 
alty might have engendered some realization of the truth of 
Lord Fisher’s prophecy regarding submarine warfare and 
brought into existence plans for meeting the danger if it 
arose. 

Now the blow had to be met. The German edict declaring 
war on merchant shipping might be expected at any moment, 
and meanwhile the Admiralty had to do its best to circum- 
vent it. 

Germany was not much disturbed by doubts concern- 
ing the blow she intended to strike. Yet some of the high 
officials were a little uneasy in their minds. With their hands 
full enough in fighting the nations already ranged against 
them, they had no desire to bring other nations in on the 
side of the Allies. 

Sinking merchant ships at sight might easily involve them 
in trouble with the United States. The Germans did not wish 
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to offend America. They could ill-afford to do so. The 
United States, it is true, was not organized for war, it had no 
great armies that it could put into the field. But it had 
colossal wealth and immense manufacturing resources, and 
prudent men like Bethmann-Hollweg were not slow to realize 
that the neutrality of so powerful a nation was a present 
advantage which they would be unwise to fling away for the 
sake of some future problematic gain. 

Then there was Holland, who might be stirred into des- 
perate action should she begin to lose her ships. The con- 
tending armies were locked together in the trenches right 
across France and Belgium. If at this juncture the Dutch 
army took the field against Germany and it were helped by 
an army raised in Britain and her overseas possessions, the 
flank of the German army might be turned, with losses that 
would lead to an early end of the war. 

Tn these ways did the minds of prudent German statesmen 
work. They were not averse to a submarine campaign. All 
they wished to do was to start it when they had attained 
such a strong position on land that Holland dare not demur 
if anything happened to her ships; and other nations, in view 
of the dominating position of the German armies, would 
think twice before challenging the power of Germany. 

The Kaiser was harried by the differences of opinion. The 
statesmen were whispering in one ear that it would be wiser 
to wait, von Tirpitz and von Pohl were shouting in his 
other ear to strike at once. He vacillated from side to side, 
the conflicting views of his advisers filling his own mind with 
uncertainties. Meanwhile the German submarine com- 
manders found it so easy to sink merchant ships that they 
could not resist the urge to destroy. But up to the end of 
1914 they did at least give warning to the ships and allow 
the crews time to enter the boats before the ships were 
scuttled. 

In January 1915 Commander Droescher in the U 20 cast 
all restraint aside and started to torpedo ships at sight with- 
out any warning whatsoever. He was the first war criminal 
to go down on the Admiralty list for infringing the Inter- 
national Regulations, and he gave those British naval officers, 
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who anticipated what the Germans might do, the evidence 
that their worst forebodings were to be realized. Had later 
events not proved the contrary, we might have imagined that 
Droescher had run amuck. But his actions were quite cool. 
Directly the Ikaria came into sight on January 30th, he 
worked into position and calmly ordered his men to fire the 
torpedo which dealt the ship her death blow. He gave no 
warning to the ship, and did not care whether the crew 
escaped or drowned. He dealt with the Tokomaru a little 
later on in a similar manner and wound up the day by tor- 
pedoing the Oriole and sending her and every member of 
her crew to the bottom. 

The sinking of these ships contrary to International Law 
and in direct opposition to the German Prize Regulations 
which insisted that no ship should be destroyed “ until after 
all persons on board are placed in safety, with their goods 
and chattels, if possible,” gave a glimpse of the black days 
ahead for Britain. On F ebruary 1st Droescher outlawed him- 
self by letting loose a torpedo at the hospital ship Asturias 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. It was still broad daylight, 
with visibility so good that the French coast could be clearly 
seen 21 miles away. The proud white ship with her broad 
green band and Red Crosses proclaimed her merciful 
mission. To every eye that gazed upon her she was a hos- 
pital ship. No one who saw her could possibly mistake her 
for anything else. But to Droescher the Red Cross was no 
longer a symbol of mercy. His torpedo missed the mark, but 
it proved that the sinking of the three ships without warning 
was a deliberate act and that there were commanders in the 
German submarine service capable of any infamy. 

Two days later, on F ebruary 4th, the Kaiser shut his ears 
to the counsel of the statesmen and agreed to the suggestions 
of his naval staff, whereupon von Pohl issued his warning 
that all the waters round Great Britain and Ireland were to 
be regarded as a War Zone, and that after February 17, 
1915, “ every merchant ship met with in this War Zone will 
be destroyed, nor will it always be possible to obviate the 
danger with which the crews and passengers are thereby 
threatened.” 
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He warned neutral ships of the risk they ran if they 
entered these waters, and pointed out to them that there was 
no danger if they steamed within 30 miles of the Dutch coast 
or in the eastern part of the North Sea. In effect he an- 
nounced that the ships carrying goods to the neutral coun- 
tries on the borders of Germany would not be attacked, but 
if they were caught on the way to English ports they were 
liable to be sunk. 

That was the first move in the attempt to starve the British 
people. 

Germany was strongly condemned for violating the rules 
of the sea and waging war on merchant seamen and civilians; 
but now that the heat of conflict is over it is suggested that 
the seamen carrying food and munitions to Britain were just 
as truly combatants as were the men in the Royal Navy; and 
that not only armies and navies, but the nations themselves 
were at war. Whatever the attitude of the War Cabinet and 
the Admiralty may have been on this question, there is no 
doubt that the ordinary seamen doing their usual jobs had 
no reason to regard themselves as other than civilians, and 
their feelings were deeply stirred by the attacks of the 
Germans. 

Heavy as were the losses of the men of the British Mer- 
cantile Marine owing to the German submarine campaign, 
we must remember that the losses of the German and 
Austrian civil population owing to the blockade of the Royal 
Navy were far, far heavier. Germany fought desperately to 
starve Britain into submission, instead of which the Germans 
themselves were brought down by weakness and want. But 
both nations suffered many vicissitudes before that came to 
pass. 


CHAPTER III 
STEEL NET DEFENCES 


HE Royal Navy came into existence mainly to pro- 

tect Britain’s commerce and enable her ships to pass 

to and fro with the necessaries of life. The primary 
duty of her warships was to police the seas and save her 
tramps from molestation. To do this it became necessary to 
build more ships with greater speed and striking force than 
those of any other nation, so that if a foe sent a strong ship 
to attack her commerce on the trade routes she could send a 
stronger to defeat it and keep the sea lanes open. Owing to 
the manner in which modern navies have become split up 
into specialized sections we are rather apt to overlook the 
primary purpose for which they were intended. Yet the fact 
remains that the navy was the British people’s insurance 
against starvation. If the threat of its guns was not sufficient 
to prevent other nations interfering with the ships that 
carried the people’s food, then it had been planned with a 
margin of power that was regarded by experts as sufficient 
to sweep an opponent off the seas, so that the ships could 
still come and go and the people be fed. 

Against the submarine menace the British fleet was im- 
potent. Warships which had cost the nation hundreds of 
millions of pounds were useless. They were strong and eager 
enough to fight the German Navy, but they were unfitted for 
countering the German submarines. The navy built to pro- 
tect sea trade was unsuited for that purpose. 

Worse. Instead of protecting British merchant ships, the 
navy was forced to protect itself. When Weddigen in the 
Ug torpedoed the cruisers Aboukir, Hogue and the Crecy 
one after the other he gave the Admiralty a severe shock. 
The Hogue and the Crecy were led like lambs to the 
slaughter owing to the humanitarian motives of their com- 
manders who stopped to pick up survivors and so offered 
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themselves as victims. By acting as they did, the com- 
manders ignored the naval tradition which places the safety 
of the ship before everything. It is the first duty of a com- 
mander to look after his ship and never to jeopardize her 
unnecessarily; but in this case the naval officers forgot the 
old rule and instead of minimizing the loss of life, as they 
so ardently desired, they trebled it. That disaster led to an 
Admiralty order which was designed to prevent a further 
disaster of the same sort. 

Feeling their way, the U-boats stole mto the Forth and 
up to Scapa Flow, much to the alarm of the Admiralty. The 
naval authorities feared for the safety of the British Fleet, 
which was driven by the U-boats to still more distant fast- 
nesses. Indeed, some of the Admirals were so concerned that 
they considered there was no harbour in which the British 
Fleet could be regarded as secure, and that the only safe 
place for it was steaming about in the higher latitudes of the 
North Sea. 

The mere threat of the U-boats compelled the British 
Navy to desert the anchorages which had been most care- 
fully selected after years of study. Yet the Admiralty had 
spent much time in considering how to protect the fleet from 
submarines and had worked out plans designed to achieve 
that end. When it came to actual war, the British Navy was 
found to be at the mercy of the German submersibles. 

That this was so is admitted by the Right Honourable 
Winston Churchill, who wrote in his book “The World 
Crisis”: “ The Grand Fleet was uneasy. She could not find 
a resting place except at sea.” 

Sir David Beatty was so alarmed by the situation that in 
a private letter to Mr. Churchill, who was then the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he said: “I write as I do because I 
know that the plain truth at such times as these is the only 
thing worth hearing, and because you are the one and only 
man who can save the situation. ... At present we are 
working up for a catastrophe of a very large character. The 
feeling is gradually possessing the Fleet that all is not right 
somewhere. The menace of mines and submarines is proving 
larger every day, and adequate means to meet or combat them 
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Anchors and chains to hold the nets down in place were 
turned out by the thousand. Manufacturers urged on their 
girls to make floats stuffed with kapok fibre to hold the tops 
of the nets up to the surface—unfortunately this type of float 
did not do all that was expected of it, for long immersion in 
the sea tended rather to destroy the buoyancy of the fibre 
and let the nets sag. Directly this was discovered the glass 
factories were pressed into the service of making glass balls 
to hold up the nets and the glassmakers worked the round 
of the clock on the job for seven days a week. 

All these things slid by road and rail to Harwich at the 
command of Admiral F. C. Learmonth on whom the duty 
fell of protecting the fleet from submarine attack. The mass 
of material collected at the depot there by Admiral G. C. 
Cayley, C.B. and Lieutenant Holmes was passed on to the 
establishment at Shotley, where the men and boys toiled in 
the keenest possible manner to transform them into traps for 
submarines. To see them competing one against the other as 
to who could turn out a splice in the shortest time was a 
thing to remember. They came to handle the stiff steel wire 
almost as though it were hemp and, as the establishment 
grew with the demand, they turned out their two and three 
dozen huge nets a day that would cover a distance of from a 
mile to a mile and a half. The nets were hurried to the Firth 
of Forth, to Cromarty and other places, where the great steel 
curtains were dropped into the sea to try to keep the maraud- 
ing submarines at bay. 

France was no less concerned about the submarine danger; 
her ports were just as open to a surprise attack, so the net- 
makers of Shotley shouldered the task of netting the French 
anchorages, as they shouldered the task at a much later date 
of trying to give some measure of security to allied and 
neutral ships in the Mediterranean by making a gigantic 
steel curtain to stretch across the Straits of Otranto. This 
was a masterpiece of work, miles long and 140 feet deep. 
How much it cost I do not know, but the sad fact remains 
that this huge expenditure of toil and money was largely 
wasted, for only two or three submarines were trapped by 
the nets. Usually the submarines managed to pass over the 
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tops, the upper edges of which were about forty feet below 
the surface, and sometimes they went underneath, though 
this entailed diving to 200 feet or so and the pressure at that 
depth was approaching the maximum that they could with- 
stand without collapsing. There was in places a depth of 
3,000 feet in the Straits, far greater than the Allies could ever 
curtain from seabed to surface, while if the U-boats had 
dived too deeply below the curtain they would have been 
crushed and split open like sardine cans by the pressure. It 
is quite likely that every German and Austrian caught by 
the nets of Otranto cost the Allies about half a million 
sterling. 

Money was poured out on nets and their accessories at 
Shotley. A mile of nets cost on an average just over £15,000. 
As the days went on, the nets lengthened until there were 
hundreds of miles dangling down in the sea. By the end of 
the war the net-making establishment had turned out nearly 
600 miles of steel nets as a defence against the submarines at 
a cost of over £9,000,000. Eighty miles of nets for the Allies 
were charged up to them on paper at £1,600,000, but, in view 
of the way the debts owing to Britain were reduced, she was 
compelled to pay the greater part of this herself and add it 
to the £7,600,000 which her own nets cost her. 

The net-makers had barely time to draw breath, after 
making the anchorages of the fleet as secure as they possibly 
could by the end of 1914, when Germany hurled at Britain 
the grave threat against merchant shipping in the early days 
of February 1915. The naval experts conferred, seeking the 
best way to counter the danger. The only weapons then were 
mines and nets, and the one thing that seemed imperative 
was to net the Straits of Dover from England to France to 
strive to keep the U-boats out and shut them off from the 
stream of ships passing back and forth with munitions and 
food and all sorts of material, not to mention the troopships 
laden with men. The communications with France could 
not be interrupted without imperilling the forces fighting on 
the continent, and the first duty of the Admiralty was to 
protect this line. 

The Submarine Defence Department at the Admiralty 


{Photo, Impertal War Museum. 


THE “ QUEEN VICTORIA” LAYING NETS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
TO TRAP GERMAN SUBMARINES. 


The net had to be most carefully arranged on the net layer with the buoys 
down one side so that the net would not be all tangled up as it dropped into 
the sea. 
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conjured up the necessary nets which were buoyed across the 
Channel for seventeen miles to bar the way to the U-boats. 
They had a fortnight to do the job from the time the Ger- 
mans announced their coming campaign. The importance of 
the task and the difficulties to be overcome cannot be over- 
estimated. The problems of keeping the nets in place against 
the strong currents, of finding the trawlers and torpedo boats 
to watch and patrol had to be tackled, but the Admiralty 
had the nets in place with a couple of days to spare. 

Much was hoped of them, the watching craft waited to see 
the U-boats become entangled so that they could finish off 
the enemy; but the nets were rather disappointing. Salmon 
on the Dee were easier to net than German submarines, 
whose commanders soon proved that the nets were not im- 
passable. They made their way through the Channel in spite 
of the new obstruction and started to destroy the merchant 
ships. The German naval authorities were constrained to in- 
struct their commanders not to torpedo hospital ships or 
neutral vessels, but they took care to point out that if one or 
the other happened to be torpedoed owing to some accident 
the U-boat commander would be absolved from blame! 
Thus the Germans sought to excuse themselves in the eyes 
of neutrals while excusing their commanders from anything 
they might do. A hospital ship was attacked and missed and 
several men lost their lives in the merchant ships that were 
caught within the first few days. It was merely a taste of the 
bitter draught to be swallowed later. 

Of primary importance to Britain was the German desire 
to placate the neutrals. It hampered and hindered the Ger- 
mans at every turn. The German statesmen were pulling 
against the German naval authorities whose hands were still 
theoretically tied even when they got their way. And not all 
of the German submarine commanders were callous. Some 
were decent men who strove to carry out their orders to the 
best of their ability, and their task was hard. The com- 
mander with base instincts knew that he was already ex- 
cused and made no effort to restrain his tendencies. 

This indecision on the part of the German command per- 
sisted for the following two years. The Germans were not 
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united in their policy of frightfulness. The statesmen 
realized that one day the war would end and that they would 
have to resume diplomatic relations with other nations; they 
saw the magnitude of the task facing them and knew that 
if more enemies were ranged against them the armies which 
they had raised and trained with such pride might perhaps 
be crushed. Their policy was therefore one of prudence. 

Von Tirpitz and von Pohl girded against the restrictions 
which the German statesmen imposed on the submarine cam- 
paign. To their chagrin the Kaiser, after giving permission 
to start an unrestricted campaign against merchantmen on 
April 1, 1916, changed his mind when the submarine com- 
manders were already at sea with their orders. Then on 
March 24, 1916, the UB 29 fired at the Channel steamer 
Sussex a torpedo which killed 50 passengers, without sinking 
her, and the strong protest of the United States made Ger- 
many promise to stop and search ships in future before sink- 
ing them. The submarines were accordingly withdrawn, as 
it was too dangerous for them to work under these condi- 
tions, and von Tirpitz resigned in disgust. It was not until 
February 1, 1917 that the unrestricted submarine campaign 
was launched in all its virulence. 

Meanwhile the disputes and vacillation affected the build- 
ing campaign of the Germans, for while they put in hand a 
fair programme, the thought that they might not be 
allowed to use the undersea craft prevented them from con- 
structing submarines and training the men in sufficient num- 
bers to overwhelm Great Britain by starving the people. Had 
statesmen and the naval command been united in the early 
days they would probably have dismembered the British 
Empire. As it was, they came within an ace of success. 

The British Admiralty did its best to counter the danger. 
It netted the Straits, as already mentioned, and it backed up 
the nets by planting thousands of mines in an area which it 
was hoped the U-boats could not penetrate. By nets and 
mines it strove to keep the U-boats in their bases. 

If anything the mines were more of a failure than the 
nets. They became a jest among the Germans. The U-boats 
bumped into them and the crews heard them knocking 
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along the sides of their craft without detonating. There was 
no likelihood of instilling into enemy minds a wholesome 
respect for British mines while such was the case. 

English mines were made like mines, they looked like 
mines, but they refused at the touch to behave like mines. 
They would not go off. The German naval command issued 
an order to this effect to set the minds of their German sub- 
marine commanders at rest. It was not bluff on their part, 
but just the plain truth. If one of these mines went off it was 
something of an accident. They were the finest that Britain, 
with her restricted skill at mine-making, could produce, and 
the British Admiralty was obliged to do the best it could 
with them. It put down enormous fields, from which all sur- 
face shipping steered clear when they were laid. It adopted 
the subterfuge of announcing other fields and warning 
neutral shipping to beware of these areas. Neutral ships 
found times were difficult enough without going to look for 
trouble, so they kept to the channels specified as safe by the 
Admiralty. 

Not so the Germans. They stole very gingerly into these 
new areas. They fished about and went warily looking for 
mines. The further they went and the longer they looked, 
the more puzzled they became. They were brave men who 
did that prospecting. They did not know but what they 
might find death. When they finished their exploring and 
returned home to announce that they could find no mines at 
all, the German Naval Command quite understood how the 
British Admiralty was striving to hoodwink them, that some 
of the minefields were non-existent and that those which 
existed were practically of no account. 

That failure of the early English mines was a tremendous 
relief to the German command. It gave the German sub- 
marines a freedom of movement which the British Admiralty 
did not at the time quite realize, and it gave the English 
naval command a confidence which was not justified. ‘The 
English were misled and hindered by their own defective 
mines, while the Germans found out the truth about them 
and were helped. 

Minelayers went on laying these innocuous mines in the 
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hope that they might do some good. They laid fields off 
Heligoland early in 1917, but the German sweepers quickly 
cleared them and removed even the vestige of danger whic 
they threatened. The Admiralty, tremendously concerned 
about the matter, made experiments to find out how effective 
these mines were against a submarine. According to Lord 
Jellicoe, only one mine in three exploded, and as late in the 
war as April 1917 Britain possessed a stock of 20,000 mines 
of which 18,500 were unfit to lay. The nation’s wealth was 
being flung into the sea without material benefit. One type 
of mine cost £112, another cost £{200, so the money wasted 
on three useless mines would have built a nice house for a 
working man. It was a serious position, which the experts 
strove night and day to remedy. 

However, these difficulties concerning mines worked to the 
detriment of the Germans, who might be forgiven for think- 
ing that these early mines were part of a deep-laid plot on 
the part of perfidious Albion to mislead them. As a race the 
English are slow to anger and not very quick starters, but 
they are not above learning from their mistakes as well as 
from their opponents. 

In pre-war days the naval experts considered the mine of 
small importance to Britain. They imagined that with the 
strongest navy afloat it would be a fairly easy matter to 
grapple with the minelaying proclivities of any enemy, that 
British warships would soon come upon the minelayer and 
destroy it. They did not visualize craft stealing about the 
seabed, laying their mines in secrecy with impunity where- 
ever they wished, planting their deadly traps right across the 
shipping channels, doing it perhaps almost under the keels 
of the very ships that were striving to stop them. The sub- 
marine minelayer which could lay its mines without coming 
to the surface was a deadly menace that was not properly 
taken into account. But the Germans, recognizing its poten- 
tial value, developed it and wreaked terrible destruction with 
it, not only on merchant ships but also on the navy. Because 
of her strength on the surface, Britain neglected to develop 
the mine as she might have done, and she suffered heavily 
in consequence. 
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Dire necessity compelled the experts to work on the prob- 
lem until they produced a mine as efficient and destructive 
as the mines which the Germans had perfected before they 
went to war. These were turned out in their thousands. 
Commander A. L. Gwynne in a paper read before the 
British Association mentioned that 980 firms were engaged 
on the work. The aim was to make 10,000 mines a month, 
and it would have been possible to make more if the ships 
could have been found to lay them. 

During the whole war Britain made 300,000 mines and 
the British ships laid 130,000. A mighty minefield stretch- 
ing along the coast of Denmark and Germany and Holland 
was laid. The United States navy played a major part in 
putting down a gigantic barrage stretching right across the 
North Sea from the northern coast of Scotland to Norway, 
in which vast death trap of 70,000 mines 7 German U-boats 
were caught and destroyed. 

As these efficient mines came from the workshops in their 
thousands, the innocuous mines were secretly removed and 
the new ones laid in their places. Then the German sub- 
marines began to pay the penalty for their contempt of the 
British mines and one after another met with disaster. A 
final curtain of these deadly mines was constructed across 
the Channel early in 1918, the British navy planted the 
eastern end of the Channel with 42,000 mines in all, and the 
failure of the U-boats to return told its own tale to the Ger- 
man Naval Command. By that time, of course, the rot had 
gripped the German navy. Three months before the war 
ended the Straits of Dover were completely closed to the 
German submarines; for them to attempt to pass was to 
commit suicide, so they no longer essayed the perilous 
trip. 

But before that happy day dawned for Britain the Ger- 
mans played havoc with the net barrage. Their submarines 
went out and deliberately tore great gaps in it. Their flying 
boats swooped down and cut long lengths of the buoys away 
so that the nets simply fell to the bottom. More than one of 
the German commanders regarded the barrage as a help, for 
it enabled him to fix his position with certainty, and he had 
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little difficulty in slipping over the top at dusk at the spots 
where the nets sagged between their buoys. 

Men in drifters and small craft watching the barrage had 
a very unenviable time. They could not prevent the Ger- 
mans slipping over the barrage in the darkness, which was 
the usual manner in which they passed. They were even 
more helpless to prevent the German submarines from tak- 
ing advantage of the tide to steal underneath at the deepest 
spots where the net failed to touch bottom. And over all 
were the strong currents which tended always to sweep the 
nets out of position, the dirty weather which broke away 
moorings of mines and nets, as well as the failure of floats 
which through one cause and another lost their buoyancy. 

Insuperable as the task of closing the Straits of Dover 
appeared to be, the Admiralty must be accorded the highest 
praise for refusing to admit that it was impossible. ‘They 
tried at first to make a barrier of giant balks of timber across 
the Channel, each timber weighing tons. Had they succeeded 
it would have proved a wall through which no submarine 
could pass; but they sought to do something beyond human 
power and had the sense to recognize it. They tried their 
nets and, after a year, admitted in their innermost councils 
that the obstruction may have been a nuisance to the Ger- 
mans, but it was not a success. They tried to build up walls 
of mines, most of which refused to explode. Then they 
tried nets again combined with mines. The cost must have 
been prodigious, but the cost did not matter at all. The 
Channel was like an artery of Britain, and while it remained 
open the nation was bleeding to death. 

Not until the war had been in progress for nearly four 
years did British genius and pertinacity succeed in accom- 
plishing the seeming miracle of closing the Straits of Dover. 


CHAPTER IV 
FIGHTING THE U-BOATS 


NGLAND asked much of her seamen in those dark 
| aes and they gave without stint. The Germans were 

not warring on the trained fighting men of the Royal 
Navy, but on the unarmed and untrained men in the big and 
little ships that carried grain and meat and all the com- 
modities which sustained the life of the nation and kept the 
machines running in the factories. Upon these non-com- 
batants were turned the deadly guns and torpedoes of the 
enemy. 

The Germans under-estimated the courage of the mer- 
chant sailors, those self-same men who may be seen by the 
dockside smoking and chatting quietly together or busying 
themselves about their ships, the same humble fishermen 
who are setting out from Grimsby and Aberdeen for the 
fishing grounds to-night. These men, with their dead 
brothers and fathers and friends, were the men who largely 
brought the submarine campaign to failure. They were un- 
afraid. Torpedoed and picked up and brought back to port, 
they signed on for another voyage in another ship and were 
at sea again within a few days. The Germans sank their 
ships under them, they shelled them viciously, but the sailors 
went back repeatedly for the enemy to take further toll. 
Seventeen thousand of them died. The men who manned 
the big and little ships of England paid the price of victory. 

“The shipping world can be warned,” said the German 
Naval leaders in 1914, “ and all shipping trade with England 
should cease within a short time.” 

That was what the Germans hoped. But they did not 
know the English seamen; they forgot to make allowances 
for the spirit of the men manning the merchant ships, for 
that tenacity which enabled them to hang on in the teeth 
of death and suffer intolerable hardships in order to bring 
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their battered ships to port. Admiral Koch after the war 
admitted as much. 

The men of the merchant fleet in early days were quite 
helpless. They had to stand up to be hit while they had no 
chance of hitting back. The armies at the front were crippled 
for lack of guns, the authorities at home were demanding 
guns to defend the civil population against air raids. On top 
of this came the necessity for providing some means of de- 
fence for the merchant ships that were attacked by the sub- 
marines. 

Britain scoured the world for guns of any size that would 
put up some sort of a show against the attackers. They un- 
earthed a few 12-pounder guns, some 3-pounder, a few 4-inch 
guns and one or two 4-7. With what they could find, while 
waiting for the factories of far Japan as well as those at home 
and in America to manufacture new ones, they were forced 
to make shift. 

The problem was not confined to collecting guns. It meant 
fitting the ships to mount them, and to do this while war 
was being waged was a hard task. The Admiralty, immersed 
in purely naval problems, may not quite have realized that 
the merchant ships were to prove the harbingers of victory or 
defeat. Of a certainty the fleet came first, and while the 
Royal Navy existed it seemed impossible that Britain could 
go down to defeat. This was a fallacy, for Germany was de- 
feated while her navy remained intact, and Great Britain 
could also have been defeated while her navy remained as 
strong as ever. It is a disturbing fact. 

For this special work the Admiralty appointed Captain 
W. H. D. Margesson, who in turn charged two or three naval 
officers with the onerous duty of fitung and gunning the 
merchant ships. Among them was Commander R. M. 
Tabuteau, in command of the East Coast area, with nearly 
sixty shipyards to do his bidding and trained squads to carry 
out the work. A typist with a typewriter, a table and a couple 
of chairs, plus a telephone were the simple beginnings of the 
organization on the East Coast which grew in numbers as it 
grew in importance. 

They were forced to create everything they needed, to 
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gather transport, make new roads to the secret stores where 
they dumped their shells, to wrest the shells from supplies 
that were wanted elsewhere, to fight for more and better 
guns. Great balks of timber from the timber yards were 
brought down to the docks; they ordered, and somehow ob- 
tained, the girders which were necessary to strengthen the 
ships, as well as the plates to which the guns were fastened. 

Where a ship had a big space aft, it was a job to strengthen 
her deck for a gun; it meant building up balks of timber and 
girders from the bottom to take the recoil, and the work had 
to be done at top speed in such a way that the cargo space 
was not interfered with more than was necessary. Some 
ships were so built that they could be strengthened in two or 
three days. The men employed on this specialist work 
seldom took more than five days for what was known as a 
troublesome ship. Later, as the danger of the submarines was 
recognized and the vast shipbuilding schemes were launched, 
the new ships were, of course, turned out specially strength- 
ened to carry a gun or two. 

Actually there were so few guns available at first that all 
sorts of tricks were adopted to make the best of those in exist- 
ence. A ship would be given a gun to carry her through the 
danger zone. At her first port of call after passing through 
this area her gun would be nipped out of her and at once in- 
stalled in another ship that was entering the submarine 
zone. 

In England each ship with a gun was pounced on directly 
it came to port. A code letter and number indicating the size 
of the gun available would be telephoned to the Admiralty 
where the officers were advised of the most important ships, 
fitted to take that size of gun, which were held up in port. 

“Send your gun to Bristol, or Southampton, or Falmouth,” 
they would telephone. 

Then the gun with its crew would be put on a special rail- 
way truck and dispatched to its destination at top speed. The 
railways were not too keen on having their traffic interfered 
with by weighty guns which had to take precedence of every- 
thing else on the line, but they made the best of it. Some- 
times a ship would be held up for days because there was no 
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gun of the right size available, although there may have been 
a gun which would have proved suitable had she been fitted 
for it; but these vexatious delays were largely obviated when 
Commander Tabuteau introduced a new gun plate which 
was made to take two different sizes of gun. 

The difficulties with which they contended may be realized 
when it is known that they had only one gun for every five 
ships. Eventually those engaged on this cae fitted over 4,300 
a and 700 howitzers. When the new 4-inch guns and 
arger howitzers began to arm the merchant fleet in place of 
the 12-pounders and old 4-7 inch guns—similar to those 
which the late Admiral Sir Percy Scott took out of his ship 
during the South African War and hauled to Ladysmith— 
the merchantmen were given a weapon that the submarines 
really feared for its accurate and rapid fire. They were not 
amateurs behind the guns either, for trained naval men 
were told off to the ships to work the guns. 

Even when the merchantmen were fitted with guns, the 
masters were given instructions by the Admiralty not to fire 
unless a submarine attacked them. This order may seem 
rather incomprehensible, but there was sound common sense 
behind it. A distinction was made between weapons of 
defence and weapons of offence, and the Admiralty order 
was designed to deprive Germany of any excuse for sinking 
ships at sight. Whether the British authorities expected this 
order to ward off the great drive against merchant ships 
which came later, I am unable to tell. The one thing it did, 
which was important at the time, was to put Great Britain 
right with the neutral nations and consequently place Ger- 
many definitely in the wrong. 

The ships that carried the nation’s food were not armed 
corsairs looking for trouble. All they wished to do was to ply 
their trade in peace. So long as they were not molested they 
were quite harmless. The German submarines ran no risk 
at all from them. But to ask English seamen to remain 
docile and be killed without giving them a chance to save 
themselves was asking more than was humanly to be ex- 
pected. Should they be deliberately attacked and their 
defence bring a German submarine to grief, it was no less 
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than the Germans deserved. The case came into the same 
category as that of justifiable homicide, when an innocent 
householder in defending himself kills the burglar who steals 
in on him during the night and attacks him. 

If it be assumed that this order was merely a pretence, 
there is plenty of evidence to prove the contrary. I know 
that masters obeyed instructions. Time and again in reading 
their reports I have noted statements that orders were not 
given to fire the guns until the submarines had opened the 
attack. It seems extremely quixotic to compel merchant sea- 
men to stand still and allow the trained naval men to get in 
the first blow; the fact that British seamen obeyed is a fine 
tribute to the courage of those who navigate their ships under 
the Red Ensign. In one or two cases they were fortunate in 
abstaining from firing first, because the submarine which was 
sighted at a distance went on its way without attacking; in 
oa cases they put up good fights and drove the attackers 
off. 

There was so little chance of destroying a German sub- 
marine at the first shot that the order was not of much ad- 
vantage to the Germans. Another point must not be over- 
looked: there was no possibility of an English master attack- 
ing an English submarine so long as the order was in force. 
If he were in any doubt as to the identity of a submarine, a 
few shells bursting around him soon made the position quite 
clear. Later on, when masters were no longer under compul- 
sion to hold their fire until they were fired upon, anything in 
the way of a submarine was a target, and British submarines 
often had rather a hectic time, for they were attacked by 
friend and foe alike. 

With a craft that moves so stealthily, breaking the surface 
for perhaps a few moments and then disappearing again, 
there is always the possibility of making mistakes. The Ger- 
man craft were not immune in this respect. They suffered as 
the British did, and in one case at least a German submarine 
received its death blow from the torpedo of another German 
submarine. It was January 13, 1915, a day of ill-omen, that 
the U 22 started out from her base. Her commander, Hoppe 
—one of the experienced men who had fared forth at the 
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very outbreak of war to try to attack the fleet—was charged 
with the task of venturing to the mouth of the Thames. He 
felt his way carefully, dodging the British nets and mines, 
stealing along under the surface for hours at the hint of 
danger, charging his batteries on the surface at night. On 
January 21st he was cruising very circumspectly off the coast 
of Holland, keeping a sharp look-out for something that was 
worth torpedoing, when he sighted a submarine. His men 
Were sent to action stations as he gave the German code 
signal to the other craft. 

Hoppe got no reply. He signalled again to assure himself 
that it was an enemy and not a German ship. His signal 
remained unanswered. 

Having worked into a favourable position, he gave the 
order to fire one of the bow torpedoes. It sped on its way. 
A few moments later he watched the explosion which 
destroyed the other craft. 

It was the U7 commanded by his bosom companion, G. 
Konig, and only one man escaped. Such was the bitter story 
which Hoppe was forced to tell when, after being at sea for 
a fortnight, he returned to his base. Another of the trio of 
German submarines starting out for the Thames on that 
13th of January did not return at all, so it was indeed an 
unlucky day for Germany. 

Britain needed all the help that Fate could give to over- 
come this menace. While the problem of gunning the mer- 
chant ships was being tackled, the question was raised as to 
what was the best thing to do if a master were unfortunate 
enough to fall in with an enemy submersible. The Admiralty 
considered the matter and gave instructions that, if the sub- 
marine were close enough, the best thing was to bear straight 
down on her at full speed as though to ram her. The enemy 
would thus be forced to dive, and while she was engaged in 
getting out of the way of the steamer, the latter could take 
the opportunity of escaping. 

Eventually the matter of tactics became so important that 
the Admiralty started schools for teaching the officers of the 
merchant service how to meet, defeat and escape from sub- 
marines. The course lasted a fortnight and some of the 
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youngest as well as some of the oldest shipmasters in the 
country attended them. There was no compulsion in the 
matter, but the danger was so serious that the skippers were 
anxious to learn the best way of meeting it. 

In some cases their thirst for knowledge proved rather ex- 
pensive, for they were unable to rejoin their ships in time, 
in consequence of which their owners stopped their pay for 
the voyage which they missed while attending the lectures. 
After the war the matter was raised, and I believe that the 
men who had suffered in pocket through their patriotism 
were compensated by the Government for the money they 
forfeited by going to the submarine classes. 

Most masters, however, were forced to rely on their own 
native wit and their skill in seamanship to save them from 
destruction, and they put up some astonishing performances. 
The San Melito, as she steamed out into the Atlantic on the 
afternoon of August 21, 1915, must have appeared to be a 
gift to the commander of the German submarine. He conned 
her closely, saw that she was a tanker—she was on the way 
to Tampico in Mexico for a cargo of oil—and promptly 
opened his attack. It was at ten minutes to three that he fired 
his first shell. 

Hearing the boom of the gun and seeing the dreaded 
U-boat a bare 300 yards away, Captain A.D. Jackson promptly 
made up his mind what to do. Pushing the engine-room 
telegraph over to full speed, and receiving the answering 
ring from below, he swung the ship round until she was 
stern on to the submarine, to present the smallest possible 
target for the enemy. He had no intention of giving his ship 
to the Germans. He was unarmed, his sole possibility of 
escape was in flight, and he thought it quite likely that the 
German submarine was the faster. Leaving that question for 
time to answer, he sent his ship ahead. 

A few minutes later there was an explosion on board and 
something hit the captain and all but knocked him out. 

“Torpedo!” he thought. 

Rather dazed, he rang down to stop the engines and ordered 
the boats to be got out. While the officers were doing this, 
he learned that the explosion was caused by a shell which 
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hit the lower bridge. Had it hit a few feet higher, Captain 
Jackson would probably have been killed. 

To be stopped by a torpedo was no disgrace, but to capitu- 
late to a shell was unthinkable. His hand pushed the tele- 
graph to full speed, and he felt the throb of the screw as the 
San Melito began to respond. Shells began to fly about the 
ship, he saw the submarine signalling to abandon her, but he 
took little notice of the shells and none at all of the signal. 

It was otherwise with many of the crew, who were shaken 
by the gunfire. They scuttled about, grabbing lifebelts and 
fastening them on as quickly as they could. They could see 
no hope at all, and their one desire was to get into the boats 
and abandon ship. 

No such thoughts entered the head of the chief engineer, 
W. Morralee. The indicator pointed to full speed and noth- 
ing else concerned him. He turned the oil valves to their 
fullest extent and watched the steam pressure rise as the oil 
sprayed into the furnaces. He heard the guns booming, but 
he did not waver. “Full Speed!” said the indicator, and he 
opened everything as wide as possible. 

Eyeing the submarine anxiously, the master of the San 
Mehto saw a torpedo speed on its way, leaving a wake that 
was plain to see for half the distance between the tanker and 
the submarine. Then the wake ceased. The torpedo appar- 
ently disappeared, but a few seconds afterwards the ship 
trembled and a big column of water was thrown in the air. 

That was more than the steersman could stand. He made 
a bolt for the boats. Without hesitation the chief officer 
jumped to steer the ship. 

Other members of the crew ran for the boats. They felt 
sure the ship was sinking, that this was the end, and that 
they had better get away while there was yet time. 

Captain Jackson, judging by the feel of the ship that she 
was not hit under water, held on. He saw the men crowding 
round the boats and shouted a sharp order. 

The third officer drew his revolver. “Stand back!” he 
said. “Get back to your posts.” 

While the third officer was bringing the men to reason, 
the master was keeping his eye on the submarine to prevent 
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her from gaining the position she sought, the chief officer 
steering very cleverly all the time. 

For forty minutes the submarine chased and shelled the 
San Melito. There seemed to be no possible chance of the 
tanker escaping. 

Then the tense eyes of Captain Jackson saw a patrol steam- 
ing at speed to find out what the gunfire meant, and the com- 
mander of the submarine sighted her at the same time and 
a eee dived out of the picture. Shelling a helpless tanker 
was good sport, but tackling a ship that could hit back was 
i the game the submarine commander was prepared to 

ay. 

But for the courage of Captain Jackson in standing up to 
the attack and the staunchness of Chief Engineer W. Morra- 
lee in sticking to his post the San Melito was a lost ship. 
That the submarine should open the attack from so close a 
range and yet miss her prey shows how promptly and cleverly 
the tanker was manceuvred. From Tampico, the chief 
engineer wrote: 

“As soon as the German saw the patrol boat he dived 
under, and that’s what we owe our lives to, as they were bent 
on murder. But what a poor lot they were! They really 
ought to have got us, but I fancy they got excited and con- 
fused and couldn’t shoot straight. What a grand chance we 
had—if only we had had a decent gun we could not have 
missed him. The submarine seemed quite a big affair, about 
250 feet long. 

“Tt was quite interesting after everything got quietened 
down to see everybody gathering pieces of German shells 
which were strewn about the deck. During the chase it must 
have been amusing to the Germans to see our crowd running 
about with lifebelts on trying to get away in the lifeboats. 
It’s a marvel how they were not all lost. 

“TE we are unfortunate enough to run up against a sub- 
marine on our passage home, I hope it is the same crowd, as 
I think they are new to the game of wilful murder, and we 
would stand a better chance than with strangers.” 


CHAPTER V 
SANDERS WINS THE V.C. 


N the middle of 1915 the emergency brought forth the 
[x= of Q-ships to serve as traps Por the submarines. The 

hazards of the chancy work were no deterrent. There 
were always more volunteers than Q-ships available, and the 
courage of those who manned the decoys will echo down the 
ages with the tales of Drake and Grenville. They were of the 
old breed. The sea was in their blood. And they offered 
themselves as bait to the German submarines with the same 
joyousness that animated Drake as he sailed in to cut out a 
galleon of the Dons. They went out looking for trouble and 
found it far too seldom to please them, while the men whose 
duty it was to deliver the cargoes and avoid trouble found it 
far too often. 

In the case of the Q-ship Prize, however, there was a 
plethora of trouble. It was handed out generously to all con- 
cerned, with a mixture of good luck and bad luck that was 
as comforting or galling to the English as to the Germans. 
What makes the thrilling fight of the Prize so unique is the 
fact that it was witnessed from the deck of the German sub- 
marine by Captain A. D. Burroughs, who had been taken 
prisoner by the enemy and who has described to me all that 
happened during the fight, as well as before and afterwards, 
so I am able to give both sides of the action as it appeared 
from the deck of the Prize and the deck of the submarine. 

When Captain Burroughs took over the command of the 
Ikbal she was under charter by the Admiralty loading shells 
at Halifax. 

“Tall as a man, some of them were,” said Captain 
Burroughs. 

Those shells were wanted badly at the front, and the one 
object of all concerned was to get as many there as quickly 
as possible. But shells are weighty things, and if you watch 
the space in your holds without keeping an eye on the 
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Plimsoll mark you may find the mark has dipped beneath 
the surface and you have more on board than you realized. 

Captain Burroughs knew his job. It was to bring his ship 
with her cargo of shells safely into the port of Havre. The 
risks of sea and enemy submarine lay ahead. It would be 
folly to add to them. He watched the ship settling in the 
water as the shells were packed away. 

“What is she drawing?” he asked the mate. 

“She’s nearly down to the winter mark, sir,”* was the reply. 

Getting on to the quay, the master studied her. A glance 
told him that the ship was approaching her full load and 
that she had a slight tendency to dip by the head. Number 3 
hold was still empty and the instructions were to load the 
ship with shells. But the Plimsoll mark was the arbiter of 
that. 

“TE you put the shells into Number 3 she will be down by 
the head,” said Captain Burroughs. “You had better finish 
loading with hay and oats.” 

The urgency of those days made it expedient to do things 
not done before nor since. Many a ship was packed tight to 
the skin while her decks were piled high with cargo. More 
than one ship went down in bad weather without the inter- 
vention of mine or submarine. Whether they sank through 
overloading will never be known. 

From all over Canada the shells were converging upon the 
docks for the ships to take them across. 

“We've been ordered to load with shells,” they insisted. 

“She has as many as she can carry. You'll load the other 
hold with fodder,” said Captain Burroughs quietly. 

The hold was loaded accordingly, he was given a new 
secret code book with instructions to destroy it in an emer- 
gency, told of the rendezvous where he and half a dozen 
other ships would find an escort waiting to take them safely 
through the danger zone, after which he hauled out of 
Halifax to cross the Atlantic to Havre. In due time he came 
to the rendezvous expecting to find his armed escort. Other 

* Regulations permit a ship to carry a bigger cargo in summer 


than in winter, owing to the differences in the weather; consequently 
she has winter and summer load lines marked on her hull. 
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ships arrived also, but the escort did not appear. Why she 
failed to turn up, Captain Burroughs never learned. 

The Ikbal went on her way. It was as dangerous to wait 
as to go ahead. She was making her best speed about 300 
miles off the Scillies on April 29, 1917, at 10.30 in the morn- 
ing when the explosion of a torpedo shook the ship. There 
was no warning, no glimpse of a submarine. 

By an almost incredible slice of luck the torpedo hit right 
in the centre of Number 3 hold, where the hay and fodder 
served to buffer the force of the explosion. Had the torpedo 
struck anywhere else the munitions would have detonated 
and the whole ship with every man aboard must instantly 
have been blown from the face of the waters. 

Destroying the code book, as the ship listed, Captain 
Burroughs ordered the men to the boats. They cast off and 

ulled away. In ten minutes from the time she was struck 
the [kbal sank. 

The crew of the ship saw the submarine break surface and 
watched men emerge from the conning tower as it came 
toward them. One boat in charge of the second officer was 
some distance in advance of the other, and the enemy, 
drawing nigh, hailed the officer. 

“Are you the captain?” 

“No. I’m the second officer,” was the reply. 

“Never mind. You'll do,” was the retort. “Come on board.” 

It must be remembered that they were hundreds of miles 
from land. Their ship was on the seabed, and they were 
alone with the enemy. The methods of some of the German 
submarine commanders were execrated throughout the 
world. No man there knew whether the order to the second 
officer was a sentence of death. 

Captain Burroughs stood calmly up in his boat. “I’m the 
master,” he called. “ What do you want?” 

“Come on board, Captain,” said the German spokesman, 
who had now pulled over with two or three of the German 
crew in a collapsible boat. 

There was a bit of a sea running, and Captain Burroughs 
looked at the boat dancing on the waves with a professional 
eye. “ How am I to do that?” he inquired. 
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“We'll soon show you,” said the German. 

In moments Captain Burroughs was on the deck of U 93 
standing before her commander, Count Spiegel von und zu 
Pecklesheim, who was slim, fair, and clean-shaven. 

“What is the name of your ship?” asked the count. 

“ Tkbal.” 

“Ah! from Halifax with munitions,” said the count. 
“ Are you the captain P” 

sé Yes.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Burroughs,” was the reply. 

“You are not the captain. Price is the captain. Where is 
he?” came the swift retort of the submarine commander. 

“I am the master. I relieved Price,” said Captain 
Burroughs, who was surprised at the intimate knowledge 
that the count showed concerning his ship. It was proof that 
the intelligence service of the enemy was fairly efficient in 
this case. 

“Don’t forget what you have been telling me, Captain,” 
said the count when he had obtained particulars of the ship. 
Captain Burroughs regarded it as a friendly warning that it 
would be unwise for discrepancies to creep into the statement 
he would have to make when he got ashore. 

“T will remember,” he said. 

“T shall have to detain you and the two gunners,” said the 
count. “ Will you come below, please?” 

Captain Burroughs, waving to the men in the boats, 
stepped into the conning tower and went below. He had 
been torpedoed, escaped being blown to bits by a miracle and 
seen his ship go down in ten minutes. He was full of fore- 
bodings when he boarded the submarine, but instead of the 
expected brutality he had so far been treated with courtesy. 

“ A glass of wine, Captain?” asked the German affably. 

“No, thank you. I’ve a splitting headache,” replied the 
Englishman. 

“So? I'll get you some aspirin,” came the answer, and the 
count producing a bottle of aspirins handed two to his 

risoner. “ Would you like to rest?” 

“T think so,” said the captive. 
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Conducted to the wardroom, with its double tiers of bunks, 
he turned into one and under the soporific effects of the 
aspirin was soon sound asleep. 

He had been captured by one of the latest German sub- 
marines, the U 93, which was making her first trip. With a 
displacement of 1,000 tons submerged, she was a entails 
craft, armed with 4 torpedo tubes in the bow and 2 in the 
stern for which she carried 16 torpedoes. On her deck she 
mounted a 4:1 inch gun, and it was possible for her to cruise 
on the surface for 3,800 miles at 8 knots, while she could run 
submerged for 50 miles at 5 knots before coming up to re- 
charge her batteries. At full speed on the surface she could 
touch nearly 17 knots, and below she could work up to 
9 knots; but these high speeds necessarily curtailed her radius 
and were designed for emergencies. 

Carrying a crew of 4 officers and 35 men, she set out from 
Emden on April 13, 1917 to ravage the Allied shipping. 
For five days she slid through empty seas. Count Spiegel 
failed to understand it. All ships seemed to have disappeared 
from the waters. 

Then, falling in with another raider that was homeward 
bound, he solved the mystery. The British shipping losses 
were so severe that the authorities had been compelled to 
send ships still further to the south while on the way from 
America in order to avoid the raiders. But the U-boats found 
the new track and Count Spiegel hastened to the hunting 
grounds. 

He used his torpedoes with discretion and success, as 
Captain Burroughs learned for himself during the next few 
hours. That day of April 29th was a lucky day for Count 
Spiegel, but a very unhappy day for the Allies. The U 93 
got a torpedo home on another ship and as it sank she took 
particulars from the men in her boats and then submerged 
to hunt again. She could trim and dive in 45 seconds, and 
the operation was carried out so efficiently and quietly that 
more than once Captain Burroughs thought they were still 
running on the surface when they were running into position 
under the surface to torpedo another ship. He did not know 
they had dived until the sound of the torpedo exploding 
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against an unfortunate ship brought the realization that they 
were submerged. 

That afternoon Captain Burroughs, sitting in the ward- 
room playing patience, heard the muffled sound of a gigantic 
explosion. It turned out to be an American munition ship 
which the submarine had torpedoed. When the U 93 broke 
surface to get particulars from the crew there was nothing to 
be seen. Ship and men had vanished entirely, just as the 
Tkbal would have vanished had Captain Burroughs not in- 
sisted upon loading that hold with fodder. 

Once as the Germans were taking particulars of a tor- 
pedoed ship, one of the men in a boat, pulling out a 
cigarette, turned to another and said: “Got a match, 
gunner?” 

“You are the gunner,” said the Germans. “We want 

ou.” 
x The unlucky gunner who was given away by the unthink- 
ing remark of the seaman was taken aboard the submarine 
to linger for miserable months in a prison camp in Germany. 

Later in the afternoon Count Spiegel torpedoed another 
steamer which sank so quickly that the men had no chance 
to take to the boats; they were compelled to plunge into the 
sea as the ship went down. 

Many British sailors in a similar extremity have been left 
to drown by German commanders. But Count Spiegel acted 
with a humanity that shines out all the brighter against the 
deeds committed by other Germans in the submarine service. 
Bringing the U 93 to the surface as quickly as possible, he 
picked up the struggling men and took them aboard. 

They were wet through, cold and wretched, so he sent 
them below, ordered his crew to rig them out with dry 
clothes, told the rescued men to undress, make a careful 
note of all their possessions and hand their clothes over to 
be dried. The seamen changed as they were ordered, and a 
hot meal was prepared for them in the mess. They spent 
that night on the German submarine in their borrowed 
clothes, and next morning their own garments were handed 
back to them perfectly dry. They were asked to check their 
possessions to make sure that nothing had been withheld, 
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and later Count Spiegel torpedoed another ship whose crew 
had plenty of room in the boats, whereupon he embarked 
the rescued men in them. 

The German commander was courtesy itself to Captain 
Burroughs. Once the Englishman was playing patience on 
one of the flaps beside the bunks when he saw the com- 
mander coming. Captain Burroughs rose to pick up the 
cards so that the flap could be closed to allow the count 
to pass. 

“That is all right. There is no hurry,” said the latter. 

Many another German would have sent the cards flying 
with his foot. 

All the time he was aboard the submarine Captain 
Burroughs was served first with his meals in the officers’ 
mess. Despite the shortage of food ashore, there was no lack 
of it on the Ug3 and the Englishman had as much as he 
desired—ham, sausages, vegetables, all of which came out of 
tins: even the bread was tinned, and when the tins were 
opened the bread came to the table as though it were newly 
baked. 

Always Count Spiegel treated Captain Burroughs with the 
politeness one accords to a guest; but there was an occasion 
when the commander, coming into the wardroom rather 
hurriedly, seemed rather upset. “ Ach! it’s one of those 
steamers with a gun!” he exclaimed. 

It was plain that he did not like steamers with guns and 
that the prospect of a ship hitting back was not relished 
at all. 

By midday on April 30, 1917 all his torpedoes were gone. 
To the knowledge of Captain Burroughs the U 93 had sunk 
6 ships within twenty-four hours. She had been cruising for 
seventeen days, so Count Spiegel laid a course for home. He 
had on board four gunners whom he had taken prisoner 
from some of the torpedoed ships, as well as Captain 
Burroughs. He had sunk two ships full of munitions in 
addition to other valuable ships. From the German point of » 
view his trip was a big success. : 

From the point of view of Captain Burroughs it was 
lamentable. His ship had been torpedoed and he was a 
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prisoner, although he was well fed and well treated by all the 
Germans aboard. There was one exception, an officer from 
the North German Lloyd, who lost no opportunity of being 
offensive to the Englishman. 

“Tf you can’t behave decently I’ll report you to the Com- 
mander,” said Captain Burroughs at last. The threat was 
sufficient, and this particular German thereafter treated the 
Englishman with respect. 

So on that afternoon of April 30th the U 93 glided along 
the surface toward the north, while Captain Burroughs sat 
down in the wardroom playing patience in order to keep his 
thoughts from dwelling too much on the immediate future. 

Meanwhile the schooner Prize was making her way 
under sail well to the south of Ireland. This little craft of 
about 180 tons was the very first ship captured from the Ger- 
mans during the war, and because of this dubious honour 
she was rechristened “ First Prize.” The desperate necessity 
of stemming the onslaughts of the enemy submarines led to 
an Admiralty decision to refit her as a mystery ship and send 
her against her former owners, and while this was being 
done Lieutenant Commander W. E. Sanders, R.N.R. and 
Lieutenant W. D. Beaton, R.N.R. went down to Whale 
Island to learn how to meet and defeat the enemy. I cannot 
do better than quote from the Guild Gazette the account 
which Lieutenant W. D. Beaton, D.S.O. wrote specially for 
the Imperial Merchant Service Guild when the war 
terminated. 1 

“After completing this course we both joined the ship at 
Falmouth about a week before she was put into commission, 
and during the rest of the time she was in dockyard hands 
we busied ourselves in seeing to the bending of the sails, and 
having everything put into shipshape order, and when all 
was completed we left Falmouth and proceeded to our proper 
base. There we completed with stores, and about April 25th, 
just at the time the enemy submarines were doing their 
maximum amount of damage, we left our base after dark- 
ness set in and started out on the great adventure. We ex- 
perienced light easterly winds and very fine weather, but 
gradually worked out to a position about 180 miles south of 
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the Irish coast, where Sanders felt confident we would run 
up against trouble. We were all very keen and enthusiastic, 
but in spite of the sharp look-out that was kept nothing was 
seen of the enemy, and as we were nearing the western limit 
of our patrol area Sanders and I, on April 3oth, after talk- 
ing the matter over, decided that the course should be altered 
at midnight up towards the Irish coast. 

“T came off watch at 8 p.m., and according to our usual 
custom Sanders and I were sitting in our little wardroom 
drinking cocoa, and bemoaning our hard luck in not meet- 
ing with any submarines, when suddenly the alarm gongs 
sounded, and immediately the whole ship’s company rushed 
to action stations. My first care, while Sanders was looking 
around and taking in the situation, was to bend on the white 
ensign and put the halyards into Sanders’ hands, so that he 
could stand in the little iron deckhouse out of sight and 
watch his chance to open action. 

“ About two minutes after all hands had gone to action 
stations the submarine opened fire, the time then being 
8.40 p.m. She fired three shells well over, and then—to their 
credit be it said—waited till our ‘ panic party” had launched 
the boat and pulled clear of the ship, after which the sub- 
marine started in good earnest to shell us. For the next thirty 
minutes the submarine at a range of about 3,000 yards, put 
in some good shooting on us, and did a lot of damage, holing 
us in three places on the water line port side, and setting the 
engine-room on fire, besides putting two holes through our 
mainmast. 

“During all this time Sanders was perfectly cool, and 
occasionally crept forward on his hands and knees to pay 
me a visit at the forward guns to ascertain how the guns’ 
crews were standing the shell fire. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that Sanders should keep on his hands and knees while 
moving about the deck, for it must be borne in mind that 
our ship was supposed to be abandoned, and had the com- 
mander of the submarine who, by his own confession after- 
wards, kept his glasses riveted on the ship in order to detect 
the least movement or suspicious circumstances, had he, I 
say, seen any movement about our deck he would have im- 
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mediately had the submarine submerged and our chances 
of success would have vanished. 

“ About 9.5 p.m. the submarine commander could see that 
our ship was in a sinking condition, so he ceased fire, and 
slowly steamed up close to us to get particulars of the ship’s 
name and tonnage, etc. Sanders saw this, and with un- 
exampled courage and iron nerve he held his fire until he 
could get the submarine into such a position that there could 
be no escape from it. 

“ All this time the guns’ crews had been lying flat on deck 
at their guns, and when the submarine was within eighty 
yards on our port quarter Sanders decided that the moment 
for which we had waited during all that trying forty minutes 
had come, and he gave the order through the voice pipe to 
“Open Action,’ at the same time running our white ensign 
to the mainmast head. We opened fire with two 12-pounders 
and two Lewis guns, our first 12-pounder shot striking the 
submarine’s forward gun and taking the gun and gun’s crew 
overboard. The first ten shots were hits, all from our after 
gun, while the forward 12-pounder also put in some good 
shooting. 

“From my position at the forward guns I could see the 
submarine commander on deck just forward of the conning 
tower, and when our guns roared out a welcome to him he 
signed to the man at the wheel on the conning tower to put 
the helm hard aport, evidently with the intention of ram- 
ming our little ship, but he must have seen at once that he 
was too close to us to make the circle in time, for he im- 
mediately countermanded the order, and signed to go hard a- 
starboard in order to steam away from us, and probably 
thought to finish us with his stern torpedo. This was his last 
order on board the submarine, for a second later a man’s 
body—hit by a large portion of one of our shells—came in 
violent contact with the commander and knocked him into 
the sea. 

“During this time we played a stream of bullets from a 
Lewis gun amongst the crew of the submarine, and her 
decks being fairly crowded we observed the bullets cause a 
large number of casualties. The submarine steamed away 
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from us about 200 yards when evidently one of our shells 
took effect on her propelling machinery, for she lost way 
and stopped, and fell broadside on to the swell, then 
gradually settled down by the stern, sinking shortly after- 
wards, the last we saw of her being her bow pointing straight 
up in the air as she took the final plunge. 

“Our panic party then pulled around and picked up three 
prisoners of war, consisting of the submarine commander, 
the navigating officer, and a petty stoker officer. The sub- 
marine having now been disposed of to our satisfaction it 
was imperative that we should see to the safety of our own 
ship while waiting for the boat to return with the prisoners. 
Sanders was as resourceful in this work as he had been 
courageous in the fight, and he rushed below and put out 
the fire in the engine-room, while I gathered a party and 
plugged up the shot holes with blankets to stop as far as 
possible the inrush of water. Darkness had set in by this 
time, and when we reached the bottom of the ladder on the 
mess deck we stepped into water well over our knees. 

“No pen can describe the state of things below, every- 
thing having been wrecked and shattered by the bursting of 
high explosive shells, not a single bulkhead being left stand- 
ing. With Sanders leading and encouraging us, all of the 
ship’s company who were not casualties worked hard during 
the next half hour, and after temporarily plugging the shot 
holes, we put all the coal, anchors and cables, and every- 
thing movable, on to the starboard side of the deck so as to 
list the ship that way and bring the shot holes as far as pos- 
sible above the water line. After the ship’s safety was 
assured, Sanders went to interview the submarine com- 
mander, while I attended to our wounded and applied such 
rough and ready dressings to their wounds as I could in the 
darkness. Our next consideration was to get the ship under 
weigh, and Sanders and I, after taking counsel together, de- 
cided to make for the south coast of Ireland, it possessing 
some nice, quiet natural harbours which we could enter with- 
out attracting attention, and put the ship in a more sea- 
worthy condition. Our port engine—one of a pair of Kelvin 
oil engines—was shot away, and the starboard engine re- 
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fused to start, a serious business for us, as it was now dead 
calm and bright moonlight, and we were rather anxious to 
get away from that particular spot, in case another sub- 
marine should come dae in which case we could not have 
put up much of a fight in our disabled condition. After 
some difficulty and with the assistance of one of our prisoners 
—the stoker petty officer—we at last got the starboard engine 
started, and set a course for the Irish coast, which we made 
without further adventure about 10 o'clock on the night of 
May 2nd, when we anchored in Kinsale harbour. We put 
our wounded on board a patrol motor launch which took 
them on to the naval hospital at Queenstown. 

“We lay in Kinsale harbour all next day securing better 
plugs in the shot holes, in which task our Cennen prisoners 
rendered valuable assistance, and on Friday morning, May 
4th, a drifter arrived and took us in tow for our base at 
Milford Haven, which we reached twenty-four hours later, 
getting quite an enthusiastic reception. Our prisoners were 
taken over from us there and the ship put into dockyard 
hands for necessary repairs.” 

Every man aboard the Prize, every member of the panic 
party, even the three German prisoners felt sure that the 
U 93 was sent to the bottom. Yet one and all were mistaken. 

Some little time before the action began, those aboard the 
submarine had taken their evening meal and, after they had 
finished, the commander said to Captain Burroughs: 
“Would you care to come up on deck?” 

“Very much,” was the answer. 

Captain Burroughs followed the count up the ladder of 
the conning tower into the open. It was a lovely evening, 
but the air was decidedly cool after the warm atmosphere 
below. The prisoner noticed this difference in the tempera- 
ture and pulled his jacket round him. 

“Cold?” inquired the commander. 

“A bit chilly,” was the reply. 

“Tl get you a scarf,” said the count, and disappeared. A 
few moments later he reappeared with a shawl, which he 
handed to the Englishman. The latter flung it round the 
back of his neck. 
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“This is the best way,” said the count, and placing it 
round the prisoner’s neck he crossed the ends over his chest 
and tied them behind his back in the friendliest manner. 

The German ratings were no less friendly to the English 
gunners, for they shared cigarettes with them to console 
them on their capture. The two gunners from the [kbal were 
also allowed on deck that evening to obtain a breath of fresh 
air before turning in for the night. Everything was calm and 
peaceful as they cruised along to the north on their way back 
to Germany. 

The count and Captain Burroughs were smoking together 
when an officer came up and saluted. 

“Excuse me,” said the count and walked away with the 
officer. “It is a sailing ship,” he said when he came back. 
Captain Burroughs looked in the direction indicated by the 
commander and saw the sails of the ship in the distance. 

There were a few terse orders and the crew manned the 
gun as U93 increased speed to approach the target. The 
gunners put a shell well ahead of her and another well astern 
to serve as a warning. They then waited for the boat to be 
launched from the Prize and gave the men in the boat a 
chance to pull clear. 

Meanwhile Captain Burroughs looked round the deck of 
the submarine for the gunners of the [kbal. They were gone. 
At the first sign of action they were sent below, so quickly 
that the English captain had not seen their departure. 

Then the gun of the submarine opened in real earnest, and 
as the shells started to shatter the ship a German officer in 
the conning tower began to laugh with delight. It was more 
than Captain Burroughs could stand. 

“He laughs best who laughs last,” quoted the English 
prisoner, for he had a feeling that there was something 
strange about this little ship sailing alone in those waters. 
On the instant he realized his mistake and would have done 
anything to recall his words. 

“What's that?” said the officer. 

“Nothing,” replied Captain Burroughs and turned away. 
The commander, who was busy observing the sailing ship 
through his glasses, did not order him to go below, so he 
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was able to witness all that transpired. He saw the shells 
striking home, observed smoke and flame start to pour from 
the little vessel. There was no movement on board her, no 
sign of life at all. The men in the boat lay to on their oars 
some distance away apparently waiting to see the end of 
their ship. The men on the deck of the submarine were 
equally interested spectators awaiting the final tragedy as 
Count Spiegel started warily to approach. 

The German commander ran no risks. It seemed certain 
that no men could lie quiet under such severe shellfire with- 
out betraying themselves in some way or other. To the 
glasses of the Germans scanning the decks so closely she was 
absolutely devoid of life, an abandoned ship waiting for her 
death blow. The silent ship herself answered all the com- 
mander’s doubts as to whether she was a tra ship. Count 
Spiegel, quite reassured, boldly took the U 93 right up to the 
Prize. Captain Burroughs saw the white ensign break and 
heard the report of guns and felt the concussion of explod- 
ing shells. Almost at his feet a shell tore through the plating 
of the U-boat just above the water line and made a great 
oblique gash as it was deflected by the inner skin, which it 
did not penetrate. Had the Prize been armed with a 4-inch 
gun that shell might have finished the U-boat, for it would 
surely have gone right through both skins and exploded 
inside. 

The gunners of the Prize, who had suffered so much to 
gain this chance, had a target which they could not miss. 
Captain Burroughs saw the German gun topple overboard 
in a cloud of smoke, he heard the rattle of machine guns 
amid the startled cries of the Germans, watched two of the 
Germans standing near him blow up their lifebelts and jump 
into the sea. 

“I would have jumped, too,” he said, “but there was 
nothing on the deck of the submarine which would float, 
and I could not swim, so I was compelled to remain there.” 

Looking round to the other side he saw Count Spiegel 
drifting away in the sea. 

The conning tower was wrecked, with a man leaning half 
in and half out. The master of the /kbal felt one or two 
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sharp blows on his legs as fragments of metal cut into them, 
then he leaped behind the conning tower to gain what cover 
he could. Although in dire peril, he was hoping and praying 
that the little sailing ship would put an end to the U-boat 
which had taken so heavy a toll of shipping while he was on 
board. But that was not to be. 

The impact of the shells made the U-boat heel over 
sharply. To those on the Prize it would appear that she was 
sinking; the exploding shells might give the impression that 
she had taken fire. 

Directly the first shot was fired by the Prize, no attempt 
was made by the submarine to fight back. The Germans had 
only one desire—to escape out of range. The failing light 
was on their side. 

For a few seconds as the action opened Lieutenant Ziegler 
was knocked out. When his head cleared he imagined that 
Count Spiegel had gone below, so he at once gave orders to 
zigzag the U-boat at full speed. 

“We rushed away at a great pace,” Captain Burroughs 
re me. “I have never seen a ship move so quickly in my 
ife.” 

Their speed and the oncoming night saved the raider from 
destruction. Later Captain Burroughs heard that when the 
Prize attacked there was practically a panic among the Ger- 
man crew below, that all the men wanted to do was to get on 
deck and abandon ship, but they were prevented by the 
officers who drew their revolvers and kept the men at their 

osts. 
i As soon as he found Count Spiegel was missing, Lieu- 
tenant Ziegler took command and drove the U93 at full 
speed to get as far away from the scene of the attack as pos- 
sible. He guessed that a wireless call would soon bring help 
to the attacker, and he was in no position to stand any more 
shells. But he did not know that the crew of the Prize 
thought they had sunk the U-boat and were even then toil- 
ing hard to save their own little ship from sinking under 
them. 

Meanwhile the wounded Germans were removed from the 
deck of the submarine and taken below. Seven were injured, 
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one or two so badly that Captain Burroughs was moved by 
compassion to help to bind their wounds before he dug the 
scraps of metal out of his own legs. 

It might be thought that so severe a handling would lead 
to the Germans venting their spite upon the English 
prisoners, but Captain Burroughs assured me that it made no 
difference at all, that they behaved to him just as decently 
after the fight as before. 

The U-boat was so badly damaged above the water line that 
she could not submerge. Her conning tower was shattered, 
her outer skin was holed, one of her fuel oil tanks was pierced 
and a ballast tank penetrated. She was in fact in as sorry a 
mess as was her adversary, and neither the German naval 
command nor the British Admiralty would have given much 
for her chances of reaching home. She was crippled in the 
heart of British waters, she could not take cover under the 
surface, and escape seemed well-nigh hopeless. 

Lieutenant Ziegler, however, had managed to escape from 
the trap-ship, and as soon as he was able to survey the dam- 
age sustained by the Ug3 he realized that if they were to 
reach Germany at all it would have to be on the surface all 
the way, and that the gravest and most immediate danger 
lay in the ship flooding between the inner and outer skins 
and so losing her buoyancy and sinking. The gash in the 
skin of the submarine was several feet long. After much 
trouble the Germans managed to rig some canvas over it to 
stop the sea from washing in. 

One other danger they could not avoid. A hole in the fuel 
oil tank allowed the oil to ooze out. They were unable to 
stop the leak, and the oil left a suspicious trail on the surface 
which any submarine hunter would recognize and follow. 
Lieutenant Ziegler feared that this trail of oil might yet 
bring them to disaster. 

The astounding thing is that he navigated his crippled 
submarine for days off the coast of Ireland, crawled slowly 
north, made his desperate way round the Orkneys, watching 
for the enemy who did not come. The nerves of the Germans 
were naturally frayed by their experience, but meals were 
prepared and taken as usual and the prisoners were well 
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treated. The weather kept fine, and Captain Burroughs was 
allowed the run of the deck whenever he liked. 

Not one ship of any sort was sighted for ten days. This 
German submarine, quite defenceless, unable to submerge, 
no longer able to escape by speedy flight, limped along at 
three or four knots an hour on the face of the waters which 
theoretically were quartered regularly by the British sub- 
marine hunters and she escaped them all. It was good luck 
for the Germans and bad luck for the English. 

The U 93 arrived eventually off the coast of Norway, when 
the Germans quickly erected their wireless and communi- 
cated with their base. They would not risk a wireless mes- 
sage until they were sure of safety. A torpedo boat was sent 
out to escort them to Emden, which they reached on the 
afternoon of May 1oth. The night before they left the sub- 
marine, the prisoners were treated to a splendid farewell 
meal, which was practically the last decent food Captain 
Burroughs tasted until the war was over. He was shifted 
about from camp to camp, with the intention of heartening 
the Germans by showing them the English prisoners who 
were being captured, and he would have starved but for the 
food sent to him from England. 

Naturally Count Spiegel stated that Captain Burroughs 
was aboard the U 93 and as the submarine was reported sunk 
it was considered that Captain Burroughs was dead. By a 
strange coincidence a postcard from him, dated May 1 1th, 
saying he was a prisoner, was received by Mrs. Burroughs on 
the very day that she went to interview the Secretary of the 
Imperial Service Guild who, at that moment, was being told 
by Commander Sanders how he fought and sank the sub- 
marine. 

The encounter between H.MS. Prize and U 93 was unique 
inasmuch as Count Spiegel acted like an honourable foe and 
treated his prisoners with courtesy and consideration. 

“He behaved like a gentleman,” said Captain Burroughs 
to me. 

On being picked up by the Prize, Count Spiegel and the 
two other German prisoners toiled as hard as anyone to 
keep afloat the ship which a short time before they had been 
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doing their best to send to the bottom, while Captain Bur- 
roughs on the submarine was binding up the wounds of the 
men who held him prisoner. 

You might count Captain Burroughs unlucky in losing his 
ship if you did not realize how lucky he was when the 
torpedo struck that hold which he had insisted should be 
loaded with fodder instead of shells; you might count the 
Germans unlucky to be attacked if you did not realize how 
lucky they were to escape and make that extraordinary ten- 
day voyage home; you might count the Prize unlucky in 
losing the raider whereas other Q-ship commanders regarded 
her as lucky to fall in with the U 93 at all. 

For his desperate fight with the U-boat the gallant New 
Zealander, Lieutenant W. E. Sanders was awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross. Iam able to state that it was largely on the com- 
mendation of Count von Spiegel that he was decorated—it is 
the one instance in the war of a man being granted the 
Victoria Cross on the recommendation of the enemy, and it 
makes a unique action still more remarkable. 

According to the Official Report issued by the Admiralty : 
“The white ensign was immediately hoisted, the screens 
dropped, and all guns opened fire. A shell struck the fore- 
most gun of the submarine, blowing it to atoms and annihi- 
lating the crew. Another shot demolished the conning tower, 
and at the same time a Lewis gun raked the survivors off the 
submarine’s deck. She sank four minutes after the com- 
mencement of the action in clouds of smoke, the glare of an 
internal fire being visible through the rents in her hull.” 

If someone on the Prize had seen the U-boat stealing away 
into the darkness the lives of many brave men might have 
been saved, for the Admiralty would have recognized the 
futility of sending out a trap-ship whose description was 
known to the enemy, and the Prize would have been altered 
accordingly. On his return Lieutenant Ziegler naturally gave 
a full description of his assailant to the German authorities, 
and the submarine commanders were warned about her. 

The little Q-ship with her mass of mechanical gadgets was 
repaired in secrecy, and Sanders took her out again to scour 
the seas for submarines. He caught sight of one in June, and 
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could not understand the behaviour of the enemy, for instead 
of attacking him, the submarine merely conned him once or 
twice and disappeared. When he reported what had hap- 
pened, it was thought that there may have been two sub- 
marines and that possibly they were taking a photograph of 
the Prize. But her description was already well-known in 
Germany and undoubtedly the submarine which sighted her 
recognized who she was and gave her a wide berth. That 
alone can account for the reason why the submarine did not 
attempt to attack the Prize. 

That postcard from Captain Burroughs informing his wife 
that he was a prisoner in Germany should have been proof to 
the Admiralty that the U-boat had escaped, although it was 
of course possible that Captain Burroughs had been swept 
from the deck of the submarine when she went down and 
had been picked up by another enemy craft. The whole busi- 
ness must have been very mystifying, for the problem of 
knowing whether a submarine has been destroyed or whether 
she has submerged to steal off to safety is one of the most 
difficult ones to solve in submarine warfare. 

Anyway the Prize with Sanders in command came back 
after seeing the submarine which did not attack, and ven- 
tured forth once more. This time she was doubly dangerous, 
for she towed a submerged English submarine in the hope 
that while an enemy submarine was attacking the Prize, the 
English submarine could cast off and torpedo the enemy. 
The trick had been played with success on the Germans, 
which was the reason why Sanders was trying it again. 

He was hunting in the waters where he caught U 93 when 
he fell in with another German submarine. This also was a 
new boat, on her maiden voyage to the Mediterranean, 
where the Germans were carrying on a fierce campaign 
among the allied ships. Completed in June, the U 48, which 
had a range of over 4,000 miles and mounted one 3:5 inch 
gun and five torpedo tubes, cruised round the north of Scot- 
land to a position off the Irish coast where her path crossed 
that of the Prize on August 13th. 

Whether the German commander recognized the Prize as 
a submarine killer is not known; but the little ship herself 
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soon made her identity plain, for Sanders dropped his screens 
and blazed away at the enemy at a range of 200 yards. Un- 
happily his attack failed, and in seconds the watchful enemy 
sped under and away. 

Unseen by Sanders, the raider stalked the Q-ship implac- 
ably till darkness fell. 

Hours later there was a fearful explosion, and those in the 
English submarine, rising to see what had happened, found 
the sea empty. 

The Prize and her crew of heroes were wiped out of exist- 
ence by a torpedo from the enemy craft. 

This sudden obliteration of an entire ship and crew is 
almost more than the human mind can comprehend. It 
seems impossible that a ship could disappear instantly with- 
out leaving some trace on the waters, yet it happened more 
than once. There was something uncanny about a case in 
which an old friend of mine was concerned, something weird 
that is difficult to explain. 

Lieutenant R. J. Macdonald, who spent the war years 
hunting submarines from northern waters to the Mediter- 
ranean, was engaged early in 1918 in protecting the colliers 
plying between Portland and Cherbourg. A division of three 
trawlers, specially built and fitted with hydrophones for 
detecting the U-boats, usually acted together and went on 
duty at the same time. 

The Anida was just pulling away from the quay on the 
night of February 2, 1918 when Macdonald heard a noise on 
one of the other trawlers, the Remindo, and saw a man dash- 
ing about her deck in the most extraordinary manner. Sud- 
denly the man responsible for all the commotion sprang 
ashore and pelted along the quay, making spasmodic dives 
from time to time toward the ground. In a minute or two he 
reappeared at the steps, calling out to those on the Remindo: 
“She’s bolted!” 

* “What’s wrong?” shouted Macdonald to his great chum 
on the other trawler. 

“ The cat’s run away and we can’t catch her,” was the reply. 

The Anida got under weigh and the Remindo followed 
her out of harbour into the blackness of the Channel. Mac- 
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donald had just left the bridge and gone into the cabin to 
light a pipe when there was an appalling explosion. He 
rushed out. “ What’s that?” he called to the skipper. 

“God knows!” was the reply. 

The Anida swung round, every man on board keyed up, 
listening intently, wondering what had happened. Not a 
sound came out of the darkness, not a cry. 

The searchlight sizzled and leapt to the spot where the 
Remindo should have been. There was nothing—not a stick 
on the water, no debris, no sign of a human being. She had 
vanished utterly in a moment—whether by mine or torpedo 
will never be known. 

That tabby cat had never left the ship before. She was the 
pet of the crew and always remained on board all the time 
the Remindo was in harbour. 

Why did she suddenly leap ashore just as the Remindo 
was starting that night? Did she have some warning of im- 
pending doom? 

Tales of rats deserting a ship that afterwards met with 
disaster are common, though I have never met 2 man who 
saw it occur; but this inexplicable behaviour of the tabby cat 
of the Remindo is an authentic case to which I am prepared 
to swear. 

Captain R. S. Gwatkin-Williams in “Under the Black 
Ensign ” mentions a similar strange incident concerning the 
lucky black cat of the Tara, while he commanded that ee 
and seeks to explain it by suggesting that the cat mere y 
strove to swim ashore in order to go courting. 

“The cat appeared to be very happy aboard in his own 
bored, weary way, and it was not until the ship’s arrival at 
Malta that he developed as a seer and filled us with uncanny 
forebodings as to the future. The ship was just about to re- 
sume her voyage when, without apparent reason, the cat 
jumped overboard and attempted to swim ashore. 

“For a moment consternation reigned among the on- 
lookers, but a sailor and his luck are not so easily parted. A 
boat was at once lowered and sent after the errant ‘Tom’, 
and before he could reach the liberty of the shore he was 
seized and dragged back wet and dripping. For safe custody 
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he was thereafter confined in a hen coop in disgrace, and not 
released until the ship was well at sea. 

“The matter was soon forgotten, and, in the pleasurable 
excitement of our arrival at Alexandria, for a time com- 
aca faded from our minds. It was only the sequel that 

rought it to our memories, for on a Friday, a few days later, 
the ship was torpedoed and sank in eight minutes. 

“ With her went the black cat.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ORDEAL OF CAPTAIN CHAVE 


ANY a time the passengers of a stricken ship were 
buoyed with hope as they took to the boats, only 


to be tortured for days by starvation and thirst until 
death came to end their sufferings. What they endured is 
faintly indicated by the report of Captain Benjamin Chave 
who commanded the Alnwick Castle when she was tor- 
pedoed about 300 miles from the Scilly Isles on Monday, 
March 19, 1917. Since that terrible time the master of the 
Alnwick Castle has been knighted, and the quiet courage 
which enabled him to hearten 23 souls through days of 
agony and so save their lives shines out at the end of his 
report, which J am able to quote through the courtesy of the 
Union Castle Line to whom it was addressed from s.s. Ven- 
ezia, Fabre Line, at sea, March 28, 1917. 


“With deep regret I have to report the loss of your 
steamer Alnwick Castle, which was torpedoed without warn- 
ing at 6.10 a.m. on Monday, March roth, in a position about 
320 miles from the Scilly Islands and directly on the track 
laid down by my sailing orders. 

“ At the time of the disaster there were on board besides 
100 members of my own crew and 14 passengers, the Captain 
and 24 members of the crew of the collier transport Trevose 
whom I rescued from their boats at 5.30 p.m. on the previous 
day, Sunday, March 18th, their ship having been torpedoed 
at 11 a.m. that day, 2 Arab firemen being killed by the ex- 
plosion which wrecked the engine-room. I reported this 
rescue by wireless telegraph after dark. The Captain of the 
s.s. Trevose reported having seen another steamer blown up 
whilst in his boat, probably by the same submarine. 

“T attach a list of survivors from my lifeboat rescued by 
s.s. Venezia on Friday, March 23rd, together with those who 
perished from exposure and thirst in the boat. It may be 
summarized as follows: 
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Captain and crew of Alnwick Castle .. 13 souls 
Third class passengers .. ae -- 6souls 
Crew of Trevose are ee -. 5 souls 

24 SUIVIVOIS 
Crew of Alnwick Castle who perished in lifeboat .. 5 
Total occupants of No. 1 lifeboat .. ad se 29 


“TI will now give a short account of the events we have 
oa At 5 a.m. on the morning of the disaster I was 
called in obedience to my written night orders and I then 
gave the chief officer a written detail of the zigzag courses to 
steer. Look-out men had been arranged for previously, 
2 sailors on the foremast, one in each crow’s nest, and a 
steward on the fore bridge. Besides those I had one cadet 
stationed on each side of the lower bridge. The chief officer 
and fourth officer were on duty on the bridge. 

“TI was disappointed to find that the sky was overcast and 
there were no stars available for observation. 

“I was being served with morning coffee about 6.10 a.m. 
when the explosion occurred, blowing up the hatches and 
beams from No. 2 hold and sending up a high column of 
water and debris which fell back on the bridge. The chief 
officer put the engines full astern and I directed him to get 
the boats away. All our six boats were safely launched and 
left the ship which was rapidly ene by the head. Mr. 
Carnaby sent out the W/T S.OS. signal, with the position I 
gave him, several times without receiving any acknowledg- 
ment. 

“I destroyed by sinking the two bags of Admiralty mail 
which were ready in my cabin, also the secret code books and 
sailing orders. 

“The forecastle was now at 6.30 a.m. just dipping, though 
the ship maintained an upright position without list. The 
people in my boat were clamouring for me to come, as they 
were alarmed by the danger of the ship plunging. The purser 
informed me that everyone was out of the ship and J then 
took Mr. Carnaby from his post, and we went down to No. 1 
boat and pulled away. At a safe distance we waited to see 
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the end of the Alnwick Castle. Then we observed the sub- 
marine quietly emerge from the sea, end-on to the ship with 
a gun trained on her. She showed no periscope—just a con- 
ning tower and a gun as she lay there—silent and sinister. 
In about ten minutes the Alnwick Castle plunged bow first 
below the surface, her whistle gave one blast and the main 
topmast broke off, there was a smothered roar and a cloud 
of dirt, and we were left in our boats, 139 people, 300 miles 
from land. The submarine lay between the boats, but 
whether she spoke to any of them I do not know. She pro- 
ceeded north-east after a steamer which was homeward 
bound about four miles away, and soon we saw a tall column 
of water and knew that she had found another victim. 

“T got into touch with all the boats and from the number 
of their occupants I was satisfied that everyone was safely in 
them. The one lady passenger and her ea of three months 
old was with the stewardess in the chief officer’s boat. I 
directed the third officer to transfer four of his men to the 
second officer’s boat to equalize the number, and told them 
all to steer between east and east-north-east for the Channel. 
We all made sail before a light westerly wind which 
freshened before sunset, when we reefed down. After dark 
I saw no more of the other boats. That was Monday, 
March roth. 

“I found only three men who could help me to steer, and 
one of these subsequently became delirious, leaving only 
three of us. At 2 a.m. Tuesday, the wind and sea increased 
to a force when I deemed it unsafe to sail any longer, also it 
was working to the north-west and north-north-west. I furled 
the sail and streamed the sea anchor, and we used the canvas 
boat cover to afford us some shelter from the constant spray 
and bitter wind. At daylight we found our sea anchor and 
the rudder had both gone. There was too much sea to make 
sail; we manceuvred with oars, whilst I lashed two oars to- 
gether and made another sea anchor. We spent the whole of 
foe tL fighting the sea, struggling with oars to assist the 
sea anchor to head the boat up the waves, constantly soaked 
by the cold spray and pierced by the bitter wind which was 
now from the north. 
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“TI served out water twice daily, one dipper to two men, 
which made a portion about equal to one-third of a con- 
densed milk tin. Fortunately I had made a practice of keep- 
ing in the boats a case of condensed milk, a case of beef, two 
tins of biscuits and a skein of amberline and some twine and 
palm and needles, besides the regulation equipment, also I 
had provided a bundle of blankets for each boat. We divided 
a tin of milk between four men once a day, and a tin of beef 
(6 lbs.) was more than sufficient to provide a portion for each 
person (29) once a day. At midnight Tuesday-Wednesday, 
the northerly wind fell light and we made sail again, the 
wind gradually working to the north-east and increasing 
after sunrise. All the morning and afternoon of Wednesday 
we kept under way until about 8 p.m. when I was compelled 
to heave to again. During this day the iron step of our mast 
gave way and our mast and sail went overboard, but we 
saved them and were able to improvise a new step with the 
aid of an axe and piece of wood fitted to support the boat 
cover strongback. We were now feeling the pangs of thirst 
as well as the exhaustion of labour and exposure and want of 
sleep. Some pitiful appeals were made to me for water. I 
issued a ration to a few of the weaker ones only. 

“During the night of Wednesday-Thursday the wind 
dropped for a couple of hours and several showers of hail 
fell. The hailstones were eagerly scraped from our clothing 
and swallowed. I ordered the sail to be spread out in the 
hope of catching water from a rain shower, but we were dis- 
appointed in this, for the rain was too light. Several of the 
men were getting lightheaded and I found they had been 
drinking salt water in spite of my earnest and vehement 
orders. 

“It was with great difficulty that anyone could be pre- 
vailed upon to bale out the water which seemed to leak into 
the boat at an astonishing rate, perhaps due to some rivets 
having been started by the pounding she had received. 

“At 4 a.m. the wind came away again from the north- 
east and we made sail, but unfortunately it freshened again 
and we were constantly soaked with spray and had to be 
always baling. Our water was now very low, and we decided 
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to mix condensed milk with it. Most of the men were help- 
less and several were raving in delirium. The foreman cattle- 
man died and was buried. Soon after dark the sea became 
confused and angry. I furled the tiny reef sail and put out 
the sea anchor. At 8 p.m. we were swamped by a breaking 
sea and I thought all was over. A moan of despair arose in 
the darkness, but I shouted to them to bale, bale, bale, and 
assured them that the boat could not sink. How they found 
the balers and buckets in the dark I don’t know, but they 
managed to free the boat whilst I shifted the sea anchor to 
the stern and made a tiny bit of sail and got her away before 
the wind. 

“ After that escape the wind died away about midnight 
and then we spent a most distressing night. Several of the 
men collapsed and others temporarily lost their reason, and 
one of these became pugnacious and climbed about the boat 
uttering complaints and threats. The horror of that night 
together with the physical suffering are beyond my power of 
description. 

“Before daylight, however, on Friday 23rd, the wind per- 
mitting, I managed, with the help of the few who remained 
able, to set sail again, hoping now to be in the Bay of 
Biscay and surely to see some vessel to succour us. Never a 
sail or wisp of smoke had we seen—it was as though the 
German submarines had barred the ocean to all traffic. 
When daylight came the appeals for water were so angry 
and insistent that I deemed it best to make an issue at once. 
After that had gone round, amidst much cursing and snatch- 
ing, we could see that only one issue remained. One fireman 
was dead; another was nearly gone; my steward was almost 
gone; we tried to pour some milk and water down his throat, 
but he could not swallow. No one could now eat biscuits. It 
was impossible to swallow anything solid—our throats were 
afire, our lips furred, our limbs numbed, our hands white 
and bloodless. During the forenoon, F riday 23rd, another 
fireman died and my steward died, also a cattleman, whose 
only name I could get as Peter, collapsed and died about 
noon. 

“To my unspeakable relief we were rescued about 1.30 
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p.m. on Friday 23rd, by the French steamer Venezia of the 
Fabre Line, from La Pallice for New York for horses. A 
considerable swell was running, and in our enfeebled state 
we were unable properly to manceuvre our boat, but the 
French captain, M. Paul Bonifacie, handled his empty vessel 
with great skill and brought her alongside us, sending out a 
lifebuoy on a line for us to seize. We were unable to climb 
' the ladder, so they hoisted us one by one in ropes until the 
24 live men were aboard. The four dead bodies were left in 
the boat and she was fired at by the gunners of the Venezia 
in order to destroy her, but the shots did not take effect. 

“TI cannot speak with sufficient gratitude of the extreme 
kindness and solicitation which was shown us by all on board. 
Our wet clothes were at once stripped off and dry ones put 
on, hot tea and cognac was poured down our parched throats, 
then we were put to bed in steam heated 1st class cabins. 
Our feet and hands were swollen to twice the normal size 
and several of us narrowly escaped frost-bite. In the evening 
we were given a light meal of soup and boiled beef with 
potatoes and claret, and during the night the stewards were 
kept busy providing water for our unquenchable thirst. Every 
possible want was anticipated by the captain, officers, en- 
gineers and stewards who placed freely at our disposal their 
wardrobes, toilet articles, tobacco, etc. 

“The position of our rescue was about 160 miles from the 
nearest land which was the northern coast of Spain. We had 
- sailed about 200 miles in a south-east direction. I doubt if we 
could have survived another night, after our last issue of 
water. I gave the main facts of the situation to the captain 
and he sent out a radio message announcing our rescue in 
such a manner as to apprise all ships in the vicinity of the 
possibility of finding some of the other five boats. Captain 
Bonifacie also left his course that afternoon and proceeded 
north-west in the hope of seeing some of the other boats. 

“T earnestly hope that the other five boats have been 
picked up, for I fear that neither of the small accident boats 
had much chance of surviving the weather I experienced. 
At present I have not yet regained fully the use of my hands 
and feet, but I hope to be fit again before arrival in England, 
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when I trust you will honour me with appointment to 
another ship. 

“T conclude my report with an expression of sincere and 
deep gratitude to Captain Paul Bonifacie and his officers and 
crew of the s.s. Venezia, to whose most generous kindness 
we owe a speedy recovery from the effects of our exposure. 
The doctor is an aged gentleman of 75 years who nobly 
exemplifies the gallant spirit of French self-sacrifice. He, too, 
has done his utmost on our behalf. 

“T am, Gentlemen, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ BENJAMIN CHAVE.” 


The spirit of Sir Benjamin Chave was the intangible factor 
which the enemy failed to understand or recognize, it was 
the spirit of the whole Mercantile Marine, and it saved the 
British Empire and helped to bring the Germans to defeat. 
Etching in a few simple words the sufferings of the others, 
he was silent about his own. Fighting death for days, tor- 
tured by thirst, dragged from the boat in a weak an dying 
condition, he was still willing to face it all again. 

“At present I have not yet regained fully the use of my 
hands and feet, but I hope to be fit again before arrival in 
England, when I trust you will honour me with appointment 
to another ship.” 

His spirit was sublime. 

Even worse were the experiences of those who were in the 
boat of Mr. Blackman, the chief officer, for their ordeal 
lasted eight days, three days longer than the ordeal of the 
captain. There were 30 souls in the boat when her crew 
pulled clear of the sinking liner, among them Miss King, the 
stewardess, and Madame Colin with her baby which was 
only three months old. 

After separating from the captain’s boat, they were fight- 
ing the weather for two days to keep the boat afloat. Then 
death began to take toll. The cook died and was consigned 
to the deep. In the middle of the night one of the English 
seamen went raving mad. They struggled with him in the 
dark to prevent him from jumping overboard or injuring 
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himself and were compelled to lash him down. In the morn- 
ing he, too, passed away. 

As the days went on, one after another grew lightheaded 
and died. One man was raving for two days. Three times 
he jumped into the sea and his comrades managed to drag 
him out again. A fourth time he got over the side and this 
time they were too weak and exhausted to pick him up and 
haul him back. The chief officer steered the boat round and 
did his best, but by that time the sea had ended the poor 
fellow’s suffering. 

They sailed as they could. When the weather was bad 
they put out their sea anchor consisting of a couple of oars 
lashed together. On Sunday morning March 26th the chief 
officer drew the last drop of water from the barrel and served 
it out. They looked for a ship and prayed for rain. A few 
light showers drove them to strive to catch the water, but 
everything on the boat was so impregnated with brine that 
their efforts were vain. As the chief officer reported : — 

“We even tried licking the woodwork to gather up the 
raindrops and so moisten our mouths, but the continual 
spray coming over rendered this of little use. In fact, we 
actually broke up the water beaker in order to lick the in- 
side of the staves, which we found quite saturated with mois- 
ture and to us delicious.” 

Death claimed another on the Sunday evening. But the 
weather was a little kinder to them and the breeze favour- 
able enough to give them hours of unbroken sailing. From 
dusk till dawn the wind drove them steadily through the sea. 
Their numbers were sadly depleted. Ten of them were dead. 
Some who appeared to be the strongest had passed away. But 
the two women and the tiny infant were the care of all and 
were still alive. 

In the afternoon a black streak slipped into their horizon. 
It was the coast of Spain, far distant. They watched it 
anxiously, wondering if they would ever reach it. 

Darkness came down before they arrived. They were so 
weak that they could not get ashore unaided. They cried 
for help, but they were too far from a village to be heard. 

“We'll have to wait for daylight,” said the chief officer. 
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Their ordeal was not yet over. A sudden gust carried 
away their mast. Luckily the stays were attached and they 
were able to use it as a sea anchor. The survivors could not 
have mustered the strength to replace the mast had it been 
necessary. 

In the dawn they were sighted by the fisherfolk of the 
nearby village of Carino, and the kindly Spaniards put off 
in their boats and towed them into harbour. The priest of 
the village came down with his flock to bring the survivors 
ashore. The baby and her mother and the stewardess were 
the first to be lifted out of the boat. One man died as they 
stooped to carry him. Two others in their madness fought 
against their rescuers. 

The villagers made room for them in their simple cot- 
tages, while the priest sent off to Ferrol for a doctor. Not 
until ten days later was it possible to shift them to hospital. 

Two of the other boats of the Alnwick Castle were lost, 
and the remainder paid their dreadful toll, for one was 
found with five dead among the twenty living, while the 
other was picked up with 27 alive. 

That is the torture inflicted on human beings by torpedo- 
ing ships without warning. 

It might be thought that none of the survivors would ever 
again have to undergo so terrible an experience. Fate, how- 
ever, willed it otherwise, for the late Captain Cecil Foster, 
whose courage and seamanship in later years roused the en- 
thusiasm of the world, was among those in the boat which 
reached the coast of Spain. 

He was then chief officer of the Trevose, which, as already 
mentioned, was torpedoed and sent to the bottom on March 
18th. Picked up by the Alnwick Castle, he suffered the 
shock of a second torpedo within twenty-four hours. Ex- 
posure and lack of water brought him nearly to death during 
those terrible eight days in the Alnwick Castle’s boat, yet 
with the same calm courage shown by Sir Benjamin Chave 
he went to sea again as soon as he was well. 

Six years later the ship which he commanded went down 
in a gale on June 4, 1923 in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 
Ships searched for signs of the Trevessa and her crew in 
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vain. Captain Cecil Foster, with the knowledge wrung from 
that dreadful experience during the war, managed for three 
weeks to keep his men in good heart while he sailed their 
open lifeboat for 1,700 miles to safety. 

No finer feat of seamanship has been performed in living 
memory : it ranks with the great voyages of the Elizabethans. 


CHAPTER VII 
ESCAPE OF THE “COTOVIA” AND THE “ POONA” 


OT all the U-boats met with the success that Count 
Ne Spiegel attained with the Ug3 on her maiden 

voyage before she fell in with the Q-ship Prize, for 
on many occasions the submarine commanders found more 
than their match. It must have been a bitter pill to the Ger- 
mans at these times to realize that all their secrecy and 
strategy were vain, that the merchant ship with everything 
against her could still stand up to the undersea warship, and 
that the master untrained in war could develop tactics to foil 
the trained naval officer as well as teaching the latter lessons 
in seamanship. 

A case in point was that of the Cotovia. Bound for the 
port of Kola in North Russia on Admiralty business, she 
was steaming on June 1, 1917 well within the Arctic Circle 
about 250 miles from the Lofoden Islands, which lie off the 
coast of Norway, when her look-out sighted a ship far away 
on the port beam at 10.40 in the morning. 

The Cotovia was pretty far north, and Captain F. H. 
Bryant might have been excused for thinking he was cer- 
tainly out of the way of enemy submarines. It was a lovely 
day, with the sea barely stirred to a ripple now and again by 
a light easterly breeze, as he snapped open his telesope on the 
bridge and brought it to bear in the direction indicated by 
the look-out. The stranger was just ie over the horizon 
and as he examined her closely she looked to him rather like 
a barque. 

But he could not swear to it. There was so little of her to 
see. She might be a barque, on the other hand she might not. 

He was taking no chances. He was anxious not to waste 
time and fuel by zigzagging unnecessarily, so just as a pre- 
caution he altered course until the stranger was right astern. 
He guessed that if she were an enemy she would reveal her- 
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self soon enough. Meanwhile he was proceeding in the right 
direction. In a few minutes he lost sight of the other vessel, 
and for the next fifteen minutes the Cotovia had the seas to 
herself. 

Captain Bryant was quite alert when the look-out reported 
her again, not astern where he had left her, but a point 
ahead, which told him at once that he was being stalked by 
a submarine. Ringing down for full speed, he told the chief 
engineer to give her every ounce he could and again altered 
the course of the ship to bring the submarine astern. The 
master was determined to give the submarine no bigger tar- 
get than he could help. From the deck of the English ship 
the enemy was hidden below the horizon, so the master 
climbed to the fore masthead to keep her in sight and to 
maintain her position right astern. 

For an hour there was a silent contest between Captain 
Bryant seeking to get away and to keep the enemy dead 
astern, and the submarine striving to overhaul the Cotovia. 
The enemy, having the speed of the merchantman, gradu- 
ally drew up until just after 12 o’clock when she could be 
seen plainly from the bridge. For another half hour the 
race went on before the duel began. It opened at 12.30 with 
a shot from the submarine that raised a splash a mile behind 
the Cotovia. To some of the crew it appeared that their ship 
was still out of range, but in ten minutes their illusion was 
shattered by the shells which began to fall in an absolute 
line just 150 feet ahead of the ship. 

The master of the merchantman could delay the issue no 
longer. Giving his gunners the signal to fire on the sub- 
marine, in order to keep her if possible at a distance, he 
began to put into operation his other defensive means to 
try to dodge the enemy in a smoke cloud. They lit the 
smoke boxes according to Admiralty instructions and 
dropped them overboard, hoping for a fog of smoke that 
would completely blind the enemy, instead of which they 
observed a thin trail of smoke that would not veil a dinghy, 
let alone a cargo vessel. 

Disappointed, but in no wise dismayed, by their failure to 
conjure smoke out of the floating boxes, they tried the other 
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a from the cowls on board the ship. Inducing the 
ames to emerge as instructed, they applied the water that 
ought to have started the smoke cloud, instead of which they 
merely put the flames out. They did their best, but their 
exertions and as much skill as they could bring to bear 
failed to induce that massive and impenetrable cloud of 
smoke that was necessary for their escape. 

“The failure may probably have been due to our inex- 
perience,” said Captain Bryant later. It goes to show the 
character of the man. He did not blame the apparatus, but 
was quite prepared to believe that perhaps they lacked skill 
in its use. 

The English gunners, putting up some good shooting, 
made the enemy too nervous to risk coming closer. The 
German shooting was absolutely in the path of the ship, and 
each time a shell exploded fifty yards in front of the Cotovia 
the master thought that the next would surely score a hit. 
Obviously the Germans manning the guns were clever at 
their work, they allowed for the alteration in the position of 
the ship between each shot, but always they marched just 
slightly ahead. It was little enough, but sufficient for the 
shells to drop into the sea instead of into the ship. 

Most gallantly the Cotovia fought back for two hours. 

“More than half the shells are gone,” the chief officer 
reported. 

“ Better cease firing for a time,” said Captain Bryant. 

He watched the enemy, who also stopped firing, starting 
to overtake them very quickly. In a straightforward chase 
the merchantman had no chance against the submarine. 
There were few shells left in the locker for the Englishmen 
to defend themselves with. Summing up the situation, Cap- 
tain Bryant prepared for the worst. 

Going to his cabin, he took out all his confidential papers 
and threw them into the cabin stove. While they were 
burning he picked up his Secret Code and other war books 
that the enemy would have paid any sum to obtain and: 
dropped them into the sea. Being weighted for the emer- 
gency, they sank at once and were safe from prying eyes 
for ever. Captain Bryant felt easier in his mind as he saw 
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them go. He knew that if the enemy got his ship, they were 
denied valuable information that would be worth man 
ships to them, so he prepared to carry on the fight to the end. 

Going to the gun, he brought his telescope to bear on the 
submarine. The enemy was still end on, but the conning 
tower had a decided list to port—from fifteen to twenty 
degrees he judged it to be. Why she listed he did not know. 
He had not observed any of his shells register a hit. 

Altering her course, the submarine opened fire with her 
after gun. The shells went too close to the bridge to be 
pleasant, for she had managed to bring the Cotovia into a 
more favourable position. What the enemy overlooked was 
that she also was a better target to the gunners on the 
English ship. 

Captain Bryant was not a little puzzled. He watched 
some men come out of the conning tower of the enemy and 
stoop down on the foredeck and start to do something there. 
They seemed to be working on the deck beside the gun, but 
what it was Captain Bryant could not make out. Two men 
were standing by the after gun as Captain Bryant gave the 
order to open fire again. 

Their gun boomed out. 

“Two hundred yards over,” said Captain Bryant, spotting 
the shot. 

The range was closed and the next shell splashed just to 
the right of the enemy. Another shell was ene home, 
the breach was locked and the gun fired. The shell hit the 
water close to the conning tower, against the base of which 
it appeared to explode. To quote from his report: 

“Number four and last was a direct hit, and exploded on 
the fore deck of the enemy, fore side of the gun. At this our 
gunner threw down his firing lanyard and grasped his mate’s 
hand before I had reported the shot. My attention was 
attracted by shouting from our bridge, and when I did look 
again towards the enemy, a very few seconds after, the sub- 
marine had completely disappeared. In my opinion the list 
continued until she turned over with about four men on the 
fore deck and two on the after deck, both guns being visible 
a few seconds before her final disappearance. The time was 
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now 3.20 p.m. and our course was altered 8 points, with a 
view to escape the attention of any consorting submarine. 
The day closed with a strong §.W. gale with rough sea and 
rainy weather.” 

Very stormy indeed for the German submarine, which 
was outfought by the master of the Cotovia. 

On arrival in port Captain Bryant received this message 
from the Naval Authorities: 

“Best congratulations to Cotovia on very spirited and 
gallant action.” 

At that moment when the outlook was blacker than ever 
before or after, with the U-boats reaching the peak of their 
sinkings, Britain needed all the encouragement she could 
find. It might be thought there was aniple justification for 
regarding that enemy submarine as a total loss. The 
Admiralty, cold and calculating on the heights, would not 
allow itself to be led away by its desires. If the enemy were 
sunk, it was one submarine the less to cope with. To allow 
themselves to imagine it was sunk if it could still be brought 
into action was an attitude of mind that would certainly 
lead to disaster. It was no good whittling away the enemy 
forces on paper if they still in fact hunted the seas. 

For all its correctness, this attitude was exasperating to a 
degree. When consulted on the matter some months later 
by Lloyd’s, the most the Admiralty would admit was that 
the submarine was probably damaged, but not sunk. Time 
and again men who had done all they knew to defeat a 
German submarine met with the same reply, if they did not 
meet with something still less satisfying by being told that 
the Admiralty did not consider the submarine was damaged 
on the occasion referred to. It was not particularly encourag- 
ing to the masters of the merchant ships. 

But as against this non-committal attitude must be set the 
instant recognition that a master met with if he put up a 
good fight against one of the submarines. In the case of the 
Cotovia, Captain Bryant was not only awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, but there was an award of {£200 
by the Admiralty to be shared out among the captain and 
crew, as well as another monetary award from the under- 
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writers, so there was an actual material gain to be set against 
a problematical loss, and ease any disappointment that 
might be felt at the Admiralty attitude. 

- In most cases My Lords of the Admiralty were probably 
right, but now and again they must have been wrong; for 
there remained several U-boats which disappeared mysteri- 
ously without the German or British naval authorities being 
aware of how and where they came to grief, and it is not 
unlikely that some of them met their ends in an encounter 
with a merchantman which failed to receive due credit. 

Captain Alexander Cuthbert who commanded the Ethel- 
aric was not troubling about what the Admiralty thought 
when he saw a big tank steamer being attacked by a sub- 
marine at 5.30 p.m. on April 6, 1917. His main concern was 
to avoid the submarine, so he altered course, rang down for 
full speed and started to run for it. For half an hour the 
master and crew of the Ethelaric watched the tank steamer 
trying to escape the final tragedy. Then a big explosion told 
of a torpedo striking home, and by 6.15 p.m. the tanker slid 
under the surface and the watching men saw one or two 
little boats dotted on the seas. 

Was that to be their own fate? They did not know. They 
stood at their stations while the ship throbbed through the 
seas, hoping for the best, watching the seas anxiously. In 
fifteen minutes they learned the worst: the submarine was 
chasing them. A squall of heavy rain gave them some cover 

-and raised their hopes, and when the darkness came down 
later i appeared to have lost the ehemy. 

The chief engineer of the steamer gave her the biggest 
head of steam she could carry. The engines pounded away 
as they drove her full speed to the north away from the 

~ enemy. The crew stood at emergency stations, captain and 
officers and look-outs gazed into the darkness through their 
night glasses, hoping the enemy had been evaded, but keep- 
ing a keen watch in case she was still on their track. After 
steaming at speed for an hour and a half, Captain Cuthbert 
swung the ship at right-angles to the course she had been 
steaming. They had no means of knowing whether they 
were safe or still in danger. 
; 7 
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In forty-five minutes their doubts were dispelled. A shout 
from one of the look-outs called the attention of the captain 
to a torpedo travelling toward them on the port bow. 
Luckily the German calculations of the speed of the ship 
were a trifle out and the torpedo passed ahead of them by a 
bare ten feet. 

The instant that torpedo was sighted, the captain swung 
his ship round to face the danger. Once more the luck was 
with him, for a second torpedo fired by the enemy was 
sighted approaching the port quarter, and the ship turned 
just in time to let the torpedo pass harmlessly astern. The 
prompt action of the pee alone saved the ship from that 
second torpedo. The following extract from his own reports 
gives an excellent account of the ensuing events. 

“The helm was then steadied, and about two minutes later 
we saw the conning tower of a submarine come to the sur- 
face and travelling fast about one mile off our port quarter. 
I immediately brought him to bear astern and opened fire at 
1,200 yards range. First shot passed over him. Altered range 
to 800 yards. Second shot hit the submarine about midway 
between his conning tower and stern, causing a violent ex- 
plosion on submarine and with a high vivid flash of blue 
flame. He then tried to get away on port quarter, but made 
no attempt to dive and appeared to be in difficulties, though 
still travelling fast, so we continued our fire. Third shot hit 
him just abaft the conning tower and he immediately 
stopped. dead, floated on the surface nght in our wake, and 
under a bright moon, for about two minutes, then lifted his 
bow and sank stern first. 

“Time was then about 9.15 p.m., our fight having lasted 
thirty minutes from start to finish. 

“T then completed the circle in which we had been fight- 
ing and practically passed over or near where he sank, but 
nothing more was seen or heard. At 9.30 p.m. I set our 
course east and made straight for the land at full speed, all 
hands standing to quarters throughout the night until it was 
perfectly daylight on morning of the 7th inst. At 8 a.m. we 
signalled a cruiser patrol and made a full report, and also 
requested him to go to the assistance of the tank steamer’s 
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boats, if any, which he apparently did after he had safely 
convoyed us to the next patrol. In this manner we 
were passed on from one convoy to another until off Queens- 
town.” 

Directly the Ethelaric docked, the naval authorities 
ordered Captain Cuthbert and the chief gunner George Mac- 
key to report at the Admiralty, where the master of the 
steamer gave a full account of the action. 

A nice cheque from the owners, the Harrowing Steamship 
ase of Whitby, followed by a cheque from Lloyd’s as 
well as Lloyd’s Silver Medal for Captain Cuthbert were 
among the material rewards that came to the master and 
crew of the steamer. There was even a letter from the 
Admiralty asking the owners to congratulate Captain Cuth- 
bert on his prompt action in manceuvring his ship; but when 
the owners inquired whether the submarine was lost, they 
received the usual cold and formal letter saying that My 
Lords of the Admiralty considered it improbable that the 
submarine was sunk. 

The master, writing to Lloyd’s, said: 

“We regret the Admiralty’s decision, and that we were 
unable to produce convincing proof that we actually 
destroyed the submarine. 

“Referring to the Silver Medal and Certificate for Meri- 
torious Services which you have so kindly awarded myself, 
I am exceedingly pleased in being the recipient of so splen- 
did an award, and one which is so highly prized in the 
Merchant Service, and I shall feel proud to wear the medal 
whenever occasion arises. 

“Thanking you again for your generous appreciation, and 
trusting that should the emergency again arise we shall not 
be found wanting.” 

It was left to the owners, after receiving the aloof and 
correct replies of the Admiralty to express in a letter to 
Whitehall the opinion held by the average man: 

“We do not know whether any gratuity of any sort has 
been given by the Admiralty to the crew of the s.s. Ethelaric. 
Personally we think it good policy that this should be done, 
as it is within our knowledge that the commanders of U-boats 
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appear to be attempting to terrify armed merchant ships 
from using their guns. 

“In a recent case in which a steamer of ours was sunk by 
submarine the commander of the latter inquired why the 
gun had not been used and was told, we believe, that the 
gun had jammed. The reply of the commander of the sub- 
marine was in a threatening manner. ‘It’s a good thing for 
you you did not use your gun, for if you had I would have 
given you gun.’ He did his utmost to get the gunners identi- 
fied and made prisoners, but the rest of the crew loyally 
supported their incognito and we believe as a destroyer made 
its appearance he was compelled to content himself by taking 
the captain and chief engineer prisoners. 

“We know nothing beyond newspaper reports as to the 
treatment of the crew of the Belgian Prince, but it does 
appear to a shipowner that when a crew behaved as ener- 
getically and patriotically as the crew of the Ethelaric did, 
by way of encouragement to seamen placed in a similar pre- 
dicament they should receive ample reward for their bravery 
and loyalty. You perhaps remember that we distributed a 
sum of money amongst the crew of the Ethelaric out of our 
own pockets and obtained from Sir Alfred Yarrow a reward 
to the chief officer for his watchful care in sighting the sub- 
marine. Whether the latter was destroyed or not, we think 
the evidence was proof to show that at any rate she was 
damaged by gunfire.” 

What Mr. Harrowing stated in his letter about the Ger- 
mans seeking to terrify the masters and crews of merchant- 
men was true. They took many captains prisoner, after 
sinking their ships, in the hope of stopping ships from put- 
ting to sea, but their terrorism failed to achieve the effect at 
which they aimed. Some of the captains suffered the greatest 
indignities while aboard the submarines and were driven to 
rummaging in the garbage pails to find scraps to eat. How 
many of them passed away as a result of their ordeal I can- 
not say; but it is rather significant that two whom I tried to 
trace were both dead. 

Another thrilling encounter with an enemy craft took 
place on February 16, 1917 when the Buranda was attacked 
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off the coast of Spain by a submarine as long as herself. The 
enemy opened fire at a distance of 3} miles, which was just 
outside the range of the gun on the steamer, much to the 
chagrin of Captain F. J. Lane, her commander. Acting as 
the situation dictated, he altered course to bring the sub- 
marine astern and ran for it at top speed. The Buranda kept 
firing on the U-boat, which prudently kept her distance. 
The Germans at last found the mark, their first hit cut 
through the main deck and shattered a deck beam, making 
a hole about eighteen inches square and smashing various 
water pipes and steam pipes about six feet from the bridge. 
The following shell hit the lower bridge next to the chart 
house and exploded in a cabin. It not only wrecked the mess 
room pantry and steward’s room, but it started a fire which 
nearly choked Captain Lane on the upper bridge as well as 
the man at the wheel. 

The third shell hit the ship just on the water line and 
made a hole nearly a yard square, which let the sea with a 
rush into Number 4 hold. At once the ship heeled and 
began to settle. 

A master of lesser calibre might have thought the time 
was come to surrender the ship, but the thought did not 
enter Captain Lane’s head. His one concern was to cheat the 
Germans of their quarry. Continuing his flight at top speed, 
he managed to get out of range after being under fire for 
fifty minutes, and the German commander, who seemed 
afraid to punch home his attack, let her go. 

The crew meanwhile fought the fire which the shells had 
started and by the time the Buranda reached. Alicante they 
had it under control. The ship was in rather a mess, full to 
water level aft, where she was drawing 20 feet 6 inches, 
which cocked her up in the water and made her draw 3 feet 
forward. The first thing the master and the engineers tried 
to do was to pump out the ship and repair the steam pipes 
which had been cut by the shell. They struggled with the 
means at their disposal, but at last they were obliged to 
give up. 

Looking round the port, the master of the Buranda sought 
facilities for repairing the ship. He could find none. Yet it 
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was impossible to continue the voyage until her safety was 
assured. 

Coming across the divers attached to the port, he com- 
missioned them to go down to survey the damage, which 
they did. Acting on their report, he set the ship’s carpenter 
to work to make a patch of wood and canvas to cover the 
hole and sent the divers down to manceuvre it in place. 
When this was done they started the pumps and soon 
emptied the flooded hold. 

The patch, of course, was still under water, and although 
it enabled them to pump out the hold, it would never have 
withstood the shock of the seas outside. Knowing this, 
Captain Lane decided that what Alicante could not do for 
him, he would do for himself. To attempt to make a more 
durable patch while the hole remained below the water line 
would have entailed the use of divers, consequently he deter- 
mined to tip up the ship by flooding tanks forward and 
pumping out those aft in order to bring the hole above the 
water. They finished this feat of balancing the ship at 
3 o'clock in the morning of February 21st, and managed to 
bring the hole between three and four feet above the water. 

It was now possible for the engineers of the ship to get to 
work on the hull. During the next day or two while they 
were laboriously drilling a series of holes, the master went 
rummaging ashore and luckily was able to find someone with 
a steel plate five feet square, and slightly more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. This was the very thing that he wanted, 
and eventually they were able to bolt this over the hole and 
make a good, seamanlike job of it. In his account to the 
owners he wrote :— 

“T have had the winch pipes repaired, put a patch on 
holes in deck and repaired boats, but of course all this is of 
a temporary nature to enable us to get where the repairs can 
be made. My cabin is in a terrible state, port side burnt out 
and all the rest riddled with pieces of shell and damaged by 
fire and smoke and water. I had some stores damaged and 
all cabin and mess room gear destroyed. 

“T have just got here what is needed to go on with. 

“Lloyd’s agent here informs me he is able on surveyor’s 
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report to grant me a seaworthy certificate to proceed else- 
where for repairs and I shall see this is done. The Consul 
has received instructions to disburse the ship, but the ex- 
penses will not be heavy. The largest amount will be the 
diver’s account of five hundred pesetas—about {22 7s. We 
have done the work as quickly as possible and I shall proceed 
immediately all is in order. 

“I am glad to report crew all safe and the conduct of the 
two gunners was most brave and plucky, for without them 
and their gun we should have been unable to save the ship.” 

He very carefully gave a full account of the damage done 
by the bursting shells, but forgot to mention that some of the 
men aboard were extremely lucky to escape with their lives. 
From first to last his thoughts were for the ship, to keep her 
from enemy clutches and to make her seaworthy again. 
Small wonder that the German submarine commanders 
began to lose heart when they ran up against men like 
Captain F. J. Lane. 

Another seaman of the same type was Captain S. C. 
Warner, of the P. and O. steamer Poona, which left the 
Royal Albert Docks on December 3, 1916 on a voyage to 
Calcutta. She was a big vessel of over 7,000 tons, carrying 
cargo worth {£400,000 and specie to the value of £150,000o— 
a prize worth waiting for! She made her stately way down 
the Thames and round the North Foreland to drop anchor 
in the Downs. She dared not go on, for there were sub- 
marines hunting in the Channel that would have been de- 
lighted to end her career. Waiting there until the morning 
of the 6th, when it was considered safe for her to resume her 
voyage, she steamed past Dover and through the straits out 
into the Channel. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon she passed 
a dozen miles out at sea by Eastbourne, and five minutes 
later while off Beachy Head she was shattered by a tre- 
mendous explosion. 

Captain Warner rushed from his cabin to the bridge to 
find she was already settling fast by the head. It looked as 
though there would hardly be time to launch the boats 
before she went down. 

Stopping the engines to take way off the ship and ease the 
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strain on the bulkheads, the master ordered the boats to be 
manned and launched. The wireless operator sent out an 
S.O.S. before he was ordered to the boats, and at 3.30 Captain 
Warner, who was the last man aboard, took his own place in 
a boat waiting alongside. He stood off to see the last of his 
ship, while patrols came rushing up and began to pick up 
the Poona’s crew. He refused to go aboard one of the patrols 
himself, for he was far too busy watching his ship. 

Judging by the first sudden rush it seemed certain that 
before many minutes elapsed she would sink. To the 
master’s expert eye she appeared to have steadied, and he 
wondered if it would be possible to save her after all. At 
4 o'clock he put back to the ship and clambered aboard, 
along with the first, second and third officers, the chief 
engineer and half a dozen native sailors. 

Ten men took their lives in their hands to try to save that 
rich ship from going to the bottom. It is doubtful if she was 
torpedoed. What probably happened was that one of the 
U-boats known to be operating in the Channel while the 
Poona was held up in the Downs laid a few mines off Beachy 
Head which caught the P. and O. steamer and dealt her a 
terrible wound. 

Her master fought to bring her to port, and just after 7 
o'clock began to crawl along under tow in the direction of 
Seaford. The men aboard had no boat in which to escape if 
she should go down suddenly. All the Poona’s boats were 
cast adrift by the patrols after taking the seamen from them, 
so in an emergency the officers and men on the steamer 
would have to sink or swim. If they were not carried down 
with her they might stand a chance of being picked up, 
providing they could be seen in the dark. That was some- 
thing to face when the time came. 

For three days the master struggled to cover the sixty 
miles between Eastbourne and Portsmouth. Sometimes tugs 
were towing him, and sometimes they were taken off and 
ordered elsewhere by the naval authorities. Patrol boats 
came, remained for a time and went their way. Torpedo boats 
took a hand in the towing and were very helpful. 

Once on December 7th, the situation was so critical that 
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the master of the Poona ordered the members of his crew 
off the ship on to a tug. After a time the steamer steadied 
again and he was able to bring his men back. 

It was, in fact, touch and go the whole time. The skipper 
of one tug refused to carry out orders, and ignored the in- 
structions of Captain Warner as well as the commander of a 
torpedo boat. His intentions were no doubt good. He felt 
sure the ship was going and that the best thing to do was to 
beach her while there was time. His remarks to this effect, 
shouted at the top of his voice, were not calculated to make 
the men on the Poona very happy. In the end the naval 
commander had to send a couple of armed bluejackets 
aboard the tug to see that the skipper did what he was told 
and towed the ship as instructed by Captain Warner. 
Neither the captain of the Poona nor the commander of the 
torpedo boat could suffer the skipper of a tug to do as he 
liked with a ship whose cargo and treasure were worth half 
a million. 

Another time during that trip Captain Warner was so 
dubious about the ship remaining afloat that he ordered the 
other members of the crew into the boats of the vessels 
standing by. If the weather had been rough she must have 
gone, but although it was December the fates were kind to 
him and the weather remained fine. 

On the morning of the gth, while still some miles from 
Portsmouth, first one tug cast off, then another, to be fol- 
lowed by the naval vessels, leaving the stricken ship quite 
alone and utterly helpless. She had no pumps to cope with 
the water she was making, her list was growing, and the 
absence of boats was a matter of concern to the master. His 
urgent message to the naval authorities summed up the 
situation so succinctly that in a couple of hours four tugs 
appeared one after another and with their help the Poona 
was saved. 

The master of the Poona had sailed the seas all his life, he 
had been compelled to heave to in bad storms and had ex- 
perienced most of the troubles that afflict the mariner. But 
never before had he been through so nerve-racking an ordeal. 
He alone knew how badly the ship was wounded. The force 
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of the explosion was so great that it cracked the plates right 
down each side of the ship by number 4 hold and buckled 
them across the deck. All the time he was wondering if the 
ship was going to break in two and drop to the bottom. 

On the top of this anxiety was the certainty that the ship 
was being kept afloat solely by one bulkhead that separated 
hold number 1 from hold number 2. If it had given way 
the ship must have gone. Nothing could have saved her, for 
the hole in number 1 hold was See ae actually 
measured 50 feet by 25. The average suburban house could 
have been pushed through it without any trouble. 

Only a man with outstanding grit and determination 
would have the courage to hang on to a ship in that terrible 
state and bring her home safely. 

The master of the Poona did his full share during those 
three tense days in defeating the German submarine cam- 


paign. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ENCOUNTERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


P CHE happiest hunting ground of all for the German 


submarines was in the Mediterranean, where they 

swept British ships into the depths by the thousand 
tons. Everything seemed to combine to help the enemy. 
The Admiralty, with as much as it could do to protect the 
sea lanes of Britain, thought that the Germans could not 
operate so far afield; but the U-boats successfully made the 
passage round the north of Scotland and through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, to run amuck like otters breaking into a private 
pond where fish were preserved. The ships were necessarily 
confined to certain routes and consequently the U-boats had 
merely to hang around and pick them off, which they did so 
freely that the British Admiralty as well as the French naval 
authorities were disturbed and startled. 

Vessels taken from other duties and sent to patrol the 
routes to protect the shipping, tended to make the task of the 
raiders easier, for the enemy had merely to watch for a 
patrol to find out the route along which a ship was bound to 
pass sooner or later. Another weakness which played into 
the hands of the foe was that the whole Mediterranean suf- 
fered from divided opinions due to divided control. It was 
split up into British zones and French zones and later Italian 
zones which proved so disastrous in practice that Italy was 
at last compelled to intimate to Britain and France that she 
would be forced to drop out of the war unless more ships 
were placed at her disposal. The toll of shipping amounted 
to hundreds of thousands of tons a month before an English 
Admiral was given sole command of the war against sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean, leaving the French to con- 
centrate upon the enemy in the Adriatic. By the time the 
war ended the U-boats had slaughtered in the Mediter- 


J’ ranean 1,409 ships with an aggregate of 3,286,462 tons. 


Conditions were truly desperate, and dozens of ships were 
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reduced to huddling in harbour like flocks of frightened 
ducks among which the fox was just about to pounce. The 
naval authorities could not cope with the situation. Lack- 
ing patrol vessels, they had to do the best they could with 
the means available. The strange consequence was that 
their best protection in the important area proved to be no 
defence at all. 

The British Admiralty was obliged at times to bluff dur- 
ing the war, as I have already mentioned, but their most 
effective deception was played at Malta. Ships flocked there 
for protection and none was available. They hurried into 
harbour to wait until an escort could take them a little 
further on, and escorts were rare. They filled the harbour 
at Valetta and overflowed outside until the authorities were 
driven to send them to St. Paul’s Bay, north of Valetta or to 
Marsa Scirocco at the south of the island. 

Here they anchored by the score, an absolute gift to the 
Germans. But the enemy commanders had no intention of 
committing suicide by deliberately charging into a minefield. 
The periscopes of the U-boats cleaved the waters on the fifty- 
fathom line while the commanders looked longingly at the 
fine ships and cursed that string of buoys which lay between 
them and their prey. To German eyes the buoys marked a 
minefield and nets that were an insuperable barrier. 

Years later Admiral Ballard revealed that there was 
nothing at all to stop the Germans cleaning up all the ships 
they saw, that not one mine or net stood in the way. The 
sole protection to those ships worth millions of pounds ster- 
ling were lines of old oil drums, all newly painted to convey 
the most sinister impression and carefully moored to indi- 
cate the mines and nets which only existed in the imagina- 
tion of the lurking U-boat commanders. The amusing thing 
is that this camouflage was more effective than the real 
mines and nets at Otranto. It is something to chuckle over 
now, but the lack of defences was really tragic at the time. 
If the Germans had discovered the bluff, the Allied losses of 
ships might conceivably have risen to a point beyond which 
Italy, starved of tonnage, was unable to continue, leaving the 
issue rather problematical. 
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One aspect of the Mediterranean losses not hitherto 
touched upon is distinctly illuminating. To suggest that 
ships in that area went about with placards bearing the words 
Stop Me anp Stnx Mg, or that they queued up patiently 
waiting for their turn to be sunk is, of course, an over-state- 
ment, yet it has the germ of truth in it. A German officer 
stated to an official of Lloyd’s that when he was engaged in 
sinking ships in the Mediterranean it was a common sight 
to see foreign vessels change course and sail or steam in his 
direction as though their masters were deliberately trying to 
come within range of the submarine and make things as 
easy as possible for him. One Swedish master whose ship he 
sank said quite plainly that he was very glad his ship was 
sent to the bottom. In such cases the whole question was one 
of insurance. 

Incidentally this same German officer, K. Kabbe, men- 
tioned that the cleverest seaman he met during the war was 
a Portuguese master who, directly he sighted the submarine, 
started to steam in circles. As the course of the steamer, the 
Madeira, was continually changing, it was not feasible for 
the German to get in a torpedo shot. 

For hour after hour he stalked the Madeira, which pro- 
gressed in a spiral course along the Mediterranean. The 
Portuguese did not give the submarine a single opening. 
All the morning the German followed, and despite his 
annoyance he was forced to admire the cleverness of the 
man who put into practice the perfect method of making the 
deadly submarine impotent. 

Throughout the afternoon of October 7, 1918, the chase 
went on, with the Portuguese steamer spiralling safely on her 
way. Just at dusk some French torpedo boats appeared on 
the horizon, and the Portuguese master, intent on placing 
his ship safely under their escort at the earliest moment, 
started to make straight for them. It was the first time he 
had steered a direct course since dawn, and it was fatal. The 
German seized the opportunity he had been waiting for all 
day long, and his torpedo added the Madeira to the Mediter- 
ranean losses. 

This Portuguese master deserved to save his ship. Instead, 
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he lost her within sight of safety; but he so impressed the 
German submarine officer that fourteen years after the war 
was over the German was still paying a tribute to the clever 
seamanship of the Portuguese. 

The eal of navigating a vessel in the Mediterranean 
was brought out by the experience of Captain David Thomas 
of the Imperial Transport, which sailed from Port Said on 
April 9, 1917 in ballast, with a crew of 96, and three officers 
and 55 natives attached to the camel corps. His course was 
very carefully laid down by the naval authorities in order to 
try to cheat the German submarines o erating on the route. 
For hours he zigzageed his way according to instructions to 
a point 80 miles north of Port Said, while his look-outs kept 
an unceasing watch for the enemy. Moving through the 
night without lights, he zigzapged until midday on April 
roth, when the naval authorities called him up to make 
known to him the positions of submarines that were within 
20 miles of his ship. He zigzagged along to the second point 
laid down, while the authorities gave him the unpleasant 
news that submarines were manceuvring in his tracks and 
fixed the positions of the enemy on the chart. 

All that day Captain Thomas steered as directed, knowing 
that he was being stalked and wondering if he could escape. 
It was like a game of chess with the ship as a prize, the 
moves of the German U-boats being discovered by the naval 
authorities who in turn moved the steamer to a new position 
to frustrate the attack of the enemy. 

Throughout the night he steamed with screened lights so 
that there should be nothing to give away his position to the 
hunters, and at 5 o'clock the next morning the navy warned 
him that the enemy by now was working to the south of 
him. For hour after hour the Imperial Transport steamed 
her zigzag course, with all aboard watching for signs of the 
enemy. At noon Captain Thomas attained the position fixed 
by the authorities and altered course to make for the next 

oint. 
7 An hour later the blow fell. After being hunted for two 
days, they saw the deadly torpedo leaving a white line on the 
blue sea as it streaked toward the steamer. What happened 
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then is better told by Captain Thomas, whose report was 
kindly placed at my disposal by his owners, Messrs. Houlder 
Brothers. 

“TI immediately gave orders ‘Helm hard a-starboard’ and 
‘Stand by the boats and rafts,’ as there was no chance of 
clearing the torpedo, as the same must have been fired at a 
very close range, which struck the steamer on the port side 
about the fore part of number 2 hold. Ordered boats and 
rafts in the water, and manned by the crew, as the vessel was 
submerging very quickly. I then destroyed all confidential 
papers and code books. The wireless aerials were brought 
down through the explosion. Tried to fire the Admiralty 
emergency rockets, but without success. To my knowledge 
there were no casualties resulting from the explosion. We 
had no sooner pulled clear from the steamer than she dis- 
appeared, sinking head foremost.” 

Directly the ship had taken the plunge the submarine 
emerged amid the wreckage and the boats, and the gun was 
trained on the shipwrecked men. “ Where is the command- 
ing officer?” called the Germans. 

Captain Thomas, knowing that any attempt at evasion 
might bring disaster on the rest, rose calmly to his feet. He 
was a brave man. “I’m the master,” he called. 

“Come aboard,” he was ordered. 

Captain Thomas turned to the second officer. “ You'd 
better make for Alexandria, and do your best for the other 
boats and rafts,” he said, and boarded the submarine, which 
quietly submerged, after he was taken below, without seek- 
ing to molest the men in the boats. Luckily they were all 
“ picked up without loss of life. 

Captain David Thomas was a prisoner on board the U 34. 
for four days. Like Captain Burroughs, he received a shock 
at the information which the Germans possessed, for Com- 
mander Riicker was quite friendly and communicative to the 
English captain. 

“TI have waited since 11 o'clock to get your ship in the 
right position to torpedo her,” he said. “It was difficult 
owing to the zigzag course you steered. I missed the Medina 
this morning because she was travelling too fast.” 
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Commander Riicker took out his chart. “This is your 
course since you left Port Said,” he continued. 

Captain Thomas examined the chart and to his amaze- 
ment saw his course correctly marked. The tracks of other 
ships were also marked down. If the U-boats could not be 
seen, here was proof that they hunted with eyes very wide- 
open. 

Phe biggest shock of all came to the English prisoner over 
the mine and net defences across the Straits of Otranto 
which the U 34 had to pass to get to Cattaro, where Captain 
Thomas was eventually put ashore to await an escort for the 
prison camp at Karlsruhe. 

“They are 55 metres deep,” said Commander Riicker. 

“How do you come to be so fully advised about these 
secrets?” inquired the amazed prisoner. 

“We have good friends in London, and the net obstruc- 
tions are going to be 70 metres deep next week,” came the 
reply without the slightest hesitation. 

It was quite true that the Allies were about to add another 
section in order to deepen the nets, so the Germans were 
well advised of what was going to take place. 

The U 34, which sank many ships in the Mediterranean, 
continued her depredations under Klasing after Riicker was 
recalled to take charge of a larger boat. Her luck held right 
to the termination of the war when fifteen German sub- 
marines made a last desperate bid to steal home from the 
Mediterranean to Germany. 

All the Allied submarine hunters concentrated in the 
Straits of Gibraltar to prevent the U-boats from getting 
home were greatly helped by fine weather which made visi- 
bility so good that the enemy dared not show even a peri- 
scope above the surface. Saacuieue the U-boats groped their 
way blindly through the Straits while seaplanes droned over- 
head looking for them, and submarine chasers and torpedo 
boats quartered the seas from Africa to Gibraltar. The 
enemy heard the hum of propellers all round them and crept 
along in the depths, wondering where they were. 

One U-boat commander after being submerged for some 
time was very uncertain of his position. Listening carefully 
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until that droning noise which meant death to them sub- 
sided, he came to the surface to see where he was. To his 
horror he saw a torpedo boat only a quarter of a mile away 
bearing straight down on him. The U 63 did a crash dive in 
seconds that took her down to 30 feet just as the destroyer 
cut overhead. The Germans endured a nightmare that 
seemed as though it would never end. Depth charges ex- 
ploded all round them as they ran for their lives. They 
listened to explosions taking place at a lower level, they 
heard the depth charges going off over their heads while 
they drove along between the two fires. The commander 
kept her below the surface until he had been cleaving the 
waters of the Atlantic for miles before he ran the risk of 
coming up again. 

Despite the numerous submarine hunters and the added 
handicap of fine weather, thirteen of those raiders were 
lucky enough to pass the Straits safely and make their way 
round the British Isles back to Germany. It shows the 
difficulty of combating submarines. The U 35, which had 
hunted the Mediterranean since 1916, crept into Barcelona 
where she struck her flag to the Spanish authorities, being 
joined later by U 74. Of all that fleet of submarines the U 34 
alone left her bones at the bottom of the seas she had 
scourged for so long. 

Her end was extraordinary. It was as though the sea itself 
sought vengeance on her and wreathed her in magic to pre- 
vent her from escaping. Her commander, giving Gibraltar 
as wide a passage as possible, lurked on the other side of the 
Straits on the African coast on November 8, 1918, hoping to 
run through to safety after dark. November gth was but a 
few minutes old when the British motor launch No. 155 
sighted her within range of the guns of Ceuta and raced. to- 
wards her. The hunt was up with a vengeance. Another 
motor launch, No. 373, firing off Very’s lights, lit up the sea 
and revealed the enemy sliding beneath the surface. The 
Q-ship Privet which had so long sought such an opportunity 
hastened to the spot. 

With gun and depth charge they battered the raider. 
Escape was impossible. As she struggled in the depths 
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countless millions of animalculz turned her plates into 
sheets of phosphorescent fire. The seas which che had de- 
filed for so long lit her up with ghostly light and made her 
an easy target. By 12.30 she was riven and her crew dead— 
the last German submarine to be sunk in the war. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE END OF U 49 


sk a submarine, built with all the strength the 

human mind could conceive, should be brought to its 

; end by tiny atoms of life which float all day in the 
light of the sun gnd give out their phosphorescent gleam at 
night seems almost an act of poetic justice. The sea usually 
befriended the submarines. It concealed the raiders while 
they encompassed their work. Time and again the waters 
veiled them while the destroyers above sought their quarry 
in vain; all too often the ocean helped a submarine to sink a 
ship and escape unseen. That the seas themselves should 
reveal, as they did the U 34, instead of conceal, was rather 
wonderful, as though Nature herself revolted at the massacre 
of ships and the destruction of human life perpetrated by the 
enemy. 

The uncanny phosphorescence which sometimes gens the 
surface of the deep led another raider to disaster on Septem- 
ber 11, 1917 and brought the Distinguished Service Order to 
Captain A. T. Pope, who sent her writhing under his iron- 
shod keel into the depths. It is a rare instance of the seas 
delivering ue one of these craft that Pee on men and ships. 

It might be thought that with thousands of armed mer- 
chantmen fighting engagements with enemy submarines 
there would be dozens of U-boats sunk by merchant ships. 
From the records I have studied I can state that many cap- 
tains in the Mercantile Marine were certainly under the im- 
pression that they had dealt a U-boat its death blow, and 
they were naturally disappointed when the Admiralty in- 
formed them that they were mistaken. The sinking of a 
U-boat by an ordinary iner or ship of commerce was 1n fact 
so rare that I cannot trace more than seven that were sunk 
by the Mercantile Marine throughout the whole war, and one 
of these, strangely enough, was run down quite by accident 
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by the steamer Braeneil off the toe of England in January, 
1918. It seems rather ironic, in view of all the hundreds of 
craft that were chasing and hunting submarines, that the 
Braeneil without design or intention should blunder into the 
U3 off the Lizard and pass on her way without knowing 
she had sent a submarine to the bottom. 

There was nothing accidental about the sinking of the 
U 49 by the British Transport. It was a tense battle of sea- 
manship and nerves, with men wondering for hours whether 
they were to be blotted out of life by a gigantic explosion, 
for they carried munitions, and the deadly torpedo in these 
circumstances meant certain death to them. What they en- 
dured as they raced through the sea, trying to cheat the 
death that dogged them beneath the surface can be imagined. 
Owing to the courtesy of Captain A. T. Pope, D.S.O., I am 
able to give his own account of that bitter duel which cul- 
minated so dramatically in the warning flashed out by 
myriads of animalculz glowing on the surface of the sea, 
revealing the raider as though she were a comet passing 
across the night skies: 


“It was in September of the year 1917 that we, in the 
steamer British Transport, found ourselves again in Brest 
preparing for our third voyage to Archangel. The British 
Transport was a steamer of about nine knots speed, carrying 
some 8,000 tons deadweight, a crew of some 30 odd people, 
including 4 naval gunners. She was armed with a 4-inch gun 
mounted on the poop. I was told later that this gun was the 
very latest and only the second supplied to merchant ships 
and. quite equal to an old 47-inch gun, and it was to prove 
of the greatest value to us. 

“The ordeal of my first disastrous voyage to Archangel is 
described in another chapter. We loaded for this voyage a 
full cargo of munitions of war, including, according to our 
manifest, 36 tons of gunpowder in No. 1 hatch. For the sake 
of non-nautical readers I would explain that No. 1 hatch is 
the ‘sharp end of the boat.’ 

“Our decks, too, were filled with huge cases of machinery, 
tractors and other things. Having completed our cargo I 
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received secret orders, as usual, to leave after dark, and was 
instructed that J should be met at the harbour’s mouth by an 
escort. I was to proceed alone to Archangel, after my escort 
left, by a circuitous route, taking us out into the Atlantic and 
away up North, to avoid the submarines. This [ heard later 
was due to a misunderstanding on the part of the French 
Admiralty, for the English Admiralty had intended us to go 
in convoy the whole way, as later ships did, passing through 
the North Channel, Scottish Lochs, Pentland Firth and the 
neutral waters of the Norwegian Fiords. This mistake was 
to cause us a lot of trouble. 

“We got away in the dark and I picked up my escort as 
arranged. When daylight came I found we had the oddest 
sort of craft for a guard—some sort of small gunboat, or 
despatch boat, that seemed incapable of any speed. 

“We left on the night of the 9th, and encountered fine 
autumn weather with a fresh breeze and fairly smooth sea. 
The roth passed uneventfully till dusk, when my escort 
turned tail and made back for Brest. 

“The 11th was a lovely day with a nice fresh breeze, 
smooth or moderate sea and settled fine weather. 

“We were zigzagging strictly according to Admiralty rule, 
having adopted one of the diagrams furnished by them— 
No. 6 I think. When the afternoon came along I lay down 
to rest in the chart room, intending to be on the bridge 
during the dusk of the day. 

“The second officer was in charge of the Bea there was 
a look-out forward, one at the gun and one amidships. 

“JT forgot to mention that we had a dozen or more pas- 
sengers, Russian sailors, housed in the poop. Our boats were 
all swung out as usual, and we had, in addition, a spare life- 
boat for the use of the passengers, hanging outside the main 
rigging near the poo where the passengers were housed. 

“ All was very quiet and peaceful, and at 4 p.m., at the 
change of the watch, I could just hear the tones of the 
officers on the bridge when the chief officer took over from 
the second. They had been conversing in ordinary tones 
when I heard a quick change and the note of alarm warned 
me that something was wrong. In a few moments I was on 
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the bridge, just in time to see the grey conning tower of a 
submarine some 500 feet off our port quarter. Our whistle 
was blown at once as a general alarm, but we were not quick 
enough with our gun, for the submarine dived at once and 
our first shot was just aimed at the swirl of water above the 
submerged craft. 

“Every sailor was, by this time, on deck and in a few 
moments the submarine was again spotted on the surface 
and right astern. Our gun was at once brought into action 
and we kept up a rapid fire, the submarine being now some 
three miles or so astern. Nor was the enemy long in return- 
ing fire as he rapidly dropped astern. But atter firing several 
shots which all neha to fall short, he seemed to give it 
up, though we still kept him in sight on the surface. Once 
we all thought we had made a hit, when following one of 
our shots there was a heavy puff of black smoke from the 
submarine, as though an explosion had occurred. But we 
must have been mistaken, for he continued in sight when 
we used our glasses, and was still to be seen following us on 
the horizon when dusk fell. 

“The weather was now beautifully fine, but with high 
overcast grey clouds, which, though light, blotted out entirely 
the sky, the horizon after dusk being quite undefinable. We 
were steaming our best to the westward; we knew that if 
the submarine was following us, this was now the critical 
time, for as the light failed he could increase his speed, 
keeping us in sight when we could no longer see him. 

“So we were increasingly anxious, and when it became 
dark I was horrified to fied it was one of the nights which 
even sailors only see perhaps once in ten years. The sea is 
always slightly phosphorescent, but it is seldom in such a 
condition as on the night of September 11th. Our track was 
just a path of flame, not patchy, but just an unbroken 
flaming way, tapering away over a mile astern. The splay 
from our bows, too, threw shadows twenty feet from the 
water on to the cases of cargo above our decks. 

“Was it any wonder we were alarmed, standing over some 


3,000 tons of ammunition with that 36 tons of powder in 
No. 1? 
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“T was on the bridge with the third officer, the chief 
officer was at the gun and the second officer standing by 
with the crew at the boats. . 

“The time crept past; 7 o’clock, 7.30, 8 o’clock. Dark now, 
with not a break in the sky, not a glimmer of starlight, 
nothing but that awful glow in the sea as we pushed through 
at our best speed of some 10 knots. As time passed our hopes 
rose. Eight bells and no signs of the submarine! But should 
we ever see him even in an attack? 8.30! 

““What do you think, Mister? Think he has dropped 
astern?’ 

“Well, it commenced to look like it and the clock told us 
that it was nearly g o'clock. 

“The past five hours had told on my nerves and it was 
apparent in my irritable manner. I swore at my officers, who 
were behaving splendidly, and the man at the wheel must 
have wondered what ailed the skipper. I felt far from being 
humorous, so that it was just nerves when, in answer to an 
enquiry as to the boats, I replied: ‘Boats, Mister! it’s para- 
chutes we'll want.’ 

“Time crept on till it was close on to 9 p.m. We—the 
third officer and I—were keeping a keen look-out though we 
had no idea where we might sight the submarine. 

“* Heavens! what’s that—a gun?’ 

“On the port quarter, a loud explosion, the sub? Hard a- 
port to swing and present our stern to him, for of course it 
must be the sub. That was the uppermost thought at the 
moment, to bring her astern. F’ ortunately we lost no time in 
altering the helm. There again! What's that? A deep 
booming sound intermittent, irregular, so causing us both to 
scan the direction from which the sound proceeded. 
Heavens! Torpedo! Two torpedoes coming towards us with 
fiery trails so distinct that their very wobbles were notice- 
able. It was the left-hand one—they were some 12 feet 
apart—that was making that dreadful noise. But it was the 
one that gave us our warning. A badly fired torpedo, so my 
naval friends told me, running too near the surface. 

“Would they get us? Or were we swinging off too fast? 
Closer! Closer! Roaring and setting up a flaming track, 
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wide when in the hollows of the sea. The second torpedo 
was coming quietly and well submerged, leaving just a bright 
streak of a track as does a porpoise on such a night. 

“They have passed the beam! They are going to clear 
us! Clear that 36 tons ‘Poudre Americain’! Yes, they are 
past, thank heaven! The look-out on the forecastle head 
stated later that they missed us by less than 20 feet. Close 
shave! And now—what next? 

“The whole ship’s company by this time were fully 
alarmed, and our passengers, in sheer panic, had lowered 
their spare life-boat down below the ship’s rail ready for a 
ump. 

“When I had time to weigh things up after the torpedoes 
had passed, I must confess to a feeling of hopeless despon- 
dency, which was, I think, shared by my officers. 

“T remarked, ‘He has missed us this time but he’ll get us 
next time’, and my officers silently accepted that remark. 

“ All three officers were now up with me on the bridge, for 
I felt that nothing could be done. It never seemed to occur 
to any of us that we possibly might see the submarine, but 
we all knew that he could see where we were from a great 
distance. 

“Tt was just 8.35 when the torpedoes were fired. I told my 
officers to sweep with their night glasses on the chance of 
picking him up, but I felt it was hopeless. So the time passed, 
fifteen minutes, perhaps nearly half an hour. And then our 
second bit of luck appeared. My eyes were glued on where 
we estimated the horizon to be, and presently there appeared 
a light patch on the port bow. Was it something afloat and 
on the horizon, or was it a planet behind a cloud showing a 
sort of grey spot on the otherwise dark sky? Fortunately for 
us we again did not hesitate, and, keeping my eyes fixed on 
that spot I ordered the helm ‘ hard a-starboard’ to point for 
that suspicious patch. Pointing it out to the three officers 
who had not noticed it, I bade them use their glasses on it. 
They soon picked it up, but at first were not impressed. In 
the darkness the spot appeared to move towards our bows as 
the ship, with the helm hard a-starboard, swung round. 

“‘Tr’s clear enough now!’ 
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“*Yes, growing more distinct! And, by heavens, taking 
shape!’ 

“Tt was a line, a track showing much as a comet is de- 
picted on a dark sky in a work on astronomy. 

“We had the end of the track right ahead, and I gave the 
order ‘midship your wheel’. 

“The wheel rattled and was quiet as the helmsman 
eagerly answered ‘Helm’s amidship, sir’. 

“I knew the ship would still swing for a space after the 
helm was amidship—neutralized—and had attempted to 
allow for that. 

“Following sharp on the helmsman’s words the second 
officer, who was standing nearest to me, remarked in an 
agitated tone, ‘That’s him all right, sir’. 

“T just caught a glimpse of an object under our bows, just 
for a bare two seconds or so, and then the crash came and 
each of us four men came out in one burst with exclamations 
such as “Got him, by G——’: ‘Got him, by heavens se 

“There was no doubt of our hitting him, for the shock 
was felt throughout the ship, so much so that our wireless 
officer, quite a young lad, thinking that we were torpedoed, 
ran to his room and threw overboard his secret books, as we 
were instructed to do in case of threatened capture. With 
the shock there was the sound of grinding 1ron—as we 
ran over the end of the submarine—lasting a couple of 
seconds. 

“T immediately ordered the helm ‘hard a-port’, as the 
submarine was seen just clear of our port bow. In the dark- 
ness she seemed to be up-ended, as though sinking by the 
stern, and there were also to be seen the forms of two or 
three men on deck and confused shouting was heard as the 
submarine slowly passed our side (our speed had, of course, 
been reduced owing to the collision). We shouted to them 
in our excitement, asking if they were sinking, and if we 
should send a boat, etc. It was but a moment later that I 
remembered what submarine warfare then meant and I at 
once ordered the gunners to fire, for the submarine was now 
within range of our gun. The chief engineer, who was on 


the lower bridge, caught my order, and had hardly repeated 
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it when our 4-inch boomed out with the submarine at point 
blank range. Just a minute or so and a second shell sped. 

“The gunners claim that both were hits and the last shell 
at least found its mark, for the chief engineer told me he 
saw the explosion in the submarine. I cannot speak of the 
second shell as I happened to have passed out of sight of the 
submarine at that moment. 

“People have asked me how I felt during this scrap while 
standing on some 3,000 tons of ammunition. Well, the feel- 
ing that left the greatest impression was that which I felt 
when we rammed the submarine. It was as a great weight 
lifted off one, a relief that may easily be conceived, to feel 
that for that time we were once again safe after waiting for— 
as we thought—the inevitable explosion and an end of all 
things for us. _ 

“We saw nothing more of subs that trip, or indeed, during 
the whole war, and duly arrived at Archangel, where we 
heard that the authorities had been greatly concerned about 
us and had actually sent a vessel in search of us. 

“In Archangel I had an interview with the English 
Admiral, who was very interested in our story and asked for 
our official reports in triplicate. I got the different officers to 
make out their own personal reports written the day follow- 
ing the scrap, and we heard nothing further for some time 
after presenting these. But about Christmas, or three months 
later, the Admiralty had decided the matter, written our 
owners and made the awards which were presented later. 

“The Navy people were extremely interested in our scrap 
and mentioned it 1n their lectures to the Mercantile Marine 
officers as the case of a vessel, which, though appearing to be 
in a perfectly hopeless position, eventually “came out on 
top’. Several of my personal acquaintances aboard H.M. 
ships told me. ‘By Jove, Skipper, you had the devil’s own 
luck!’ And I suppose I had.” 


The Admiralty in a letter to the Messrs. Houlder Brothers, 
dated December 27, 1917 said :—“It is considered that the 
Master obeyed his instructions in every particular, and 
fought a brilliant action, lasting over 5 hours, in Which 
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every attack by the enemy was countered in the most able 
manner. He seems to have been well supported by his 
officers and the gun’s crew. The chief and second officers are 
particularly worthy of mention on account of the excellent 
watch they kept on the movements of the submarine. The 
King has been pleased to award the following decorations to 
the officers concerned :—To be appointed a Companion of 
the Distinguished Service Order, the Master, Captain Alfred 
Thompson Pope. 

“To receive the Distinguished Service Cross, the Chief 
Officer, Mr. C. M. St. Clair; the Second Officer, Mr. A. M. 
Bohner; the Chief Engineer, Mr. D. A. Young. The Third 
Officer, Mr. R. Martin, and the Second Engineer will be 
mentioned in the Gazette, and I am to request that you will 
be good enough to forward the full name of the latter officer. 
The Distinguished Service Medal has been awarded to the 
following men:—W. J. Wade, J. Purvis, A. McKay (the 
gun’s crew, Naval Ratings); C. McLellan, E. R. D. Roeper 
(apprentices); R. Worsp, Engineer Steward; L. Oakley, 2nd 
Steward (the ship company’s gun crew). The Wireless Tele- 
graph Operator, J. V. Kinnimouth, will be mentioned in the 
Gazette. My Lords consider that the submarine was sunk, 
and they have approved the payment of an award of £1,000 
to those on board the British Transport.” 

Nor did the Admiralty recognition come alone. From the 
fund controlled by Sir Thomas Devitt came a similar sum 
of £1,000 to be shared out, while the owners made an award 
of £250, an equal amount being presented by Lloyd’s who 
also awarded Captain Pope their Silver Medal for Meri- 
torious Conduct, while the Ministry of Shipping expressed 
its appreciation with a cheque for {100 to the master and a 
month’s pay to every man of the crew. 

In sinking the U 49, Captain Pope avenged more than one 
ship of his own line. 

These two unusual cases where the phosphorescence of the 
sea helped to bring the U-boats to their doom, are opposed. 
by another case where this living light on the sea served to 
screen and save the enemy from the attack of Captain W. 
Buswell of the steamship Orna. It was about 9 o'clock at 
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night on October 19, 1917 that those on board the Orna 
sighted the enemy just over half a mile away, and promptly 
altered the course of the ship, in time to save her from a 
torpedo. Swinging down on the submarine, Captain Buswell 
tried to ram her, but the enemy was too quick and dodged 
the bow of the steamer, whereat the master of the Orna went 
after the enemy again and missed her for the second time. 

The sea was so very phosphorescent that each little wave 
was capped with fire, which so dazzled the eyes of the look- 
outs that they found it very difficult to locate the submarine, 
with the result that the enemy was able to submerge and 
escape. 


CHAPTER xX 
THE “COLBERT” MEETS THE ENEMY 


| ee sheer audacity it would be difficult to beat the ruse 
of the French vessel Colbert. Here was no dramatic 
duel of shell and torpedo, but a duel of wits in which 
Lieutenant F. Commelin, the commander of the steamer, 
vanquished the commander of the German submarine after 
tense moments that none of the men on board the ship would 
care to go through again. 

Lieutenant Commelin was a true Frenchman who, detest- 
ing the Germans who were laying waste his beloved France, 
was determined to do all in his power to prevent them from 
touching the ship under his command. 

In those early days of 1915 it was no easy task. He lacked 
a gun with which to defend himself, no patrol could be 
spared for him, and there was nothing, that was tangible, to 
prevent the first prowling U-boat from sending the Colbert 
straight to the bottom. 

Nothing, that is, except the enmity which Lieutenant 
Commelin harboured against the Germans and a few 
thoughts which flitted through his brain. He had not much 
faith in luck. Where other men put boldly to sea buoyed 
up by the hope that a German submarine would not come 
their way, he felt sure that sooner or later he would sight the 
grey form of a raider from his bridge. In the most logical 
manner he asked himself what he would do when it hap- 
pened. And in the most logical manner he set himself to 
answer the question. 

Not a word did he say about the thoughts in his mind, 
but one day while lying in port he gave his men orders to 
repaint the Colbert. She needed a new coat of paint any- 
way, and if he was a bit tired of the old colours and wanted 
a change of scheme, that was his business. So he set his men 
to work with paint and brushes dressing the Colbert in a 

III 
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pretty new dress that differed from the costume she was in 
the habit of wearing. But it was a new dress that the master 
fondly ne would be very serviceable. And if anyone had 
questioned it they would no doubt have been told that the 
steamer was due for a change and a wash and brush up. 

Then the master studied the name of his ship as though 
he had never seen it before. It was painted on panels at the 
sides and on the stern and one day he got his carpenter to 
make some frames the exact size of the panels and stretch 
upon them some canvas which was painted to match the 
general scheme. When the paint was dry, a clever hand 
printed on them in legible letters twelve inches high, Rio- 
jano, Bilbao, and Lieutenant Commelin’s scheme was almost 
complete. Bolt-holes were made in the Colbert’s panels 
through which bolts would slip to fasten the new frames 
firmly over them, and the new frames were then tucked away 
secretly where no inquisitive eye would fall upon them until 
the ship left port. 

Was it just an accident that the new dress of the Colbert 
was like the dress of the real Riojano? Considering that 
Lieutenant Commelin knew the Riojano, perhaps it was 
part of his design, which was so nearly complete. He prac- 
tically finished it off by finding an officer who spoke Spanish 
and some members of his crew who also spoke Spanish—no 
very difficult task considering that Spain was next door just 
along the coast and that inter-trading of continental peoples 
has given them the gift of tongues which the English sadly 
lack. 

Then came the orders from his owners to sail from Le 
Havre to Newport in Monmouthshire, and to make his way 
thence with cargo across the Atlantic to New York. The 
Colbert pulled out of Le Havre, and once well clear of the 
port her commander added the last touch. Her distinguish- 
ing marks on the funnels were painted out and she vanished, 
to leave the Riojano of Bilbao flaunting her Spanish flag in 
the 25 of any German who peeped through the periscope or 
his Zeiss glasses for the sight of a ship to sink. 

No longer could the captain keep his scheme to himself. 
He was now obliged to take into his confidence every 
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member of his crew and tell them the part they had to play 
if they were stopped by a submarine. In such an emergency 
no one was to speak French; the men were not even to 
understand it. They were a Spanish crew on a Spanish ship 
and the only language they understood was Spanish, so to 
German and French and all the other tongues on earth they 
were to be blandly ignorant. Particularly did he coach the 
few men and the officers who might have to take charge of a 
boat—if the Germans came on the scene demanding panes 

Lieutenant Commelin possessed a brain that worked every- 
thing out in detail. He was not going to lose his ship by 
making some foolish slip if foresight could avoid it. The 
Spanish flag and name ought to protect him from molesta- 
tion; but there was always the chance that they might not, 
that he might fall in with an inquisitive German who would 
demand proof, in which case a boat’s crew and that officer 
speaking penn might be necessary. He hoped not, but he 
prepared for it all the time. And if it chanced that the 
German who stopped him should know the Riojano, or 
should have handy some work indicating her shape and 
tonnage, the Colbert approximated so closely to her in size 
and appearance as to pass for her. 

Undisturbed by the sight of any submarine, she ap- 
ag the Bristol Channel, the Spanish flag was replaced 

y the French flag and the Riojano changed into the steam- 
ship Colbert making her sedate way to Newport, where she 
duly loaded. Taking her pilot on board, she left Newport on 
March 27, 1915 and dropped down to Barry roads, where the 
pilot left her at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Lieutenant Commelin, thinking over the situation, decided 
that it was too risky to steam straight out from the Bristol 
Channel on to the New York route, for he concluded that 
submarines might be lying in wait for any steamers passing 
that way. To be on the side of safety he concluded that it 
was better to set a course through the Irish Sea, between 
England and Ireland, where there was less likelihood of 
meeting the enemy, and then launch out into the Atlantic 
round the north of Ireland. 

Just after 9 o’clock he picked up the Foreland, the point 
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which juts out into the Bristol Channel on the North Devon 
coast—owing to one of those little slips which are so easy to 
make, he called it the North Foreland in his report. Steam- 
ing steadily on under Spanish colours and her Spanish name, 
she passed seven miles to the north of Lundy Island and 
started to plod through the night. 

There was a bright moon, very suitable for a prowling 
U-boat, but a swell was running that Lieutenant Commelin 
thought might drive a submarine to shelter for the night; 
nevertheless he concluded he had better remain on the 
bridge until they had passed into the Irish Sea. 

At 4 o'clock in the morning the officer on watch swept the 
horizon carefully with his glasses to see if anything were 
about. Not a thing was to be seen. By 5.30 a.m. Lundy 
Island was 70 miles away and they were in the Irish Sea, so 
the master, congratulating himself that all was well, turned 
in to snatch some sleep. 

Just before 6 o’clock the chief officer Mr. Rouillé went to 
his cabin. “There’s a submarine after us, sir,’ he announced. 

Lieutenant Commelin went to the bridge. The expected 
had happened. He watched the dark wedge growing bigger 
on the horizon, leaving a wake which showed it to be mov- 
ing quickly. At a distance of four miles it was plainly visible 
as a submarine. As neither French nor English submarines 
pursued steamships, it could only be an enemy craft. 

“Full speed,” signalled the master to the engine-room. 

It did not take him long to find out that the enemy was 
the faster. He scanned her anxiously with his glasses, noting 
how carefully she kept on the quarter of the Colbert, ready 
to get in a good torpedo shot. She brought the steamer 
within a mile and then the Frenchman saw the German flag 
break out. 

What would the enemy do? Would the false colours on 
the steamer send him hunting elsewhere? 

A telescopic mast shot up on the conning tower of the sub- 
marine and the watching Frenchman saw the dread signal 
ID, which meant “ Heave to or I fire.” 

The tussle he had foreseen was about to begin. It was his 
wit against the force of the German. There was no sign of 
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help. The seas were empty but for themselves. Playing for 
time, he loitered as long as possible in reading and replying 
to the signal. A blank shot warned him that the enemy did 
not intend to be trifled with, so he pushed the telegraph 
over to “Stop” and the Colbert began to slow down. A shell 
falling in their vicinity made him reverse engines to bring 
her to a standstill. 

Their lives and the life of the ship depended now on the 
implicit obedience of the crew and their close co-operation. 
He gave them their final instructions. 

“ All the crew except the watch must keep below and be 
ready to take their places in the boats if I give the orders. 
No one must speak in French or make any sound at all while 
the submarine is near us,” said the master. 

Meanwhile the submarine was approaching rapidly. 
“FH” she signalled to them to “send a boat”. 

The crisis was on them. Could they bluff the enemy or 
would they soon be fighting for their lives in the sea? 

“Tl go, sir,” said Chief Officer Rouillé, who spoke 
Spanish. 

“Give me all your papers in case they search you. The 
must not find anything written in French on you. Speak 
nothing but Spanish, pretend not to understand them, and 
tell them we are the Riojano of Bilbao,” instructed the 
captain. 

The officer turned out his pockets, knowing, as the captain 
knew, that if the enemy boarded them they were lost, for 
they had no false papers to cover their false name, and a 
glance at the ship’s papers would at once reveal her true 
identity. 

Telling off four men who spoke Spanish to take all the 
papers from their pockets, and then to man a boat, he urged 
them that they must take no notice at all if anything were 
said to them in French—that they must pretend to be 
Spaniards and act like them. The chief officer took his place 
in the boat and they were just going to lower away when 
another signal broke on the mast of the submarine. 

The master read it quickly. “ETJ”—“Send papers on 
board.” 
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Just the thing he did not want, the very thing he was 
striving to avoid. 

“They are asking for papers,” said the captain to Rouillé. 
“TI will pretend not to understand the signal. Lower away.” 

The boat was lowered, and they cast off and began to pull 
to the submarine as the captain of the Colbert hoisted the 
signal “ Not understood.” 

Very smartly the boat pulled towards the submarine, 
showing by their very zest that they had nothing to fear. 
On arrival, Chief Officer Rouillé caught the hand of one of 
the Germans and leaped easily on the deck of the enemy 
craft, giving a friendly smile as he did so. 

“Where are your papers?” he was asked in English. 

Shaking his head, he replied in Spanish that he did not 
understand. He informed them that he would be pleased to 
tell them anything they wished to know—very pleased. 

Then the Germans took out some papers and pointed to 
them and to the ship and to him. Very coolly, and evincing 
considerable surprise, tinged with regret, he told them in 
Spanish that he had no papers and made them understand 
with one a of his empty hands that he was more than 
sorry he had not brought them. They talked at him in 
English and German, he spoke to them in Spanish. It was 
one of the cleverest bits of acting ever seen, and certainly 
one of the neatest bits of work done in this way during the 
war. He was bluffing not on his own ship but on the deck 
of the enemy where a bullet would have scattered his brains 
if they had suspected for a moment what he was doing. 

The Germans were baffled and rather red. When Rouillé 
turned on the commander of the submarine and asked him 
very politely whether he spoke Spanish, the commander 
grew more embarrassed than ever. Trying in German and 
English and French and being spoken to all the time in a 
language they did not understand was too much of a puzzle 
to the Germans. The Spanish flag waved before their eyes, 
a Spanish name and port were on the ship, and here on their 
deck was a man they presumed was talking to them in 
Spanish and who could be made to understand a word or 
two of English with the utmost difficulty. 
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The plucky French officer carried it off. His nerve was 
colossal. He bluffed the Germans on their own deck that he 
was a neutral, and they made him understand that he could 
return to his ship and continue his voyage. 

Some of the Germans laughed uproariously as a wave 
broke over the deck of the submarine and soaked the four 
men in the boat that was bobbing up and down alongside. 
If the Germans had looked a little closer they might have 
seen that the boat’s name Colbert had been painted out, 
for there was only one coat over it, and it was not too well 
covered. But they were more interested in the officer on 
deck than in the boat, which was as well. 

Rouillé saluted the Germans, who saluted him in return 
as he left the submarine to pull back to the Colbert. They 
were all most polite about it. 

Once the boat was on board again Lieutenant Commelin 
hoped the submarine would go elsewhere. He dipped his 
Spanish flag to her and the German flag dipped back again, 
but the submarine slid along like a et in their wake. 
After three-quarters of an hour the enemy approached to 
within forty yards and circled the Colbert, watching her 
closely. It gave the master of the Colbert a good chance to 
see her number, U 28. 

“If we had had a gun, however small, we should easily 
have mastered him, especially when he was near us in a 
parallel position,” wrote Lieutenant Commelin. 

There were, however, two guns which the Frenchmen eyed 
with considerable anxiety, and the remarkable way in which 
the enemy answered helm told those on the Colbert that 
there was little chance of ramming the submarine, even if 
they got to within ramming distance. 

The steamer steamed serenely on her course as though she 
had nothing to fear. Her commander dared not hurry un- 
duly in case he aroused the suspicions of the Germans. For 
hours the submarine followed them, a dozen members of the 
crew and the officers standing on the deck near the conning 
tower, ready to bolt below at the first sign of danger, mean- 
while keeping a keen eye on the steamer. 

Throughout the morning the nerves of all on the steamer 
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were frayed by the sight of the enemy following them not 
more than seventy yards away. They never knew how soon 
the Germans might regret their leniency and let loose a tor- 
pedo to sink them. Other neutrals had been served the same, 
so the risk was great. 

The brave Frenchman Rouillé was actually on the deck of 
the enemy for half an hour, keyed up, playing his part to 
perfection and bluffing the Germans for the lives of his com- 
rades and the life of the ship. The nervous tension of Lieu- 
tenant Commelin during all this time can be imagined. 

Then the relief at the reappearance of Rouillé with his 
joyful message that they could proceed on their way was 
checked by that grey shape coming implacably behind them 
for hour after hour, while they had to go about their busi- 
ness as though they were in the company of the greatest 
friend they had in the world. 

That ordeal lasted without intermission until 3.15 in the 
afternoon, when the sight of another steamer to the south 
made the submarine turn and leave them. They could have 
cheered with relief as they saw her go, but they dared not 
give vent to their feelings for fear she would turn and rend 
them. 

Throughout that long day they knew their jeopardy was 
very real. But their danger was far greater than they 
realized, for the German commander whom Rouillé out- 
witted on his own deck was Forstner, whose deeds on that 
cruise made the Allies put him on the list of war criminals. 

A few days previously Forstner, running the gauntlet of 
the Straits, emerged near Beachy Head and came upon a 
Dutch vessel. She also was neutral, but the fact did not suf- 
fice to save her, for Forstner calmly sent some of his men to 
board her and place in position some bombs which blew her 
bottom out. 

Travelling circumspectly on his way, Forstner traversed 
the whole length of the Channel and on March 27th started 
hunting off the Scillies. Falling in with one steamer, he 
promptly sank her, and in an hour or two sighted another 
which he also managed to destroy. Then he came on the 
liner Aguila which succumbed to one of his torpedoes. It 
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By firing a torpedo at the Falaba while the boats were being launched, 

von Forstner made the Allies proscribe him as a war criminal. This actual 

photograph of some of the Fulaba passengers fighting for their lives was taken 

by a passenger who was picked up nearly unconscious and it gives a true 
picture of the horror of the submarine war. 
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was obvious that the ship was heeling to her death. Appar- 
ently the sight of passengers and crew taking to the boats 
roused the devil in Forstner for he fired his guns on them 
deliberately and killed eight people. 

Next day came that duel of wits in which he was beaten 
by the gallant Rouillé. 

Judging by what happened afterward, it is probable that 
the hours he spent in dogging the disguised Colbert stimu- 
lated all his worst instincts, for when he pulled up the Elder- 
Dempster liner Falaba, whose holds contained a dozen tons 
of munitions, he was inhuman. The master of the Falaba, 
who was carrying 147 passengers, among them a number of 
women and children, had no chance. 

With engines stopped, the liner came to a standstill and 
officers and crew began to get out the boats. They saw the 
submarine on the surface watching them, then she dis- 
appeared. A little later they detected a torpedo heading 
straight for the side of the ship. There was a terrific explo- 
sion which shattered boats and flung men, women and 
children into the sea, to leave them struggling for their lives. 

Then U 28 emerged again and Forstner and his crew lined 
the deck and laughed and mocked at the death throes of the 
stricken people, 104 of whom were drowned. 

In view of this conduct, there is little doubt that Forstner 
would have shot down Rouillé without mercy at the merest 
suspicion that the man standing on the deck of the U 28 was 
a Frenchman and not a Spaniard. 

Whether it was Forstner who was cheated of his prey 
again next day, March 29th, I cannot say with certainty, but 
as the deadly duel between the Theseus and a German sub- 
marine took place in the waters where Forstner was operat- 
ing it is quite likely that he was the man who was worsted. 

Just about 7 o’clock in the morning the Theseus was mov- 
ing along at 12 knots some forty miles away from Bishop 
Rock Light on the Scillies, when a submarine was sighted 
coming up about 2} miles away. Now Captain H. L. Bevan 
was no more disposed to let the Germans get his ship than 
Lieutenant Commelin had been. His owners, Messrs. Alfred 
Holt had placed him in command, and so long as he was on 
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the bridge of the Theseus he was prepared to use his skill 
and intelligence to protect her. 

She was by no means slow. She could, if occasion de- 
manded, whip up to 16 knots, and even a bit more. Captain 
Bevan, casting a shrewd eye on the submarine and observ- 
ing how she was lessening the distance, called on the 
engineers for the bit more. Ships are not unlike men and 
racehorses: they have their maximum speeds, but on ex- 
ceptional occasions they may touch the uttermost limit of 
their reserves and surpass their best. 

So the Theseus began to pound away for her life. The sea 
was choppy and the wind, which was growing stronger, was 
blowing across their course. For an hour the steamer raced 
desperately on, but Captain Bevan noted grimly that she 
was not holding her own, that the submarine was reducing 
the distance between them. 

Through his glasses he saw the German flag flap out, and 
at once gave orders to hoist the Red Ensign. There was no 
subterfuge about him. Captain Bevan shook out the ensign 
in the face of the Germans and urged the engineers below 
to make a greater effort. The enemy might be the faster, 
but anyway he would give them a run for their money. 

Following the hoisting of the German flag came the 
peremptory signal MW which called on the flying steamer 
to stop instantly. The Theseus sped on, to let the German 
commander know that she would not pull up unless she were 
compelled to do so. 

The enemy promptly tried compulsion. In a few minutes 
the signal ID fluttered out to tell Captain Bevan that if he 
did not heave to the Germans would fire on him. 

Still the Theseus drove ahead without slackening her 

ace. 
; Then the rattle of a machine gun broke out as the enemy 
opened fire. The steamer was unarmed. The sole defence 
was the skill and seamanship of her master, who watched 
every move of the enemy closely and kept continually alter- 
ing his helm to keep the submarine astern. 

Mile after mile the chase continued. By 8.30 the sub- 
marine flew the signal AB to instruct Captain Bevan to 
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abandon ship, opening fire with a 3-inch gun in order to add 
weight to the signal. 

The seas and wind increased as the bitter race went on. 
A shell hit the steamer and wrecked the seamen’s quarters 
in the poop. The submarine fired from the after deck, and 
each time the gun was used she had to swing away to give 
the gunners a good sight of their target. The men on the 
Theseus were accordingly able to observe by the way the 
enemy sheered off when the gun was about to fire. The 
master’s anxiety each time he saw the submarine ea out 
was tempered by the thought that the enemy while firing 
was dropping back and increasing the distance between them. 

The enemy put two shells through the stern, one each 
side of the rudder, which was not a bad attempt to bring the 
runaway ship to a standstill, they got home on the mast, 
and very cleverly repeated the performance, while one shell 
sped through the upper bridge and exploded against the 
rigging, which must have been a close shave for the captain, 
although he forgot to mention it afterwards! The strange 
thing 1s that although the steamer was shot about, not a 
single man received a scratch. 

Time and again the submarine pulled out to try to get in 
a torpedo shot on the side of the steamer, and each time the 
captain circumvented the enemy by altering helm to bring 
the submarine aft again. Then the two ships would race on 
for another mile, with the enemy lessening the distance until 
he thought the time was right to make another attempt to 
eee the ship that would not stop. 

oing at that speed, the Theseus was quick to answer the 
helm; but her speed could not take her away from the 
enemy, which kept on trying to swing out first on one side 
then the other, and all the time the submarine came closer. 
The seas, getting up, sometimes hid the submarine in a 
welter of spray. This was probably the reason why the gun 
was not fired more often. The Germans fired seven shells 
and made five hits, which was good Shooting in those con- 
ditions, although the range was not very great., 

For two hours the Theseus held the enemy off, for three 
hours the chase went on, forty and fifty miles were covered. 
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Many a time Captain Bevan scanned the horizon for the 
sight of a destroyer that would drive the enemy under. But 
the antagonists had the arena to themselves. Closer and 
closer crept the enemy, swinging out threateningly to try to 
get a torpedo home, to be checked at once by the skilful 
seamanship of Captain Bevan. 

By 10.15 the U-boat was only about 600 yards distant. 
Still she could not get on terms with the defenceless steamer, 
whose plucky master refused to be intimidated by shot and 
shell or threat of torpedo. By 10.30 the submarine had 
actually drawn up to within 300 yards. It seemed impossible 
that the Theseus could escape, certain that her doom was 
sealed. 

Captain Bevan did not wait for the blow to fall. He drove 
his ship dead into the eye of the wind, which was now 
blowing with considerable force, and presented his stern to 
the enemy. He saw the seas breaking over the U-boat, saw 
her stop presumably to fire a torpedo, while the Theseus 
plunged onward through the seas at 17 knots. As the gap 
widened between them, Captain Bevan saw with relief the 
enemy turn away into the wind and make for a Norwegian 
steamer to the westward. If the enemy did indeed fire a 
torpedo at such short range, it nevertheless missed its mark 
and the sea swallowed it up. 

So he beat the U-boat, but close as she came he could not 
make out the number. The fact that Lieutenant Commelin 
dwelt on the difficulty of reading the number of U 28, which 
was almost obliterated, seems to indicate that it was indeed 
Forstner who was defeated by the superb seamanship of 
Captain Bevan. 

A gold watch from the British Government, a cheque for 
£250, and Lloyd’s Silver Medal were some of the tributes 
that Captain Bevan won by his brilliant feat. He proved 
that a captain of the British Mercantile Marine, lacking 
speed and all defence except the skill and zeal to handle a 
ship, could prove more than a match for the deadly German 


‘- raider with its guns and torpedoes and its power of invisi- 


bility. 


CHAPTER XI 


FICHTS OF THE “CLAN MACTAVISH” AND “ DUNDEE” 


ANY men had Captain W. N. Oliver met and 
Mes things had he seen during his wanderings 

about the world, the skyscrapers jutting up like 
mountain peaks upon the skyline of New York, the table- 
cloth of cloud dropping down on Table Mountain, the white 
sails heeling to the breeze in lovely Sydney Harbour, the 
sun-baked glare of treeless Aden, the verdant Sugar-loaf 
mountain which heaps up from the blue waters of Rio har- 
bour as though it might overbalance at any moment—he 
had seen them all and much more in the many ports dotted 
about the far lands of the earth, where all the traders call to 
drop a piece of English machinery that may be working a 
century hence and pick up cargo to discharge at the London 
Docks. 

Having travelled far and seen much, Captain Oliver was 
not easily astonished. He gazed out with quiet eyes on the 
world, observed what was doing and heard what was said. 
As for the rest, he took care of the interests of his owners as 
though they were his own, and was glad to see how well the 
Clan Mactavish shaped when he sailed her out to Australia 
on her maiden voyage early in 1914. Doing his usual trip 
from New Zealand back to the main ports of Australia, he 
steamed straight across the Indian Ocean to Durban where 
he was due to refill his bunkers to take him on to Cape Town 
and England; and the first words the pilot said when he 
came aboard were: “ We’ve declared war against Germany.” 

The day the Clan Mactavish put into Durban was 
August 4, 1914, the blackest day in the world’s history, and 
the news that Britain had declared war was flashed over the 
heavens and under the seas more rapidly and with greater 
effect than the result of the Boat Race or Derby. 

Captain Oliver, who had been steaming for weeks across 
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the ocean cut off from political events, was stirred by the 
ominous news and visualized a little of what it meant. Then 
he coaled ship, skirted the Natal coast to Cape Town, and 4 
brought ship and cargo back to England, after three weeks 
of steady steaming up the Atlantic. That maiden jaunt of 
the Clan Mactavish covered a distance of 30,000 miles. 

Captain Oliver took her back again to the other end of 
the world and stuffed her holds with all the cargo that 
England clamoured for—frozen lamb and butter and wool, 
especially wool to clothe the khaki-clad armies that were 
springing into being. War or no war, it was essential for the 
mariners of England to fetch and carry for her the whole 
time. If they ceased to function, if the ships ceased to sail, 
England would cease to be. By the time he arrived home in 
the middle of 1915 the Clan Line had already lost the first 
two or three of its steamers—the enemy sank 26 of them 
before the war ended, which shows that they plied on dan- 
gerous routes where a man needed nerve and acumen to sail 
his ship at all, as well as his daily dose of luck to keep her 
afloat. 

This time a squad of skilled men took charge of the ship 
and worked on her at pressure for a few days. When they 
had completed their task she was properly strengthened and 
fitted to take a 4-7-inch gun. Nor were two gunners the only 
addition to her crew, for a wireless man was signed on to 
look after the wireless which the war now made essential. 

Once more the master took his ship out of Glasgow down 
the Clyde and round to Liverpool. Posting look-outs to watch 
for any submarine, he traversed the hunting grounds of the 
U-boats without molestation, and brought his ship in to 
Gibraltar. Here the Clan Mactavish was robbed of her gun, 
which was wanted to protect another vessel that was about 
to make the voyage through the danger zone to England, 
and Captain Oliver went his way through the seas he knew 
so well to Australia and New Zealand. 

The homeward trip of the Clan Mactavish began at Wai- 
tara a few miles from New Plymouth on the North Island. 
Steaming down Cook Strait into Wellington and back across 
the Tasman Sea to Brisbane, she swung south for Sydney, 
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called at Melbourne to take on board a goodly consignment 
of wool, continued to Adelaide for some much-wanted 
copper, travelling thence across the Bight to Fremantle and 
on to Durban. 

She spent Christmas and summer at the same time in 
African seas, and drew out of Cape Town on the last day 
of 1915. Captain Oliver’s instructions were to call at Dakar 
in Senegal in order to ship a gun to see him through the 
danger zone on the way home. He pulled into Dakar at 
midday on January 12, and started to coal while they were 
fitting the gun. Since his outward trip the submarines had 
been detected hunting further south than was thought pos- 
sible, and for this reason it was necessary to pick up a gun 
on the West Coast of Africa instead of waiting until he 
reached Gibraltar. Unfortunately it was a new gun that 
awaited her, while she was fitted with an old mounting. As 
it was utterly impossible to mount this gun, the port authori- 
ties did the next best thing and put in a 6-pounder. 

That was little enough, but it was better than nothing at 
all. Leaving Dakar just before noon on January 13, 1916, 
Captain Oliver, bent on bringing his richly-laden ship home 
unharmed, was concerned about the dangers lying ahead. A 
6-pounder gun might make a bit of noise, but it would not 
shoot far, compared with a 4-7-inch gun, or do a great deal 
of damage. If it came to a scrap with a submarine it would 
give him little chance, so, thinking it over, he decided to 
fall back on camouflage in order to scare any raider away. 
Accordingly a fake 6-inch gun of wood was made, painted 
most beautifully to simulate the real thing and planted on 
the undefended side of the ship where it could be well seen. 
As the sight of it was intended to put fear into any German 
eye that gazed up at it, the better 1t was displayed the more 
effective it would be, so under the master’s instructions it 
was placed in a nice prominent position to starboard. 

For a couple of days they logged the usual mileage, steam- 
ing with lights out during the night so as not to offer them- 
selves as a target to the enemy. Their third night out from 
Dakar they screened the lights as usual and throbbed along 
through the darkness. The weather was fine, the night warm, 
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and nothing occurred to disturb them. On January 16th, 
they began to pull up into the same latitude as the Canary 
Islands, leaving Las Palmas during the morning about 
35 miles to the east. 

About 4.30 in the afternoon, when Las Palmas was well 
away to the south-east, Mr. L. S. George, the chief officer, 
who was on the bridge, saw two smudges of smoke about ten 
miles to the west, and in a little while he made out the hulls 
of two steamers. He scanned them carefully through the 
glasses and to his eyes they appeared to be ordinary mer- 
chant ships following a course similar to their own. There 
was nothing at all about them to arouse suspicion-or alarm, 
but all the same he kept an eye on them and about 5 o’clock 
saw one alter her direction as though she intended to pass 
astern of the Clan Mactavish. 

At half-past five Mr. Macintyre, the third officer, came up 
on the bridge to allow the chief officer to go below for tea. 
“There are two ships to port,” said the chief officer and 
pointed to the one approaching. “She altered course about 
half an hour ago. It looks as though she is going to pass 
astern.” 

The third officer examined the ships and, seeing that they 
were apparently just ordinary traders like themselves, he 
took up his duties while the chief officer went below. The 
strange steamer began to approach more rapidly and at ten 
minutes to six was no more than half a mile distant. Dark- 
ness was approaching, the ships were on converging courses, 
and Captain Oliver came up on the bridge to take charge of 
his vessel. He examined both the strange steamers carefully. 

“Probably from South America for the Mediterranean,” 
he said. 

It was a reasonable assumption, for the courses of the two 
steamers would bring them right to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Captain Oliver watched the oncoming steamer with a pro- 
fessional eye to see that swing to starboard which, according 
to the rules of the sea, she ought to make in order to pass 
astern of the Clan Mactavish. There was no indication of a 
change of course, so rather than run the risk of a collision 
Captain Oliver altered his own helm to port to take the Clan 
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Mactavish under the stern of the stranger. He was not 
foolish enough to cling to the rules and lose his ship. 

A Morse lamp began to wink out from the bridge of the 
stranger. “ What is your name?” came the inquiry. 

“Don’t answer,” said Captain Oliver. 

Again came those flashes of light asking for their name. 

The Morse lamp flickered from the Clan Mactavish: 
“What ship is that?” 

The stranger’s lamp blinked back: “ Author, Liverpool.” 

As Captain Oliver knew the Author of Liverpool, his mind 
was set at rest. He could see no reason for withholding his 
own name. “Signal our name,” he ordered. 

The signaller did so and the lamp began to answer them 
rapidly trom the other ship. “ Stop at once, we are a 
German cruiser.” 

It was one of the few occasions when Captain Oliver was 
astonished as well as surprised. He did not stay to question 
further. He concluded that those aboard the stranger knew 
what they were talking about. But if they expected him to 
stop, they also were surprised, for he rang down for full 
speed to be made. 

When the German revealed herself as a cruiser, the Clan 
Mactavish was travelling at 133 knots. Now she began to 
surge forward with all the power that the engineers could 
crowd on. The gunners were called to their station; the 
wireless officer was told to send out an urgent call for help. 

Instead of stopping, Captain Oliver made to fight back. 
He was not prepared to strike his flag at the mere threats of 
a German cruiser. All he had to fight with was that wretched 
6-pounder, which was of little more use than a pea-shooter, 
but he was determined to do his best with the small weapon 
he possessed. The overwhelming odds did not dismay him, 
the fact that his steamer offered a magnificent target at such 
close range left him unshaken. The dummy gun which they 
had rigged with such labour was out of sight on the other 
side of his steamer, so their little deception failed them 
utterly in the crisis. 

A gun boomed out from the German cruiser, which was 
the famous raider Moewe. Whether it was fired across the 
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bows of the Clan Mactavish to warn her to heave to, or 
whether it was a sheer miss I do not know, but I am inclined 
to think it was a warning shot, for her commander was a 
clean fighter. The sound of the explosion had barely died 
away when another shell hit the steamer amidships and 
practically destroyed the steward’s and second officer’s rooms 
on the port side of the ship. 

Gunner Reece and Gunner Angus, who stood waiting by 
the 6-pounder for the captain’s orders, were kept waiting no 
longer. All doubts about the Clan Mactavish being attacked 
were set at rest, and Captain Oliver, with the orders of the 
Admiralty in his mind, gave them the signal to defend the 
ship. 

The third shell from the Moewe arrived and exploded on 
the foredeck, killing the look-out instantly. The little 6- 
pounder of the Clan Mactavish barked back again. The Ger- 
mans had not much to fear from it, yet the sound of it 
rattled the enemy, who had been gathering in ships and 
sending them to the bottom without much trouble for a day 
or two past. Now to be confronted with a steamer which 
showed her teeth was something on which the raider had 
not calculated. 

Crash came the shells on board the Scottish steamer. Cap- 
tain Oliver fired doggedly back. The steamer was holed 
below the waterline as she strove to race away from her 
antagonist, the upper works were shot about, a shell exploded 
among a batch of men and swept seven to their doom. The 
toll mounted to a dozen and fifteen as the shells of the 
Moewe got home on their target. 

There was not the slightest chance of the Clan Mactavish 
escaping and even less chance of her sinking the enemy. A 
shell which dropped through the engine-room skylight 
settled matters, for McTaminey, the chief engineer, saw 
through a cloud of steam that one of the main steam pipes 
which controlled the steering gear was burst, and the engines 
were practically useless. 

With his vessel crippled and no longer under control, with 
17 of his crew killed and half a dozen wounded, Captain 
Oliver realized that it would entail an unnecessary waste of 
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life for him to fight on. He had done his best to save his 
steamer. Having failed, it was his duty to look after the 
crew. Telling the gunners to cease fire, he turned, much 
against his grain, to the signaller and gave a brief order. 
The Morse lamp winked its message over to the Moewe: “I 
surrender.” 

“Have you any wounded?” winked back the German 
amp. 

oe Ves.” signalled the Clan Mactavish. 

“Over with the breach block,” said Captain Oliver to the 
gunners, who acted promptly on his instructions. “Get out 
the boats and prepare to abandon ship,” he told his officers. 
Losing no time, he gathered all his secret directions and 
papers and destroyed them, by which time a boat from the 
Moewe was approaching. A German officer carrying a re- 
volver, came aboard with some armed men. 

“Line up the crew on deck,” he ordered. “ Anyone dis- 
obeying will be shot.” 

The faces of the Germans who went to the guns were a 
study when they found the big one was made of wood and 
the breach block of the other was missing. That of Captain 
Oliver was full of regret as he saw the enemy take their 
bombs from the German boat and disappear with them into 
the steamer which he had navigated for well over a hundred 
thousand miles without trouble. Ordering his crew to the 
boats with instructions to pull over to the German ship, he 
took his place along with the chief engineer and the wireless 
officer in the German boat, and was taken to the Moewe. 

Captain Oliver had no idea what would happen. The 
deeds committed by some of the German submarine com- 
manders were the talk of the ports the world over, and what 
they might do to him for seeking to defend his ship was a 
matter for conjecture. He was escorted at once to the bridge 
of the Moewe, where he met her commander, Count Dohna, 
who looked sternly at the Englishman. 

“Why did you fire on me?” Count Dohna asked. 

“My ship was armed with a gun for purposes of defence. 
My orders were not to use it unless I were attacked. After 
you fired on me it was my duty to use my gun to defend my 
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ship. You attacked me first. I only tried to save my ship,” 
explained Captain Oliver. 

To his surprise he saw a smile spring to the face of the 
German commander, who reached out in a friendly manner 
and shook him by the hand. “If I had been in your place, 
I expect I would have done the same,” said Count Dohna. 
“T am sorry I cannot offer you better accommodation,” he 
added apologetically, as the Englishman was taken below. 

Count Dohna was another German officer who waged war 
as humanely as possible. He took a big toll of English ships 
and from January 12th to January 15th he captured seven. 
Five of these he sank with bombs, the collier Corbridge was 
sent off under German officers to a distant spot where he 
could pick her up and coal from her when his own bunkers 
needed replenishing in about a fortnight, and the Appam 
was used as a floating prison for the crews of the captured 
and sunken ships. She was the merchant ship that accom- 
panied the Moewe when the latter passed. herself off as the 
Author, which ship Count Dohna had already sent to the 
bottom of the ocean. 

The German commander, who achieved a remarkable feat 
in stealing through the Allied patrols to lay mines, one of 
which sank the battleship King Edward VII, and then went 
raiding further afield, capped his brilliant achievement by 
again running the gauntlet of the Allied patrols and reaching 
Germany safely. Before doing so, he sent the Appam under 
a German officer with all the crews of the sunken ships to 
the United States, and carried back to Germany the two 
gunners of the Clan Mactavish, Reece and Angus, with some 
of her crew of Lascars to help to work the Moewe, as well as 
Captain Oliver. 

Despite the chivalrous manner in which Count Dohna 
had treated his adversary, the arrival of Captain Oliver in 
Germany placed the English mariner in the gravest danger. 
The Germans were doing all they possibly could to crush 
the spirit of British masters and men and prevent them from 
taking their ships to sea, and frightfulness in one form or 
another was their main weapon. I have already mentioned 
how the British Admiralty issued instructions to masters of 
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merchant ships that if they saw a submarine rising to attack 
them, their best defence was to head straight for the sub- 
marine and force it to submerge, then to get away at full 
speed while the enemy was driven under. Captain Charles 
Fryatt of the Great Eastern Railway Company’s steamer 
Brussels, which carried passengers to and fro across the 
Channel, drove an enemy submarine under in this way and 
escaped in March 1915. Three months after Captain Oliver 
landed in Germany some German torpedo boats sank the 
Brussels and captured Captain Fryatt, who was shot for 
attempting to defend his ship. It was none the less a murder 
because it was carried out with judicial trappings. The notice 
of his execution was posted up in three languages of which I 
give a translation of the French version. 

“The English Captain of the Merchant Marine, Charles 
Fryatt of Southampton, although not forming part of the 
enemy forces, has attempted on March 28, 1915 to destroy 
a German submarine by ramming it. It was for this that he 
has been condemned to death, by the judgment under this 
date by Court-martial of the Naval Corps, and has been 
executed. oe 

“ An illegal act has, therefore, received its tardy, but just 


unishment. 
P “von SCHROEDER, ADMIRAL. 


“ Bruces, July 27, 1916.” 


This shows the German naval attitude toward the men 
who sought to defend themselves at the time when the 
master of the Clan Mactavish was brought back to Wilhelms- 
haven in March 1916. For months the enemy had been wait- 
ing their chance to pounce on Captain Fryatt. The danger 
to Captain Oliver was therefore not illusory. The finger of 
history has emphasized its gravity. 

Directly Captain Oliver was landed, he was placed in the 
naval barracks at Wilhelmshaven with two armed guards 
always on duty over him. Not for one minute, waking or 
sleeping, was the watch over him relaxed. It was a situation 
that called for all his fortitude and courage. At any moment 
for aught he knew he might be marched out, placed against 
a wall and shot. 
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Behind the scenes a stern battle took place between those 
who condemned and those who justified the Englishman’s 
action. For ten days Captain Oliver was left in suspense. On 
the eleventh day the Commander of the barracks entered 
and stretched out a hand to him: “I am pleased to say that 
you are to be treated as a military prisoner,” he afl and 
proved his pleasure by giving the Englishman a bottle of 
whisky and a box of cigarettes. 

For two years Captain Oliver was kept in a prison cam in 
Germany before arrangements were made to exchange him 
with a German prisoner in England. During the interval his 
gallantry in facing up to a eS cruiser with nothing 
more than a 6-pounder gun brought him renown. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross by the British 
Government, and Lloyd’s gave him a cheque for £150 and 
their Silver Medal, but his owners, Messrs. Cayzer, Irvine 
and Co. were afraid to write to him about the matter for 
fear that the enemy might make his lot harder. Conse- 
quently the news of these awards was held over until his re- 
lease just before the war ended. 

Writing to the Secretary of Lloyd’s to thank them, he 
said: “I am deeply conscious of the honour your Committee 
have bestowed upon me and gratified that any action of mine 
in connection with my vessel should have their approval.” 

These were the simple words of a brave and modest man 
who won the deep respect of the antagonist who captured 
him. “I must own that I appreciated the loyalty with which 
this old Scottish sea dog stuck to his principles, and I shook ~ 
him by the hand,” wrote Count Dohna afterwards. 

In the words of the Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin: 
“When we remember that this man—Captain Oliver—in 
common with the rest of the Merchant Service, was probably 
without military training—that their opponents were in- 
variably more heavil armed than they—what a miracle of 
courage, what a manifestation it was of that spirit which has 
been inherent in our people for a thousand years, that they 
always elected to fight.” 

There was indeed something awe-inspiring in the way the 
mariners of England, who had spent their lives in tramps 
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and colliers trading round the world, quietly faced up to the 
German naval specialists who had devoted their lives to 
learning how to kill ships and men with torpedo and shell. 
If the English seamen were ignorant of gunnery, they knew 
all the wiles of the sea and the way to handle ships, and with 
this knowledge they sometimes achieved astounding feats 
that will rouse the enthusiasm of future naval historians. 

By playing her part to perfection and watching her 
chances, the Moewe most brilliantly outwitted the Allied 
patrols. She found loopholes which the British Admiralty 
thought were all closed and worked as much havoc as many 
of the star U-boats. It was obvious that Germany would do 
her best to pass a few fast cruisers through the blockade in 
order to sweep up Allied merchant ships, equally obvious that 
the only way to prevent it was to stop and examine the out- 
going ships. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred this was 
routine work that entailed no risk, but the hundredth case 
might easily be a disguised raider who could blow a patrol 
out of existence with one broadside. There was the added 
risk that she might be accompanied by a submarine that de- 
sired nothing better than a chance to get home a torpedo. 

Knowing this, the British Admiralty dared not risk the 
available cruisers on such dangerous work, for fear the 
enemy sprang a surprise and England lost a much-wanted 
warship. In these circumstances the naval authorities were 
obliged from the beginning to depute a fleet of boarding 
steamers to examine suspicious craft and take any shocks if 
they happened to unmask the enemy. A warship might lurk 
in the offing a few miles away to lend its aid if necessity 
arose, but a warship six miles off had little chance of saving a 
steamer lying within two or three hundred yards of an enemy 
cruiser. The boarding vessels were true buffers to protect the 
British Navy. They were merchantmen commanded by 
master mariners whose sole protection if they struck trouble 
was generally a little gun—a poor defence against a broad- 
side. 

The only way for the German raiders to steal out of their 
home waters was of course along the Norwegian coast and to 
the far north where, if they were favoured by weather and 
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luck and the absence of a patrol, they might perhaps emulate 
the Moewe. In these northern seas Captain Selwyn Day 
in the Dundee steamed in company with H.M.S. Achilles on 
March 16, 1917 to pay his compliments to any friendly 
neutral and keep the blockade tight. A smudge of smoke 
travelling to the east aroused their interest. 

Receiving the usual instructions to examine the stranger, 
Captain Day left the Achilles and steamed off to do his job. 
Coming up astern within easy distance, he signalled across 
to know her name. 

“ Rena, of Norway,” was the reply. 

Nothing was likelier than that a Norwegian steamer would 
be in those waters, but Captain Day was not the sort of man 
to take a thing for granted. Up on the bridge of the Dundee 
he began to turn the pages of Lloyd’s invaluable list of the 
world’s ships. His eye ran down the columns. Yes, there she 
was all right, the Rena, Norwegian steamer. As he glanced 
across the table showing her owners and port of registry, he 
pondered on the figures showing her tonnage. She was of 
3,000 tons. 

He looked over to the stranger with an appraising eye. 
She did not at all fall in with his conception of the Rena. 
This was no ship of 3,000 tons, but a much bigger vessel. 
Quickly he took in her upper works and concluded that she 
was not what she made out to be. 

“The Rena is only 3,000 tons,” he remarked to his officers. 
“T think she is a German.” 

He was right. She was the German cruiser Leopard, dis- 
guised as a merchant ship and trying to pass herself off in 
the emergency as the Rena. The intentness with which the 
Germans were watching the Dundee, and. the danger hang- 
ing over the British ship can be imagined. 

There was only one way in which Captain Day could set 
his doubts at rest—to board the ship and examine her 
papers. If she were an enemy, as he suspected, it meant that 
the men who attempted to board her would row to certain 
death, for no German warship would allow a boarding party 
upon the deck. 

“Tl go aboard,” said Lieutenant Lawson. His eyes were 
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fully open to the risk, but he was a very brave young man, 
fit to lead the other five brave men who made up the boat’s 
crew. The boat was dropped over the side and the crew 
began to pull across. 

The moment the Germans saw that little boat drop into 
the sea they knew that their subterfuge would serve them no 
longer. The indifferent-looking steamer which had pulled 
them up threatened their very lives. The commander of the 
Leopard had but one desire and intention—to destroy the 
Dundee with a broadside and escape. 

Captain Day guessed it, but he had no proof. In his 
wisdom he had approached the stranger from astern, and 
right astern he still steamed while the little boat rowed on. 

With keen eyes the Englishman watched the stern of the 
strange vessel. He saw the screws churn up the sea in an 
endeavour to turn the Leopard to bring all the guns to bear, 
and Captain Day, who knew his ship and her capabilities so 
well, whose long experience told him to a nicety just how 
much helm to give her and just what kick to put into the 
screw to make her turn or stop or go ahead exactly as he 
wanted, followed the movement of the Leopard and kept his 
ship astern. That was his only hope. In no other way could 
he save his ship and crew. So long as he sat on the tail of the 
German he was in the one blind spot where the big guns 
could not get him. 

Gapoed to the threatening broadsides of the German was 
nothing but his seamanship. If he failed to follow her every 
movement he knew he was doomed. With hand on the 
engine-room telegraph he read the signs of all the whirls 
and eddies at the stern of the other ship, interpreted the 
movements she was about to make and countered them by 
the touch of a lever. This way and that the stranger strove 
to turn, like a fish wriggling on a hook, this way and that 
the Dundee followed, while the little boat pulled closer and 
closer. 

Captain Day and his ship were on the brink of disaster. 
A slight slip, a misreading of the signs from the stern of 
the other ship and hell would be let loose on them. 

So the deadly antagonists contended in silence, the heavily 
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armed Leopard seeking to gain an opening to crush the 
Dundee with her guns, the Englishman evading the issue by 
uncanny manceuvring. 

Coming up with the stranger, Lieutenant Lawson and his 
men vanished along the side where all sight of them was cut 
off from the Dundee. Not one was ever seen alive again. 
Whether they died on board the steamer or whether they 
died in the sea will never be known. 

The boat rowing alongside was undoubtedly too much for 
the commander of the Leopard, for a few seconds after 
Captain Day and his men lost sight of the boat they saw a 
torpedo fired from the Leopard. Their position which saved 
them from the guns saved them also from the torpedo. At 
last the game of etapa was over and the fight was on. 

With his one little gun Captain Day opened fire on the 
enemy, aiming at the base of the funnel of the Leopard. 
The English gunners were so close that they could not fail to 
hit. Shell after shell they fired into her, while the smoke 
came out of the rents in clouds to blind and choke the 
Germans. 

Desperately the German cruiser tried to turn round on her 
little antagonist. Captain Day hung on grimly to his posi- 
tion. To swerve one way or the other was to be blown out of 
existence. His only chance was to keep sitting under the 
stern of the German ship until the Achilles could come up 
and finish the fight. 

The tactics of Captain Day were magnificent. For half an 
hour he succeeded in keeping the Leopard immediately in 
front of him. By concentrating his fire he cut the funnel 
away and set her burning furiously. The German guns 
roared out, but their shells exploded in the sea. Their ad- 
versary was too clever for them. 

Only one German gun was left in action when the Achilles 
arrived. The enemy was a mass of flames and obviously 
sinking, which made the Dundee and Achilles cease fire to 
allow her to surrender: With that one gun still firing, she 
sank with all aboard. 

“ A brave crew, those Germans,” commented Captain Day. 

By one of those strange, whimsy chances of the sea it 
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happened that three months later Captain Day sent another 
boat away to examine a ship in northern waters. Among the 
crew of this boat was the brother of one of the men who had 
pulled out to the Leopard, and directly he mounted the deck 
of this neutral ship he saw the old boat of the Dundee. 

Floating about the seas for a dozen weeks, it was picked 
up just eighteen hours previously with nothing in it but the 
empty scabbard of Lieutenant Lawson’s cutlass, and the full 
water beaker. From this evidence it would seem that the six 
men in the Dundee’s boat died on board the Leopard. 
Three months later, on September 3, the Dundee was caught 
by the U 1g and sent to the bottom of the Channel. She 
achieved fame and died game. 

“The action between the armed boarding steamer and 
her powerful antagonist ranks, I am told by naval men, with 
the finest achievements of the British frigate captains of an 
earlier age,” said Mr. Baldwin, in referring to her fight with 
the Leopard. 

Future generations will endorse this tribute to Captain 
Selwyn Day, C.B., D.S.O., the master mariner, untrained in 
war, who beat the German guns by brilliant seamanship. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE “ AINSDALE” REACHES PORT 


LL the difficulties with which the merchant steamers 

had to contend were magnified a hundredfold in the 

case of sailing vessels. A steamer could go whither 
she wished and, given sufficient speed, might perhaps escape 
the raiders, whereas a sailing ship was like a pigeon with a 
broken wing. I do not forget those record passages made by 
sailing ships so trim and fast that they would on their day 
in their particular wind leave the average German sub- 
marine far behind, but apart from such exceptions the sail- 
ing ships were at the mercy of the enemy. Despite this, they 
went on working as of yore. Many came to grief, but many 
more survived, some being caught despite the greatest care 
and others surviving through some lucky turn of the wheel 
of chance. 

If ever a man deserved to bring his vessel home safely it 
was the master of the three-masted sailing ship Edinburgh 
who sought to sail his ship from India to Liverpool, creep- 
ing from port to port, laying up until it seemed safe to 
venture on the next lap, taking full advantage of every 
favourable wind. When she had been at sea for a year she 
was still far from home. The months went by as she stole on 
her way. Yet in the end, striving his hardest to circumvent 
the enemy, the master of the Edinburgh, after being at sea 
for the long period of a year and nine months, suffered the 
grievous disappointment of seeing the Moewe send his ship 
to the bottom. 

Even more interesting and not without a thrill was the 
case of the three-masted sailing ship Ainsdale. A vessel of 
1,825 tons gross, she packed her holds on the River Plate 
with 2,880 tons of maize that had ripened under the blazing 
sun of the Argentine and on December 5, 1916, shook out 
her sails and started on her voyage to England. A steamer 
would travel 5,900 miles if Southampton were her home 
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port, and how many extra miles a sailing ship must cover 
under the influence of adverse winds is something that only 
the master can tell at the end of the voyage. 

Sail was crowded on the Ainsdale in the favourable winds, 
and shortened when her master saw she was carrying a little 
too much. Twenty-five men devoted their time and atten- 
tion and sinew and skill to trimming her sails and working 
the ship, and as shipowning is a business, and not a sport, 
she carried no more than the regulation number required to 
serve her during the voyage. 

Through good spells and bad she made her way to the 
north-east. The weeks grew into a month while the tally of 
miles mounted up. All through the January days they 
cosseted her along, surging steadily northward, taking the 
good winds with the bad and mixing a fair average. 

Dropping the Canary Islands astern, she was well into the 
danger zone on February sth, by which time she had covered 
between 4,000 and 5,000 miles. The wind was just where she 
wanted it—blowing straight from the south, and she sped 
along at a fine pace. As darkness came down the wind grew 
to a gale, and the seas began to hump up unpleasantly, but 
the crew made things snug for the night and she carried on. 

She was racing along at 10.30 p.m. when the watch heard 
a gun boom out. A moment later the Ainsdale was hit by a 
shell on the starboard quarter. There was no warning, Just 
the exploding shell to tell them that they had fallen in with 
a U-boat, although it was hardly the sort of night one would 
expect a submarine to go hunting. 

Without delay the captain had all hands on deck. “ Brace 
up the foreyard,” he called, intending to bring the ship to. 

As the submarine closed in, with the men springing to 
obey, a message flickered across from the Morse lamp of the 
enemy. “ Abandon ship in five minutes.” 

They had no option. Another shell struck the ship and 
set the crew toiling desperately to launch one of the boats 
in which, despite the rough seas, they managed to get away. 
Pulling from the ship, they saw the submarine shelling her 
as they drifted off. 

Presently the enemy ceased fire to speed to the south after 
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another vessel whose lights they could just make out. Those 
in the boat were expecting the submarine to return. The 
seas were too bad to attempt to make sail, so they got out a 
sea anchor and lay to, drifting rapidly before the gale to the 
north. There was no doubt in their minds that the shells had 
put the finishing touch to the Ainsdale. Losing sight of her 
at a few minutes before midnight they creatine” she had 
gone down. 

The enemy made no attempt to help the sailors, cared 
nothing that they were cast adrift in a gale in the Atlantic, 
far from land. The lot of the crew of the Ainsdale all that 
night, drenched by the seas and spray, was very bitter, their 
chances slender. 

The black night passed, and daylight brought them hope 
which was soon justified, for just before 10 o'clock in the 
morning they were sighted by the steamer /, kalis, whose cap- 
tain quickly picked them up and treated them with the 
utmost kindness until they docked in Liverpool. 

As the specific task of a submarine was to find ships and 
sink them, it seemed a foregone conclusion that the Ainsdale 
was resting at the bottom of the Atlantic. The prize had 
fallen to the enemy guns, and there was no known reason 
why she should be spared. 

Yet that night there was a bad slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip. How it occurred will never be known. Whether the Ger- 
mans, after compelling the crew to abandon the Ainsdale, 
thought their shells had pierced her hull and that she was 
sinking when they left her, whether they rushed off to 
pounce on a bigger prey, intending to come back and finish 
her, or whether they, too, lost sight of the Ainsdale and 
thought she had gone down in the gale that prevailed, all 
these things are possible. You might think it would be a 
simple matter for the enemy to find the Ainsdale again after 
leaving her, but you must remember that a gale was blowing, 
and that the vessel had her sails set, so in quite a short time 
she would be lost to sight for good. 

Anyway she did not sink. So far as I can gather she was 
not even holed. The German shooting, probably owing to 
the gale, was not so good that night as the enemy thought 
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it was. She drifted about the Atlantic, a stout steel ship, 
stuffed with grain, worth a nice little fortune of £50,000 or 
more. Day after day, the winds carried her wherever they 
chose, sometimes they ripped a sail to ribbons just to show 
their strength, at others they let the canvas flap. She drifted 
unseen from the Sunday night, when she was abandoned, 
until the following Sunday morning, February 11th, when 
the steamer Basuto sighted her just after 9 o’clock. 

It was a fine day, with a strong north-easter, and to those 
aboard the steamer there seemed something rather queer 
about the sailing ship. Getting his glass to bear, the master 
saw that some of the sails had been blown to ribbons and 
that she had obviously been under the weather. He tried to 
speak to her, and getting no reply decided to draw in to in- 
vestigate. 

The odds against finding a snug fortune drifting about the 
ocean waiting to be picked up are even greater than those 
of winning a first prize in the Irish Sweep. Of all the men 
who go down to the sea in ships, one or two here and there 
strike lucky once in a lifetime, and the tales of their good 
fortune are told round the ports until they become legends. 

The Basuto was not so very much larger than the sailing 
ship. Carrying a cargo of iron ore from Spain to England, 
her master was bringing home a couple of seamen who had 
been stranded in Spain, men who, judging by what hap- 
pened, were only too anxious to return to England to find 
work in another ship, just as they were working their pas- 
sage back on the Basuto. 

Those aboard the Basuto watched the sailing ship rolling 
in the heavy swell. In their eyes at the moment the Ainsdale 
was much more likely to be a trap-ship, idling round while 
a German submarine lay in wait to torpedo any unwary 
steamer that approached. 

“She may be a decoy,” remarked the master. 

Mr. John Macdonald, the chief officer, gazed at her in- 
tently. “Yes, but her sails are blown away and she looks 
deserted,” he remarked. 

“We'll circle round her,” decided the master. 

Round the derelict they steamed, scanning the seas for 
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sight of a submarine’s periscope, searching the sailing ship 
for a glimpse of life. They drew in unmolested, and decided 
to attempt to board the drifting vessel. 

“If she’s deserted, we'll tow her in,” said the master. 

“If we can’t manage a tow, I’ll try and sail her in with a 
few men,” said Mr. Macdonald, who had not set foot on a 
sailing ship since he helped to work one a dozen years 
previously. 

Calling for volunteers, the master found that every man 
aboard was prepared to go to the Ainsdale. Selecting the 
most useful men, Macdonald pulled over to the sailing ship 
and coming up under the shelter of her lee, managed to get 
aboard. The raucous voice of a parrot in a cage greeted 
them, then a cat appeared, and lastly they came on a 
monkey, which some sailor was taking home as a pet. 

Everything was higgledy-piggledy, some sails split, one or 
two blown right away, others intact and in place. The gear 
was like a Chinese puzzle, so entangled that there seemed 
no possibility of ever sorting it out. The compass was 
smashed, and worst of all the wheel was carried away. 

“Sound her and see if she is making water,” ordered the 
chief officer. 

They found she was tight enough, saw that she was un- 
doubtedly abandoned in a violent hurry and detected the 
marks of explosive shells which gave more than a hint of 
what had happened. 

Then they began to fight to save this drifting fortune. 
The first and main problem was to rig a jury wheel to steer 
her. Unless they could steer her they could do nothing. 
While the carpenter and others were toiling on this task, the 
chief officer was making ready for a tow rope. To and fro 
passed the little boat between one ship and another, carrying 
material that was essential to the enterprise. 

The wind rose as the day grew older, the swell became 
worse. They did not mind that. They had found some- 
thing that the Germans had missed, and they intended to 
hang on to it. More than once they got their ropes from 
ship to ship, and they struggled hard to haul in the heavy 
hawser that would enable them to tow their prize into port. 
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In that sea they found it beyond their capabilities. They 
strove valiantly, but conditions were against them. The 
Ainsdale was drifting and tossing, the master of the Basuto 
found it impossible to follow exactly the erratic movements 
of the derelict. With a weight of six thousand tons jerking 
at the end of a rope, a few men hauling on a line at the 
other end could not possibly win the tug of war. Very pru- 
dently the master of the Basuto recognized the facts, and by 
4 o'clock in the afternoon the attempt to tow was definitely 
given up. 

Then Mr. Macdonald squared up to the fight of his life— 
to sail the Ainsdale into port. Choosing the boatswain Cole- 
man and the carpenter Freischutz, he picked on the two 
derelict seamen, Innesy and Hemmings, with three other 
seamen, Williams, Johnson and Wood, and with a fireman, 
Burgess, began to try to get the gear of the ship in working 
trim. Just after 6 o’clock in the evening the Basuto bade the 
men on the sailing ship good-bye and good-luck and vanished 
in a squall before Macdonald could get the right time. 

As twenty-five men were needed to navigate and sail the 
Ainsdale when she was in perfect condition with all her gear 
working freely, the task the scratch crew of nine men faced 
can be imagined. Three of the men had never been in a 
sailing ship before, the others possessed some experience, 
which induced Mr. Macdonald to select them. Bar the chief 
officer, not one was able to navigate her or set her course, 
so that important task devolved upon him entirely. The 
standard compass, as I have already mentioned, was smashed. 
The steering compass seemed to be all right, but it did not 
take the chief officer long to find it was badly out. Luckily 
he found a spirit compass on board and sailed the Ainsdale 
by it for four days. 

During this time the weather was so bad and the sky so 
overcast that he could not check his course at all by a sight 
of sun or star. When the sky cleared a little he found the 
spirit compass was 57 degrees out and that instead of sailing 
north he had been laying a course north-west by west well 
out into the Atlantic. 

There was no reason at the time to be jubilant about it, 
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but actually it took the Ainsdale out of the track in which 
the submarines were likely to be hunting, so this misfortune 
may have proved a lucky stroke after all. ; 

‘Those nine men in the sailing ship had a terrible time. 
Night and day it was essential to keep two men at the jury 
wheel to steer her, the other seven struggled with her sails 
when the bad weather hit them and worked like demons 
when the gales came down. They had hardly any sleep, food 
began to run short, but they stuck out their chins and 
brought the Ainsdale along in spite of the weather and 
German submarines. 

For a week they sailed without sighting a single ship. Day 
by day the chief officer charted his course. Eight days after 
leaving the Basuto those on the Ainsdale came on an English 
warship, and Macdonald after making inquiries for his posi- 
tion and the correct time found that he was just five miles 
out in his calculations—a brilliant feat of navigation in the 
circumstances. 

Every man aboard was about used up, but they stuck 
doggedly to their task. Then the spirit compass began to 
play tricks that made it quite useless. It was easy enough to 
set a course for the north so long as the needle pointed con- 
sistently to the north-west or north-east, but when it pointed. 
to the north-west at ten o'clock in the morning and the north- 
east at midday they simply could not tell where they were 
and the only thing they could rely upon was the chief 
officer’s reading of the heavens. 

By the tenth day the weary men got down to their last few 
biscuits, and they were right glad when a patrol passed a 
little food across to them and shepherded them for a time 
on their way. Northward they alba the Ainsdale, leaving 
Ireland well to the east, past the Outer Hebrides to the most 
northerly point where the Butt of Lewis braves the Atlantic 
gales. That afternoon of February 22, 1917 their troubles 
seemed to be at an end, for a tug came out and took them 
in tow when the exhausted men were almost droppin in 
their tracks. They were so done up that after doing their 
best to take in her sails, it was more than their strength could 
manage to make them fast. 
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That evening, when the thought their difficulties were 
behind them, a gale hit ae The Aznsdale tossed and 
pitched at the end of the tow rope. Instead of the tug tow- 
ing her, she began to drag the tug all over the place. The 
only thing for the tug to do was to slip her towing hawser 
and run for shelter into harbour, which she did. 

The tired-out men on the sailing ship could do nothing. 
All night they drifted at the mercy of sea and wind, and 
when the weather moderated in the morning Mr. Macdonald 
hailed a patrol whose men helped him to set a sail or two, 
Just enough canvas to give the Ainsdale steerage way. By 
4 O'clock in the afternoon the tug picked her up again and 
this time towed her safely into Loch Ewe on the west coast 
of Scotland. 

So the men of the Mercantile Marine cheated the Germans 
out of another ship. They brought her in 124 days a distance 
of 1,071 miles, a ae that was something to be proud of. It 
won for John Macdonald a sum of £2,600 for salvage, while 
each man who strove and endured with him pocketed the 
nice little sum of £300. 

When those two distressed seamen stepped aboard the 
Basuto in Spain, they little knew that they were to earn more 
on that one trip than they had ever earned so quickly in 
their lives before, that Fate, which had treated them so 
scurvily, was going to make up for it by paying them for the 
risk they took at the rate of {25 a day. 

The tug picked up the nice little sum of £2,400; while 
the owners of the Basuto received £1,000, and her master 
£450. 

The prize the Germans missed proved a prize indeed for 
the men who managed to carry her off. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A DUEL WITH HANS ROSE 


"Le element of surprise was the winning card of the 


U-boats. Lurking unseen, they could wait their op- 

portunities and strike at the most favourable mo- 

ment. That English mariners should calmly face so deadly 

a handicap was a tribute to their moral fibre; that they 

should ever triumph in a tussle with the undersea adversary 

was not only surprising in itself, but it throws into high 
relief their personal courage and seamanlike skill. 

What chance, for instance, had a steamer which suddenly 
found a submarine rising above the surface a matter of 
200 yards away, as did the Turnwell, when she was pulled 
up on June 16, 1915? It was about 1.30 p.m. and Captain 
E. G. Humby, who was on a voyage from Liverpool to New 
York, was feeling quite pleased with himself. Ever since 
leaving Liverpool the whole crew had been on tip-toe watch- 
ing keenly for the underwater foe. As the hours wore on 
and the steamer left the Smalls 35 miles behind her without 
any hint of an attack, the crew began to feel the way was 
free to New York. 

“We are all right now,” thought the captain. “We are 
out of the danger zone.” 

A minute later he saw the water cascading from the 
conning tower of the U-boat as she broke surface, and very 
shortly men were on her deck and the heave-to signal was 
fluttering from her telescopic mast. Following the demand 
to abandon ship came a couple of shells, one of which burst 
about 20 feet from the bridge. The steamer had no gun, 
and the master did the only thing possible and ordered the 
crew to the boats. 

Laughing and joking, as though being held up by a Ger- 
man submarine were just a pleasant interlude in their arduous 
lives, the men pulled away from their ship and rested on 
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their oars while the Germans rowed over and placed a couple 
of bombs in position. The enemy came to the rail laden 
with loot and passed charts and chronometers and other 
gear into their boat under the very noses of the rightful 
owners, who could do nothing to save their possessions. In 
five minutes there were two big explosions which the master, 
as well as the Germans, thought marked the end of the 
Turnwell’s journey. 

As she was settling down in the water, a coasting steamer, 
coming in sight, lured the submarine off in pursuit. The 
crew of the Turnwell watched the enemy pump 17 shells 
into the helpless vessel, which sank an hour after being 
attacked. Havin accomplished one fell deed, the U-boat 
returned to Be rarlete the other. 

The Turnwell was still afloat, and Captain Humby saw 
the submarine draw nigh apparently with the intention of 
settling the ship with a torpedo, but before the enemy could 
fulfil his purpose a patrol boat came racing into the picture, 
called there by the sound of the gunfire. 

The U-boat did not wait. The men were off her decks in 
a few seconds, and in another half-minute she was gone. 

Coming up with the boats, the patrol took the men on 
board and thrashed round for an hour in a vain attempt to 
find the enemy, by which time it was 5-30. The Turnwell 
was still sinking, but to the keen eye of Captain Humby she 
seemed to be going down so slowly that it might yet be 
possible to bring her back to port. 

“Will you put me aboard again. I think we can save her 
and take her in,” he said to the patrol. 

With some of the officers dl engineers he boarded the 
sinking ship to find out the exact position. Although she 
was making water, he judged that the pumps might be able 
to cope with the inflow. The engines were undamaged, so he 
took the rest of his crew from the patrol, asked for a couple 
of patrol boats to escort him, and by 7 o'clock was heading 
under full steam for the English coast. His judgment was 
justified, for with umps working at pressure he managed to 
navigate his ship into Milford Haven. 

He was astounded when a skipper to whom he was giving 
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a free passage calmly put in a claim for salvage and 
threatened to arrest the ship. Captain Humby was most 
indignant about it. “I have been trading up and down the 
Bristol Channel all my life at sea, and I do not need assist- 
ance now,” he wrote. 

When the Turnwell was held up and bombs placed on 
board, no one would have given a penny for her chances, 
and. anyone of a speculative turn of mind would have gladly 
paid over half the amount of her insurances for the prospect 
of collecting the whole sum due on her. And they would. 
have lost their money, just as the Germans lost the ship. 

By the middle of 1917 the Germans were in the thick of 
their sink-at-sight campaign, doing their best to bring Britain 
to her knees by sinking so many ships that the shortage of 
food would impel her to open peace parleys. Anything afloat 
was a target for their guns and torpedoes. Most of their 
victims could not defend themselves; they were struck down 
unexpectedly, and the crews of the U-boats went quietly on 
their way. 

Their experience made them regard the Furness Withy 
steamer Durango as an easy prey. Leaving Lough Swilly at 
7 o'clock on the Saturday, August 25, 1917, the Durango 
steamed steadily north all night, and at 10 o'clock on Sunday 
morning when her chief officer R. Mehegan first caught sight 
of a suspicious hump on the sea about four miles away and 
identified it as the conning tower of a U-boat, the steamer 
was well to the north of the Irish coast. 

“ Action,” ordered the chief officer, to bring the gunners 
at once to their gun and the men to their action stations. 

The master, who was in ,the chart room beneath the 
bridge, heard the officer stamp loudly to attract his attention. 
Running up to the bridge, he was just in time to see the 
splash of the first shell as it came over the ship. With the 
second shot the enemy got the range, and the gunners on 
the steamer let her have it in reply. As if one submarine 
were not enough to destroy the merchant ship, a second 
emerged and brought its gun to bear. 

A most bitter duel ensued, the gunners on the steamer 
firing first at one enemy and then the other in an endeavour 
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to beat them off or sink them. The Durango zigzagged and 
ran from them at top speed to try to dodge their fire, but 
the shells from the submarines fell all round them. In the 
emergency Captain Chambers ordered the smoke boxes to 
be brought into use. Fortunately they functioned beauti- 
fully, and laid a smoke screen which completely hid the 
Durango from the enemy whose shooting became quite hap- 
hazard. 

Making as much headway as possible while the smoke 
lay thickly on the surface of the sea, the master prepared to 
resume the fight directly the smoke was dispersed. They 
had not long to wait. In a little while the submarines were 
firing again, and the gunners on board the steamer let fly at 
both antagonists. To the joy of those on the steamer their 
eighteenth shell hit the second submarine just by the con- 
ning tower and they saw it disappear below the surface. 

By now the first submarine had found their range, so 
Captain Chambers took refuge in another artificial smoke 
screen as though he had been practising naval tactics all his 
life. For half an hour he fled at top speed, laying his trail of 
smoke. During that time the enemy did not fire a single 
shell, and when the smoke began to thin they sighted one 


submarine in the same area where the other U-boat had - 


disappeared. It seemed to those on the steamer that she was 
trying to assist her companion. Perhaps they were right, for 
they saw her suddenly start to come after them at a great 
speed as though bent on vengeance, firing rapidly the whole 
time. 

The gunners of the Durango fought back with all their 
skill, but they could not keep the submarine off. The ding- 
dong fight had now been waging for over four hours, and 
the shells on the steamer were getting toward the end. 

Except for that hit at the beginning of the action the 
steamer had so far escaped further damage. Now a shell hit 
her in the stern. It must have penetrated her hull below 
the waterline, for she began to settle. 

Once more the master created a smoke screen in order to 
baffle the submarine and make her lose the range. This time 
the U-boat took advantage of the smoke screen to make a 
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sharp dash toward the steamer under its cover and managed 
to get another shell home. 

All the time the master was hoping a patrol would arrive 
to stave off defeat. Their wireless calls for help flashed out 
continuously, and the station at Malin Head told them that 
help was coming. Once they received a message instructing 
them to proceed to the south-east, but as that was in the 
direction of the submarine the master decided to ignore it. 

As a matter of fact that message came from Hans Rose, 
the commander of the attacking submarine, who was trying 
to decoy the steamer to her doom by wireless. The master of 
the Durango was too clever for him and refused to be caught 
that way. 

Captain Chambers looked in vain to the south for a sign 
of help. The ship sank lower in the water, the submarine 
drew nearer, still firing rapidly, having apparently an endless 
stock of shells. The gunners of the Durango were obliged 
to slow down because they were nearing the end of their 
supplies. 

“Only two left!” 

This was the ominous position at 3.15 p.m. when the fight 
had lasted just over five hours. The gunners slammed one 
home and let the submarine have it. They took up the last 
shell they possessed. It was useless! 

Their fight was ended. They had kept the U-boats at bay 
for five hours and ten minutes. They could do no more. The 
submarine came closer, firing all the time, and Captain 
Chambers ordered the men into the boats. 

Sweeping round the stern to read the name of the steamer, 
the submarine put some more shells into her at close range. 
Watching her with bitter eyes as they lay to on their oars, 
the men 1n the boats saw a shell hole at the base of her con- 
ning tower. To the west were trails of smoke that sent the 
submarine speeding to the north. 

From the destroyer, hastening to the rescue, the wireless 
flashed out “Give position.” 

The commander of the destroyer was very surprised when 
the message came back “ Durango, position under the sea, 
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Even Captain Hans Rose, who commanded the U 53, could 
not but admire the courage of the master of the Durango: 
“She put up a fine fight and her shooting was deadly,” he 
remarked, years after the war. 

When the crew took to the boats they were 35 miles from 
Barra Island in the Hebrides, and they were not picked up 
until 11.30 next morning, when two trawlers took them on 
board and landed them at Oban. 

The defence of the Durango was in fact carried out with 
all the dash and skill of a naval action, and the Admiralty 
recognized the fine work by awarding all concerned a very 
handsome cheque. Those on board felt fairly certain that 
they had sunk one of the submarines, but there is little 
doubt that, although the gunners of the steamer got home 
some shrewd blows, both the aggressors were able to return 
to their base. 

If ever a man deserved to save his ship, it was Captain 
F. W. Chambers. He put up a fight that shook the morale of 
the German crews and added another touch to the many 
that combined to bring about the eventual defeat of the 
U-boats. 

Hans Rose, who sank over go ships, cost the Allies millions 
of pounds, and he did his work as cleanly as he could. He 
was the first submarine commander to trap a ship by wire- 
less, a feat he accomplished by using the name of the shore 
station to induce the captain to take to the boats with the 
promise that help would be forthcoming to save the ship be- 
fore the Germans could sink her. 

Calmly sending the ship to the bottom, he wirelessed to 
the shore station the news that she was on the seabed. He 
was humane as well as bold, for early in 1917 he towed the 
boats of an American steamer to within reach of the Scillies, 
and another time after sinking a ship he called for help and 
wirelessed the position to make sure that the boats would be 
picked up. The submarine war would have created less 
bitterness among the seamen of England if all the other 
German submarine commanders had followed his example. 

Another plucky action was fought by the United States 
steamer J. L. Luckenbach while on her way to France with 
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a cargo of cotton and oil and food worth £1,000,000. Com- 
manded by Captain A. W. Street, she was armed with two 
4-inch guns that were in charge of Chief Master-at-Arms 
J. B. Trautner, who had under his command 19 gunners and 
other ratings of the United States Navy. They were about 
200 miles from Brest on October 19, 1917, when the look-out 
reported a steamer some five miles distant at 7.30 in the 
morning. Bringing his glasses to bear, the First Officer was 
not long in noticing that there was an exhaust coming from 
the stern of the vessel, which he immediately suspected was 
a submarine, a suspicion that a couple of shells from the 
stranger soon confirmed. 

Without delay the American naval gunners turned their 
guns on the submarine and began to give battle, while the 
wireless officer sent out a call for help. About 80 miles away 
was a big convoy escorted by 8 American destroyers, and 
the Commodore promptly detailed the destroyer Nicholson 
to go to assist the steamer. 

Finding the range, the submarine began to punish the 
steamer severely. Quarters were set alight, steam pipes cut, 
water mains shattered, telephone lines shot away, and one of 
the guns put out of commission. The Americans slipped the 
smoke boxes overboard to create a smoke screen and confuse 
the range of the enemy, but the results were very disappoint- 
ing. The submarine not only outranged the Americans, but 
she could make rings round them so far as speed was con- 
cerned, for the best speed of the merchantman was only 9 
knots, so, seeing that the situation was critical, the master 
threw the weighted confidential papers overboard. “ How 
far are you?” he wirelessed the Nicholson, which was rush- 
ing to the rescue at 30 knots. 

“Two hours south. Don’t surrender,” came the reply. 

“Never,” was the emphatic rejoinder from the J. L. 
Luckenbach. 

At 10 o'clock in the morning, two hours after the action 
began, the gunners on the steamer were serving the remain- 
ing gun and grappling hard with their grim antagonist. 
“Still afloat and fighting,” wirelessed the captain. 

Dreading the wireless messages, the enemy did his best to 
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put the wireless out of action. The captain of the steamer 
watched the shells exploding in the air with the intention of 
cutting the aerials, 

“Firing at antennz now,” he flashed to the destroyer. 

Things were getting so hot that he feared the worst and 
sent off a message for the destroyer to look out for his boats. 
But he had a fine ship and cargo worth an immense fortune 
and he was not prepared to abandon her until she was sink- 
ing under his feet. Time and again the ship was hit, man 
after man was injured by splinters. One of the naval men 
working the gun was wounded in three places, but he in- 
sisted on carrying on. 

Their troubles were amplified by a shell bursting among 
the bales of cotton in the forward hold and starting a fire in 
that combustible material. Flooding the hold with steam, 
they sought to stifle the flames, wondering all the time how 
much longer the destroyer would be before she came on the 
scene. 

“Make smoke,” wirelessed the destroyer so that she could 
locate their position. 

It was then about 11 o’clock and they had been fighting dog- 
gedly since 8 o’clock, getting away nearly 70 shells an hour. 
A few minutes later a German shell landed in the engine- 
room. Four men staggered under their wounds, steam started 
to gush from cut steam pipes, while the broken pipes of the 
refrigerating plant made the place quite untenable. Instantly 
the air was filled with ammonia fumes which drove the staff, 
choking and gasping for breath, up to the deck as the 
engines started to race at a pace that threatened to make 
them fly asunder. 

This was the crisis of the action, and the Master-at-Arms 
jumped to overcome it. Whipping up a rope and knotting it 
round his waist, Trautner flung the end of the rope to some 
of his men and plunged down into the fume-laden engine- 
room. With senses reeling, he managed to shut off steam 
and save the engines from wrecking themselves before his 
men dragged him out. 

That was the last shot of the Germans, for the destroyer 
came up and drove her under. 
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Three hours after the action ceased, the fire in the hold 
was extinguished, the engines were repaired and the J. L. 
Luckenbach was steaming at 9 knots in the company of the 
destroyer towards the convoy, which she joined at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, after one of the most exciting days the men 
on board had ever experienced. 

It was not the direct attack of a U-boat, but a mine she 
laid secretly off the Shipwash Light on the East Coast that 
brought the Berwen to grief on February 26, 1918 with a 
gaping wound 33 feet long by 6 feet high in number 1 hold, 
just as she was almost at the end of her journey from Mauri- 
tius to Hull. She was not a particularly large ship, less than 
4,000 tons, but at that time she was worth £120,000, while her 
cargo of sugar was valued at £225,000, so the touch of that 
mine threatened to send £350,000 to the seabed and leave 
many a cup of tea unsweetened. 

The bow swinging down under the inrush, brought the 
screw right out of the water, and it seemed impossible that she 
could live Jong in the sea that was running. The boats were 
got out with difficulty, after the S.O.S. was sent off, and for 
a couple of hours the captain and crew were tossing about 
waiting for her to go down. Fortunately the bulkhead held 
between number 1 and number 2 holds and she remained 
afloat. 

The master saw that her position did not change much. 
He knew that at any moment something else might go and 
send her down with a rush, but he determined to risk that in 
an attempt to save the ship from foundering. Returning to 
the Berwen, he was followed by the crew, who nimbly got on 
deck as the chances presented themselves; they did their 
best to haul the boats up after them, but the seas by then 
had grown so rough that they smashed the boats against the 
side of the vessel. 

“Beach your ship,” wirelessed the authorities. 

Captain R. E. Johnson was the man on the spot. He saw 
that a gale was blowing up, and knew that if he beached her 
on the exposed coast near Harwich she would be smashed to 
bits by the seas. Given a few hours, he felt sure he might be 
able to save her, but before he could make the attempt it was 
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essential to know whether her position was becoming worse. 
Very carefully he had her towed into shallow water, where 
he marked the water-level on her side with chalk. For a little 
while he watched, just long enough to learn that she was not 
sinking further. Then he called on a couple of tugs and 
began the struggle to shepherd her to a safe spot where she 
could sit comfortably without coming to any harm. Her en- 
gines were rendered useless, her screw was in the air, and she 
was quite unmanageable, consequently they could only steer 
her by manceuvring the tugs; but despite this disability they 
coaxed her down the East Coast, past the Nore Lightship, 
crawling by Southend pier and up the Thames Estuary as 
far as Mucking Flat, where she sat down safely on the mud 
on the afternoon of February 27th, thirteen hours after the 
towing began. 

Next day an easterly gale let loose its fury on the East 
Coast, and there is little doubt that if the master had not fol- 
lowed his own ideas instead of those of the authorities his 
steamer would have been a total loss. As it was, he saved 
another valuable ship and cargo for the nation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ARCHANGEL DISASTER 


ER name was Olive Branch, but Fate ordained that 
H she was not to live up to it, for while in other days 

she entered many a port in the peaceful pursuit of 
trade, in the summer of 1916 she was deputed to hold out 
the olive branch to the Russians in North Russia and convey 
to them tokens of British friendship in the guise of shells 
and other munitions that would further the Allied plans. 
She was still a merchant ship, doing her usual job of carry- 
ing freight, but instead of corn she had shells in her hold 
and lorries on her deck, while her crew, brought up in the 
ways of peace, were not unmindful of the risks they ran from 
enemy submarines, nor could they forget some of the acts 
committed against sailormen and innocent women and 
children. 

Northward steamed the Olive Branch, with nothing but 
the usual variations in weather to mark the uneventful days. 
She pushed up into the desolate seas of the Arctic Circle, 
bearing to the east to pass along the most northerly points 
of Norway and Russia to Murmansk, where she was due to 
unload her cargo. She was jogging along about 150 miles 
from the North Cape on September 2nd, when a torpedo 
caught her squarely in the engine-room. Not a soul on the 
steamer saw the submarine, they received no warning what- 
soever to abandon ship. Their first and only intimation was 
the exploding torpedo. 

The wound was mortal. Grabbing what few possessions 
they could in the emergency, the crew packed into the boats 
and pulled away from their steamer to avoid the turmoil as 
she went down. They were cast adrift far from land in the 
Arctic. Whether they lived or died the enemy did not care. 
The sudden icy gales which spring up in those high lati- 
tudes made their plight desperate and practically condemned 
them to death. 
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As they reached a distance of between two and three hun- 
dred yards from their ship, the submarine emerged. The 
men of the Olive Branch lay to on their oars, wondering 
what was about to happen to them. One after another the 
Germans came out of the conning tower of the U-boat and 
started to laugh at the shipwrecked crew as they gazed on 
the sinking ship. It was amusing to them that they had tor- 
pedoed a ship without warning and driven the crew to take 
to the boats 150 miles from land in the most deserted seas in 
the world. 

Approaching the ship to within 250 yards, the Germans 
continued to express their delight. The crew of the Olive 
Branch pulled away a bit further. They were full of appre- 
hension. They saw their ship going down, and watched the 
jubilant enemy on the submarine. After a short time the 
commander of the submarine, who was apparently impatient 
at the ship remaining afloat, determined to hasten her end 
with a few shells. 

Instantly there was the most appalling explosion. A great 
burst of flame and smoke came from the steamer, the air was 
full of flying debris from her decks, and one of the heavy 
lorries, hurtling through the air, fell with a crash on the 
U-boat and carried it straight to the bottom. 

Anything more dramatic cannot be conceived. A German 
shell exploded right in the midst of the munitions on board 
the steamer and detonated the whole lot. In seeking to 
hasten the end of the English ship, the triumphant Germans 
destroyed their own craft as well. 

In that brief moment when the ship exploded, the Ger- 
man submarine men administered to themselves the same 
treatment that they had so often administered to British 
crews. Just as they had cast the crew of the Olive Branch 
adrift far from land, now their own act committed them to 
the mercy of the sea. Those inside the U-boat were drowned 
at once, while those on her deck, as soon as they found their 
ship sinking under them, put their revolvers in their mouths 
and swam towards the Olive Branch’s boats. 

The boats were overcrowded, there was only a scanty 
supply of food and water in them. It was impossible to take 
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any more on board, even the friendliest people, without 
jeopardizing the lives of all. The Englishmen were un- 
armed. What would have happened if they had allowed the 
enemy, armed with revolvers, to scramble into the boats in 
which food and water were short? The act of the Germans 
in sinking the Olive Branch without warning and leaving 
her men to take their chance in the boats is a sufficient 
answer. 

The Englishmen dared not take them on board. The 
Germans were rightly left to the fate which they brought on 
themselves. 

By great good fortune and skilled seamanship the boats of 
the Olive Branch, after the crew had suffered for days, 
managed to make their way to the Norwegian coast, whence 
their account of the sensational way in which the Germans 
had brought disaster on themselves duly filtered through to 
Germany. Captain R. S. Gwatkin-Williams, R.N., in his 
book “Under the Black Ensign,” says that when the Ger- 
mans heard what had happened they issued through Wolff’s 
Wireless Bureau the following message to the world : —“ One 
of our humane U-boats, having torpedoed a British steamer, 
came to the surface to see what assistance she could render 
to the crew, not knowing the dangerous nature of the cargo. 
At that moment, unfortunately, the vessel, which was loaded 
with munitions, blew up and so damaged the submarine that 
she sank, leaving her crew struggling in the water. The latter 
with their revolvers in their mouths swam to the steamer’s 
boats and implored to be taken in. But the brutal English- 
men, fit compatriots of their countrymen of the Baralong, 
refused to do this and our gallant seamen perished to a man.” 

In this strange way did retribution overtake the men of 
the U 28 and sweep them into eternity. The day before this 
submarine sank the Olive Branch, a Russian steamer named 
the Drout was sunk in those seas and two women and twelve 
men were killed. If the men of the U 28 were responsible, 
they quickly paid the penalty. 

To such distant waters and lands did the war extend that 
we shall never learn a hundredth part of the thnilling things 
that occurred. So far as I know there has never been a single 
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line in print concerning one of the greatest disasters of the 
war, the appalling disaster in Archangel in the autumn of 
1916, which killed thousands of people. Yet we in England 
have never heard of it, so off the map is Archangel and so 
necessary was it at the time to hush up anything that was 
likely to depress the spirits of the Allies. 

Like the Halifax disaster, the great Russian catastrophe 
was caused by the explosion of a munition ship, the Baron 
Dreisen, which was loaded in New York. Whether a German 
agent in the United States secreted a bomb among the muni- 
tions and so brought about the explosion, whether it was 
due to spontaneous causes or just a sheer accident will never 
be known. It occurred too long ago and too far away for 
anyone to attempt to unravel the mystery, and it is solely 
due to the ade of Captain A. T. Pope, D.S.O., who by 
some strange freak of chance escaped the force of the ex- 
plosion and lived through the nightmare, that I am able to 
give a faint impression of what occurred. 

Captain Pope took the British Transport from Brest to 
Archangel for the first time loaded with munitions, while 
lashed on her decks were several sixty-ton locomotives and 
other railway stock, very badly needed on the Russian rail- 
ways. As fifty or sixty steamers were caught at Archangel 
and frozen in during 1915, robbing the Allies of their 
valuable services, the English Admiralty was determined 
that the same thing should not occur in 1916, so the British 
Transport had barely arrived when the position of every 
steamer in the port was carefully considered and arrange- 
ments made for all to leave before it froze up for the winter. 
Those ships too lightly ballasted with water were instructed 
to load up with railway sleepers to give them greater 
stability for the voyage back to England and France. 

“You'll berth at Baharitza and discharge there,” Captain 
Pope was told. 
_ Accordingly he steamed the seven miles along the river to 

his berth, and found a very long wharf that had sprung into 
existence solely for war purposes, with a large number of 
steamers unloading as hard as they could go, all intent on 
emptying their holds and getting away before the ice im- 
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ae them. Manceuvring the British Transport into her 
erth, Captain Pope made fast and sought for a crane to lift 
the heavy railway stock off the deck. Once the railway en- 
gines and tenders were out of the way, and the steam yacht 
which occupied so much space was lifted ashore, he proposed 
that those concerned in the unloading should tackle the 
holds to remove the shells and other munitions at top 
speed. 

This plan was checked at the onset. There was only one 
crane on the wharf capable of lifting his locomotives, a fine 
new crane that ran on rails the whole length of the wharf 
and was able to lift up to 100 tons; but the demand for it 
was so great that the master of the British Transport was 
obliged to defer the transhipment of the railway stock and 
start to empty the holds instead. 

From the first he was struck by the light-hearted way in 
which things were done. There were thousands of tons of 
explosives in the ships along the wharves, great dumps of 
shells ashore, yet few precautions were taken to guard against 
an explosion. There was a rule about smoking on deck, but 
no one on any of the ships seemed to take any notice of it, 
and no one attempted to enforce it. He was quite amazed 
to see how casually those who were responsible for unloading 
his ship took off the hatches to start the job and never once 
put them on again. All the munitions in his holds were 
exposed, the crew were cooking on board just as usual, they 
had stores of coal and oil, and lived their normal life aboard 
the ship without the hatches ever being replaced. The holds 
were open all day and all night, and apparently they were 
left open on the other ships in the same way. 

The Baron Dreisen, with 4,000 tons of shells and explo- 
sives in her holds, was moored out in the river clear of the 
wharf a short distance away, and there she lay while the 
stevedores shifted the cargo from the holds of the British 
Transport. By the end of the first week the weather had 
grown much colder and the river was beginning to freeze. 
In a fortnight, by which time the holds of the British Trans- 
port were worked almost clear, with the exception of 120 
barrels of high explosive in the after hold, it was freezing 
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hard ever day. Still they waited for their turn to use the 
crane, and the locomotives and tenders and the steam yacht 
remained on the deck. 

While the cargo was being discharged Captain Pope used 
to take the opportunity of going into Archangel in the 
morning to learn what was doing and return to his ship in 
the afternoon. One bitter cold morning, however, about 
sixteen days after their arrival, he decided instead to go for 
a stroll along the wharf to see how work was progressing 
with the other ships. He noticed the pan ice on the river 
and saw that the time was coming when they would all have 
to move if they did not want to be caught for the winter. 

The activity was great. The derricks of the ships swung 
to and fro from their holds to the wharf where the labourers 
were storing the stuff in trucks on the rail or carting it away 
to the dumps and the sheds. The great crane was busy 
higher up just round the bend tackling the heavy stuff from 
another vessel. It was a beauty, worked by electricity, a piece 
of modern mechanism which was a tribute to the engineers 
of our day. 

Watching it awhile, Captain Pope returned to the British 
Transport and went over his ship. He descended to the 
engine-room, where the engineers were effecting repairs and 
adjustments to the engines and cleaning out the boilers, to 
see how they were going on, then he returned to his room 
and, standing by his desk at the open port, started to do some 
writing. 

It was lunch time. He glanced at the clock, saw that it 
was 12.55 and was thinking that in five minutes all the men 
would be hard at it again, when an appalling explosion 
occurred. He was flung across his room. The ship suddenly 
became a live thing, straining to get away from her moorings. 

Another explosion followed, and another. The men on 
deck were thrown about like shuttlecocks, blown from end to 
end of the ship to bring up with a crash against the bulwarks. 
Captain Pope came running out. Foul smoke was billowing 
into the sky just round the bend of the river. Other ships 
and the structures ashore tended to obscure their view and 
fortunately sheltered them from the full force of the blast. 
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Thousands of tons of explosives were around them in the 
ships and on the shore. The engines of their own ship were 
dismantled and she could not be moved. Shattering explo- 
sions deafened them. Terrified Russians began to run by, 
their clothing torn, some bleeding from wounds in head and 
face. A big bearded fellow with an astrakhan cap on his 
head dashed past holding a baby in his arms while the blood 
from a wound across his forehead flowed down on the poor 
mite. 

“Come on,” called Captain Pope to his men. “ We must 
get out of this.” 

He led his crew off the ship. “This way—away from the 
ships,” he said. 

They were at the upper end of the long wharf and it did 
not take them long to get clear. Pelting along the railway 
track for half a mile, they slowed down by some trucks and 
turned round to watch. There was one long succession of 
explosions for hour after hour as dumps and ships were em- 
broiled. The sky, black with smoke, was shot from time to 
time with great bursts of flame. Every now and again they 
were driven to shelter from the rain of metal that fell from 
the skies. It was red hot and burned its way through wood 
and set fire to anything inflammable that it touched. 

Amid all the other explosions occurred one gigantic 
detonation that seemed to split the heavens. It drove them 
crouching under a railway truck for protection. A great 
column, black as ink, rose into the skies and spread out at 
the top until it assumed the shape of a giant mushroom, 
hundreds of yards across, with the edges curling over as the 
hot gases flowed outwards from the centre of the dis- 
turbance. 

For nearly a dozen hours they endured that succession of 
concussions, and at last, about midnight, determined to 
make their way back to their ship to see what had happened 
to her. Dumps were still blowing up further away in the 
direction of Archangel as they walked along the track. They 
had almost reached the ship when the most astonishing 
sight of all burst upon their gaze. There was a dull boom, 
and suddenly the heavens were lit by myriads of red and 
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green stars and the intense blue-white lights of star shells. It 
was a dump of signal shells and rockets that provided a 
spectacle such as they will never witness again. It left them 
gasping. 

To their relief they found their ship had escaped serious 
damage. But it missed destruction by the narrowest possible 
margin, for Captain Pope when he came to examine her 
found just six feet away from those 120 barrels of high ex- 
plosives a heap of burned-out sacking. Right in the centre 
of the charred mass was the piece of metal which had fallen 
on it in a red-hot state and set it alight. Had that mass of 
sacking been a little closer to the powder the British Trans- 
port would have been numbered with the other wrecks. 

Next day they saw sights they will never forget. Ruins 
were blazing all over the place. Dead lay everywhere about 
the wharves and on the decks of broken ships, all frozen stiff 
just as they had fallen. Nothing could be done except to 
cover them reverently with sacking and sheets until the 
rescue parties could deal with them. So great was the mor- 
tality that it was a day or two before all the bodies could be 
moved. The ruins were burning for days. 

How many ships were destroyed Captain Pope never 
learned. The Baron Dreisen had vanished; other vessels 
were all torn and twisted in the most amazing way, while 
some with little cargo left in them had escaped lightly. 

The Earl of Forfar, from the wreckage of which Captain 
Pope helped to bring out the dead, was just a shell. Her 
forward deck and u per works were blown completely away, 
while the great, thick steel plates of her hull at the top 
drooped over like the petals of a flower, as though they were 
made of putty, or of cardboard that had been soaking in 
water so long that it could no longer support its own weight. 
Apparently her whole cargo of explosives blew up vertically 
in the air, while the sides of the ship just folded back under 
the tremendous forces that were let loose. Judging from the 
terrible state of the ship, Captain Pope concluded that the 
awe-inspiring explosion which mushroomed over the skies 
was due to the Earl of Forfar blowing up. 

Those on the spot at the time calculated that 40,000 tons 
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of explosives were destroyed on that dreadful day. The 
authorities in their urgent message to Petrograd the next 
day admitted that 3,800 were killed, but the dead may easily 
have been double this figure. Archangel is so distant that 
the world would never know. Indeed, so effective were the 
measures to prevent it from leaking out that to all intents 
and purposes the Archangel disaster never happened at all. 

Desolation was everywhere. All over the place were to be 
seen evidences of the freakish nature of the explosions. 
Ships were riven, cranes flung down, steel plates nearly an 
inch thick were torn as though they were paper. 

On the British Transport herself an iron boiler was tossed 
bodily from the deck to the wharf, while in the room where 
Captain Pope was writing the steam radiator was torn from 
its fastenings and other fixtures screwed to the walls were 
ripped down and pitched about in confusion. Yet the 
windows in the chart room on the bridge, immediately above 
his room, were not even cracked, while massive teak timbers 
in the next ship were smashed and splintered as though they 
were matchsticks. 

If ever men were lucky, Captain Pope and the crew of his 
ship were lucky that day of the Archangel disaster. Their 
vessel was scarred and battered by the bombardment of hot 
metal from the water line to the funnel-top, but she was 
otherwise unaffected. 

The great crane that could have lifted out her locomotives 
was badly damaged by the explosion. The winter was 
closing down. Unless she got away at once she would have 
been held in the ice until the following spring. The authori- 
ties did the only thing possible in the circumstances. They 
had no means of getting the engines ashore, so they ordered 
Captain Pope to proceed down the river, fill up with sleepers 
to trim his ship and take the railway stock back to France. 

By that time the river was frozen over except for a streak 
in the middle along which an icebreaker passed to keep the 
ice broken. The steamers could not deviate from that streak 
unless the icebreaker went first, and the grip of winter was 
so fierce that as the British Transport pushed her way 
through that channel, the ice froze solid immediately 
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behind her and people walked across to the other side of 
the river. 

When she got to the spot where they were to load with 
sleepers she could not approach her berth because the ice 
was too thick, so she was held up for two days before an 
icebreaker could come and break a way from the middle of 
the river to the side. And her master was then only per- 
mitted to take a few sleepers on board before he was ordered 
to sea. 

With empty holds and heavy locomotives on her deck, 
the state of the British Transport can be imagined. She was 
down by the bow and very unstable; half the time her pro- 
peller was thrashing the air with engines racing to such a 
degree that some of the crew wondered if they would ever 
see England again. In spite of her unseaworthy condition, 
Captain Pope navigated her safely to Lerwick in the Shet- 
lands, where he put his ship on an even keel by filling No. 4 
hold with water, which pulled down her stern and made it 
possible to manage her, and bring her safely to her home 
port. 


CHAPTER XV 


ATTACKS ON THE “ WILLOW BRANCH” AND “ PALM BRANCH” 


ESS lucky than the crew of the Olive Branch were the 
L-= of her sister ship the Willow Branch, which 

roved the seas for a time as a mystery ship under the 
name of H.M.S. Bombala looking for submarines to punish 
and sink. The U-boats, however, played such havoc with our 
shipping that the authorities were at a loss to find vessels to 
transport the materials necessary to carry on the war, and 
the demand for tonnage was so great that they were driven 
to utilize the services of the Willow Branch for carrying 
cargo. 

Filling her holds with coal and ammunition at Gibraltar, 
the Willow Branch passed out through the Straits on April 
18, 1918 to make the passage to Sierra Leone. Many a day 
her look-outs had scanned the seas hoping to fall in with the 
enemy. Now the Willow Branch steamed south, with her 
master bent on reaching his destination. Where previously he 
had gone to seek trouble and attack any enemy submarine 
within range, it was his duty on this occasion to deliver his 
cargo safely. 

They passed the Canary Islands and were glad to leave 
them behind, for there was always a likelihood of the enemy 
lying in wait to catch ships that were calling there. With 
lights carefully screened at night, and keen look-outs posted 
during the day, they voyaged through the tropic seas. 

A week after sailing, on the morning of April 25th, a sub- 
marine came into view on the port quarter. It was far away, 
out of range of their 4-inch gun and their 14-pounder. See- 
ing they could not avoid a fight, the master prepared for 
action. : 

Within fifteen minutes another submarine was sighted on 
the other side of the ship. They were two of the latest and 
largest of the German submarines to be launched, the U 153 
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and the U 154, able to cruise on the surface for the vast 
distance of over 13,000 miles and each heavily armed with 
two 5°9-inch guns and two 3-4-inch guns. In place of the 
usual one or two guns, the enemy was able to bring a real 
broadside to bear. 

Against such powerful opponents the Willow Branch had 
no chance. She was outranged and outgunned. Her one 
4inch gun was no reply to four 59-inch guns, while her 
14-pounder was a pea-shooter compared with the four 3°4-nch 
guns to which it was opposed, nevertheless the master dis- 
posed his crew for the bitter fight to come. 

The enemy drew nigh to catch him between two fires and 
shoot him to pieces. Their shells began to come over. 
Apparently the submarines were at the extreme limit of the 
range of their biggest guns, for the shells exploded in the 
sea well behind the fleeing steamer. Whipping up to their 
best speed of 12 knots, the U-boats came nearer, firing all the 
time and finding the range in about thirty rounds with a 
shell that penetrated number 2 hold, without doing any 
damage. 

Once on the target, the Germans began to take toll. A 
shell exploding on the bridge killed the chief officer and 
quartermaster, another carried away the wireless. Fires 
began to break out on the Willow Branch, but the English 
gunners battled desperately to beat off the enemy, while the 
stokers and engineers drove the engines to their uttermost. 
For miles the running fight went on, the high-explosive shells 
doing terrible damage to the English steamer, which began 
to blaze furiously. The second officer was killed on the 
bridge, a shell in the engine-room killed the chief engineer, 
another swept one of the gunners, Daniels, into eternity, 
seamen were mortally wounded. 

Despite the losses and the big disadvantage in armament, 
the English gunners punished the enemy severely. For two 
and a half hours the crew of the Willow Branch fought 
against those odds. Their ship was shot through and 
through, she was blazing in all directions with the coals in 
her bunkers alight and her ammunition starting to explode 
as she slowly sank under them. 
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Looking round on the burning wreck, the master saw that 
the end had come. 

“ Abandon ship,” he ordered. 

They strove to launch the boats. One after another was 
found to be shattered by shells. Of the six boats aboard only 
two would float. Gently they placed seaman Graham, who 
was wounded, in one, and they were barely clear of the 
steamer when she took the plunge by the bows. Men were 
swimming in the sea, others were safe in the boats when a 
submarine came up. 

Taking prisoner the third officer, the enemy made his boat 
row the German doctor over to the other submarine where 
seven men were killed and four wounded by the English 
gunfire. Meanwhile the other boat picked up the men who 
were swimming in the sea, among them the master and the 
paymaster. 

The enemy did not molest the boats in any way. They 
simply left them floating with their human freight under 
the tropical sun and vanished from sight. 

Nine men were killed on the Willow Branch in that bitter 
encounter, while the captain’s boat held 21 survivors and the 
other carried 25 men including the wounded seaman. In 
company they set out to reach land, the captain leading the 
way. For the rest of the day and through the night Seaman 
J. Leadley, who took charge of the second boat, managed to 
keep the other in view; but next day they were parted 
and nothing more was seen, nor was any trace ever found, 
of the other boat or her men. 

Seaman Leadley, lacking a compass, set a course to the 
east, knowing that sooner or later, if they could keep on long 
enough, they would reach the African coast. The fierce sun 
beat down on them, and they welcomed the darkness for 
the relief it afforded. 

Their agony began next day. There was no escape from 
the sun, the glare was intolerable. Blacks and whites, herded 
together in the lifeboat, grew more and more distressed. 
Tortured by thirst, some of them began to drink seawater. 
One after another started to rave, one after another died. 

Five, six, seven days passed as they stole slowly to the east, 
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looking for a sight of land or a ship. There was nothing to 
eat, nothing to drink. The poor fellows babbled in their 
delirium and dropped and died in the bottom of the boat, 
and so long as the survivors were strong enough they com- 
mitted the dead to the deep. 

By the end of the eighth day eleven out of the twenty-five 
had passed away, eight black sailors and three white, and 
the rest were so weak that they could hardly move. When 
the ninth day dawned the coast was seen close by and Sea- 
man Leadley managed to bring the boat to the sands. The 
were dying men. Some lurched and stumbled from the boat, 
others had to be helped over the side, nevertheless they 
managed to get the wounded man ashore. 

With their last remaining strength the survivors staggered 
over the hot sands in search of water. Nothing but sand 
confronted them, the sun shone mercilessly. By the time 
they had covered about a mile they were too weak to go 
further. They dropped down on the burning sands to wait 
for the end. 

Despite their terrible ordeal, one man could still remain 
on his feet, David Medera, a native of Sierra Leone who, 
inured by birth to the fierce heat, was able to hold out just a 
little longer than the others. Leaving his shipmates prostrate 
on the sands, he made his way inland for a distance, wander- 
ing hither and thither and searching frantically for water. 
By sheer luck he found it. 

Drinking his fill, he went back to the others. “There’s 
water. I find water,” he said. 

They looked at him with dull eyes. Leadley alone was 
able to rise to his feet and follow the kindly negro who had 
stumbled on water in that waste of sand. Soon Leadley him- 
self was drinking his fill of the water, splashing it about his 
face and arms and chest. The fluid was life to him. Then he 
went back with the negro and tried to persuade the others 
to make a last effort. 

“There’s water. Come on. It isn’t far,” he urged. 

Leadley and the black were too weak to drag the fallen 
men to the water; they had nothing in which they could 
carry water to them. 
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One or two strove to rise and failed. After days of suffer- 
= they came to land to die with water almost at their 
ips. 

oo away to seek help, the white and the black 
wandered helplessly inland through the desert wastes of 
Mauretania, looking for a sign of humanity, hoping to find 
someone to succour them and their stricken comrades. The 
sands seemed to be dancing in the heat as they dragged their 
weary feet along. 

As the day wore on a kindly Arab, Lebou Ould Abdoula, 
saw the two figures staggering in the distance. Going after 
them, he helped the starving men to his tents. They tried in 
vain to make him realize what had happened. All he knew 
was what his own eyes told him, that the two men were at 
their last gasp and could endure little more. To him they 
were foreigners, men of another race whom he could not 
understand, but he saw they were dying and did his best to 
save them. Giving them some of his simple food, he made 
them comfortable in his tent for the night, and next day 
mounted them on two donkeys and carried them some miles 
to the encampment of other friendly Arabs who in their 
turn ministered to the wants of the emaciated men and fed 
them and allowed them to rest for three days. Then they 
mounted the two victims of the German submarine cam- 
paign on the camels and took them to the Emir of Mer- 
derdra. 

At last Leadley and his black companion were able to 
make the Arabs understand what had happened, and the 
Emir immediately sent search parties down to the coast to 
try to find the survivors. 

Not one was ever found. The wind just blew the sand 
over them and buried them for ever. 

For a week the Emir took care of the two men, tending 
them in the friendliest fashion while they regained a little of 
their strength before sending them on two camels to the 
nearest French post at Merderdra, where Colonel Gaden took 
them under his wing. Then Leadley collapsed and was too 
ill to move from his bed, but the skill of the French doctor 
who attended him soon pulled him round and enabled them 
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to face the next stage of their journey back to civilization. 
Packing provisions for them, Colonel Gaden told off a guide 
and placed them on camels, which loped across the desert 
with them and eventually brought them into Dagana, on 
the Senegal River, from which place a couple of days later, 
on the evening of May arst, they reached Dakar to recount 
their tragic experiences. 

Although they did not know it, by that time the U 154 
was Gieuly lying on the bottom. A British submarine, the 
E35, left Gibraltar in search of the hunters and came up 
with them on May ruth off the Cape Verde Islands, where 
she brought the U 154 to bay and fought her fiercely for two 
hours before she found the opening she sought. Then she 
let loose the torpedo which sank the enemy with all aboard, 
thus the crew of the Willow Branch were partially avenged. 

About a month previously, just after 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 10th, the Elder-Dempster liner Burutu had a 
fierce encounter with one or the other submarine. She was 
passing down the coast of Monrovia on the way to Sierra 
Leone when Captain H. A. Yardley heard a splash close to 
the starboard side of the ship. Wondering what it was, he - 
went quickly aft and looked over the side. To his amaze- 
ment he saw a periscope so close to his vessel that it was 
almost fouling the log line. 

Instantly he called the hands to action stations, and the 
men were rushing to their posts when the master got another 
shock. It was that threatening white line on the blue sea 
made by the compressed air of a torpedo, not coming to- 
wards them, but going away from them out to sea. 

Apparently the enemy came up nearly under the keel of 
the liner, and her commander must have been so shaken by 
the imminence of disaster that when he came to fire the tor- 
pedo he set it just a little too deep so that it sped under the 
Burutu. 

Thus the liner and the submarine both started the action 
with lucky escapes. In ten minutes the submarine came up 
about 3,000 yards away with hull and conning tower plainly 
above the water. The gunners of the Burutu opened fire at 
once, but they were a little short. Then the submarine began 
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firing shell after shell. One exploded on the port side of the 
ship and cut some of the service pipes, another crashed on 
the saloon deck and killed a man. 

Fortunately the Burutu was faster than the submarine, 
otherwise the U-boat with her heavy armament must have 
sent the liner to the bottom. Keeping the enemy astern, the 
master of the steamer slowly gained until he was 7,000 yards 
in front of the enemy. Time and again the enemy tried to 
force him in towards the land, and each time Captain 
Yardley defeated him. It was a bit of a job to make the 
black firemen stick to their posts, but the chief engineer 
managed to persuade them. 

In seventy minutes the gunners of the liner fired 75 shells, 
while the submarine sent nearly as many over in reply. The 
broken water pipes flooded the ship and gave her a nasty 
list, but the master succeeded in keeping in front of the 
enemy until darkness fell, when he dodged the U-boat com- 
pletely and came safely into Sierra Leone. 

Why that submarine with its four guns did not shoot the 
liner out of the water is a bit of a mystery. Probably the 
shock of nearly fouling the steamer made the Germans so 
nervous of taking further risks that they were afraid to come 
too close. And the happy combination of a speedy ship, 
quick gunners and a skilful mariner on the bridge enabled 
the Burutu to escape one of the raiders which sent the 
Willow Branch to the bottom. 

If the Olive Branch belied her name, as mentioned in the 
last chapter, another ship of the same line, the Palm Branch, 
certainly did not, for never was a steamer more aptly chris- 
tened, and seldom, if ever, did three steamers of one line 
have more extraordinary adventures than these ships. 

Certainly the commander of the U-boat which came up 
within forty yards of the Palm Branch in the Channel in 
November 1916 was not quite so smart as the master of the 
steamer. Captain F. M. Maling might have been forgiven 
for ordering his men to the boats and abandoning the ship, 
for he was not only without a gun, but he carried no wireless 
and was thus unable to call for help. There was simply 
nothing he could do to counter the attack of the enemy 
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except try to run for it and see if superior seamanship could 
defeat brute force. 

Captain Maling paid no attention to the orders of the 
enemy to abandon ship. His action said plainly: “Fire and 
be damned to you.” 

They did fire. And from a range of forty yards they could 
not miss. 

Anyone would also swear that from a distance of forty 
yards no steamer could escape. Shell after shell burst on the 
ship. Captain Maling drove her at top speed, dodging this 
way and that to confuse the range of the gunners. The Palm 
Branch began to blaze, the helmsman was wounded, but her 
master refused to surrender to the Germans, and although 
they battered the ship severely and hit her about 30 times, 
his superb seamanship rescued his ship from the clutches of 
the enemy, and brought him the D.S.O. for his courage and 
skill. 

When he took the Palm Branch, packed with munitions, 
round to North Russia in May 1917, he was no longer 
defenceless, for he had a gun on board, with gunners who 
knew how to use it, as well as a wireless outfit which, of 
course, could only be used with the greatest discretion on the 
specific instructions of the Admiralty so that the position of 
the ship would not be disclosed to any inquisitive enemy 
who happened to be listening. 

By May 4th he had successfully negotiated all the hazards 
lying between Britain and North Russia and was steering to- 
ward Kola Inlet, zigzagping his ship in a seemingly craz 
way, without any regularity in his turns at all. Suddenly the 
gunners caught sight of the track of a torpedo on the smooth 
sea, and they saw with relief that the missile would Just miss 
them, which it did by two or three feet, owing to their un- 
expected change of course. 

They watched it pass astern, and instantly swung their 
gun back along its track to wait for the submarine to emerge. 
Fifty yards away they spotted the periscope. Setting the 
range at zero, they waited tensely for the U-boat to come up. 
As the grey shape broke the surface they fired at it point 
blank. ‘They simply could not miss. They saw the shell ex- 
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plode at the bottom of the conning tower and slammed 
another shell into the breach which scored a hit well aft of 
the conning tower. At once the submarine took alist, and they 
observed it rocking violently as it sank beneath the surface. 

Excited at their success and at their lucky escape from the 
torpedo, they had barely time to congratulate each other 
when they sighted another periscope about two miles away 
on the starboard side of the ship. Fixing the range at 4,000 
yards, the gunners let fly and from what they could see their 
third shot went so close to the periscope that it probably 
scored a hit. Anyway the periscope disappeared. 

Captain Maling drove his steamer ahead on a zigzag 
course while all on board watched keenly to see if the sub- 
marine would reappear. In a quarter of an hour it came up 
astern and the fighting began in earnest. The enemy shells 
began to creep up nearer and nearer. The Palm Branch was 
loaded with high explosives and poison gas, so the thoughts 
of those on board can be imagined as they watched the shells 
dropping into the sea behind them. One hit would send 
them all to ao and there would be a few more names to 
add to the long list of the seamen who did not come back. 

The gunners were not going that way if their efforts could 
prevent it. They sweated and toiled unceasingly, keeping up 
a rapid fire on the enemy and laid one shot so truly that it 
seemed to knock out one of the enemy’s guns. Anyway it 
did not fire afterwards, and they had used up sixty rounds 
before the commander of the U-boat concluded that the 
master of the Palm Branch was a man to steer clear of and at 
last sheered off. 

In his short report to the officer commanding H.MSS. 
Glory, in Kola Inlet, Captain Maling mentions some in- 
teresting points about the two submarines. Of the last one 
from which they escaped he says: “I enclose you a rough 
sketch of this submarine which appeared to be newly painted 
of a medium grey colour; no masts were seen, and she had 
a length of about 260 feet. The first submarine sighted was 
of a dull grey colour and the paint appeared very old. She 
was at least a hundred feet shorter than the second vessel. It 
was also noticed in this craft three or four objects towing 
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astern which resembled barricos. These objects disappeared 
when the craft sank.” 

It was generally thought at the time that these floating 
objects might be mines, although the captain termed them 
barricos, otherwise buoys. Captain Gwatkin-Williams, how- 
ever, concluded that one of them seen drifting away when 
the submarine disappeared might be a telephone signalling 
apparatus to enable anyone on the surface to communicate 
with a sunken U-boat. 

Strangely enough such a telephone buoy was found 
stranded on the edge of the ice well over a hundred miles 
away in just such a spot to which a buoy might drift from 
the scene of the encounter. Although the natives, who mis- 
took it for a mine, stripped it of everything of value, they 
left the metal plate instructing any finder to inform the 
U-boat headquarters that submarine 75 was sunk there. 

It seemed to furnish conclusive evidence that Captain 
Maling had finished one of the U-boats. There was not a 
man on board who had any doubt about the matter. They 
plainly saw their shells crash into the enemy and rend the 
plates before she listed and sank. The Naval Prize Court of 
Inquiry decided that the Palm Branch had destroyed and 
sunk a submarine by gunfire, and the Admiralty promptly 
awarded the officers and men the usual reward of £1,000 for 
sinking an enemy submarine, while Captain Maling won the 
rare distinction of a bar to his D.S.O. 

Were they mistaken, and did the shattered submarine 
‘escape? From all I can gather I believe the enemy did in 
fact manage to crawl home, and whereas in 1917 the 
Admiralty had reason to believe that the submarine was 
sunk, I doubt if they would be prepared to swear it to-day. 

It was so difficult to tell when a submarine, driven under 
by shell fire, was destroyed or whether she was limping away, 
that it was impossible to avoid mistakes. The double hulls of 
the U-boats enabled them to withstand punishment that 
surprised the English naval authorities. A shell through the 
conning tower or into the hull was not always fatal. 

I have dealt very fully with the astonishing escape of U 93, 
which Sanders was given the Victoria Cross for sinking. 
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There was another Victoria Cross awarded for great gal- 
lantry pia a most desperate fight between a Q-ship and a 
U-boat in which there was no doubt in the minds of all on 
board the Q-ship Stock Force as well as in the minds of My 
Lords of the Admiralty that the submarine had been de- 
stroyed, yet the enemy, with her conning tower shattered and 
her outer hull pierced, struggled back home. That submarine 
was U 98, and as she was actually surrendered to the Allies 
after the Armistice, we have the surest proof possible that 
she was not sunk. 

Yet, as I have mentioned, no one on board the Stock Force 
and no one at the Admiralty suspected that she had escaped. 
When Lieutenant E. J. Grey, D.S.C. spoke so highly to me a 
year or two afterwards in praise of his commander Lieu- 
tenant Harold Auten, V.C., D.S.C., he would have been sur- 
prised to learn that their opponent got away. So modest was 
Lieutenant Grey that not one word did he say about the part 
he himself played, not one hint did I glean from him that he 
had been wounded and awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his bravery when the Stock Force fought the 
U-boat, and it was some time before I learned about it from 
another source. 

They were certainly a courageous band of men on that 
innocent-looking old tramp when the U98 torpedoed her 
without warning on July 30, 1918. The torpedo practically 
blew her bows off, the bridge was destroyed and a mighty 
shower of planks and unemeloded shells and other wreckage 
wounded Lieutenant Grey as well as a fellow officer. With 
the ship flooded forward and down by the head, the “ panic 
party ” got away, leaving the surgeon working up to his waist 
in water attending to the injured men on board. 

Lieutenant Auten and the crews of the guns lay low, 
waiting and hoping for their chance to retaliate, while the 
submarine came up half a mile away and watched keenly 
for any movement on board. The suspense was almost in- 
tolerable. The ship was sinking with them, yet the wounded 
remained quiet for the space of a quarter of an hour, when 
the “ panic party ” could stand it no longer. To quote from 
the official account in the London Gazette: 
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“The ‘panic party’ in the boat accordingly commenced 
to row back towards the ship in an endeavour to decoy the 
submarine within range of the hidden guns. The submarine 
followed, coming slowly down the port side of the Stock 
Force, about three hundred yards away. Lieutenant Auten, 
however, withheld his fire until she was abeam, when both 
of his guns could bear. Fire was opened at 5.40 p.m.; the first 
shot carried away one of the periscopes, the second round hit 
the conning tower, blowing 1t away and throwing the occu- 
pant high in the air. The next round struck the submarine 
on the waterline, tearing her open and blowing out a num- 
ber of the crew. 

“The enemy then subsided several feet into the water and 
her bows rose. She thus presented a large and immobile tar- 
get into which the Stock Force poured shell after shell until 
the submarine sank by the stern, leaving a quantity of debris 
on the water. During the whole of the action one man 
(Officer Steward 2nd Class, R. J. Starling) remained pinned 
down under the foremost gun, after the explosion of the tor- 
pedo, and remained there cheerfully and without complaint, 
although the ship was apparently sinking, until the end of 
the action. . . . The action is one of the finest examples of 
coolness, discipline, and good organization in the history of 
‘Q-ships.’” 

They struggled for nearly four hours to keep the battered 
Stock Force afloat, but she sank off Bolt Head at 9.25 p.m. 

That U-boats could withstand such punishment was not 
then believable, yet we now know they could and did, which 
makes it possible to understand that Captain Maling’s an- 
tagonist might also escape, small though the chances 
appeared to be. 

There is no indication in the German records that an 
U-boat was lost about that date off Kola Inlet. Stranger still, 
the telephone buoy found in May which seemed to prove 
that the U75 was lost in North Russia actually proved 
nothing more than that the U75 had lost her telephone 
buoy, for the U 75 herself was caught in our nets off Holland 
on December 13, 1917. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE “ LUSITANIA” 


HE day the Germans sank the Lusitania they assured 

their own defeat, for from that fatal date of May 7, 

1915, when a horrified world learned that the liner 
had been torpedoed and 1,198 men, women and children 
drowned, the stern diplomatic encounters began between 
Germany and the United States which eventually brought 
the United States into the war and made it impossible for the 
foe to triumph. 

That the sinking was premeditated there is little doubt. 
Since February 18, 1915, when Germany declared all the 
waters round the British Isles a War Zone in which ships 
would be sunk at sight, the Germans were determined to give 
the world such a shock that a fatal blow would be struck at 
the trade of the passenger liners plying between New York 
and Britain. The Lusitania and Mauretania were the Queens 
of the Atlantic, the fastest liners afloat, their red flags with 
golden lions proclaimed that Britain was the Mistress of the 
Seas. What, then, could deal a greater blow at Britain’s 
supremacy than the sinking of the Lusitania? 

Schweiger who sank her swore that he did not recognize 
her as the Lusitania until she heeled over to go down. That 
may be true. In spite of it, the Lusitania was marked for 
destruction, if not by the man who destroyed her, then by 
another submarine. The evidence that an attempt was to 
be made to sink her on that particular voyage is too strong to 
be refuted. A week before she sailed rumours were rife that 
she was to be sunk, and on May ist, the day she left New 
York, all the important American newspapers contained the 
following advertisement : 

“Travellers intending to embark on the Atlantic voyage 
are reminded that a state of war exists between Germany and 
her Allies, and Great Britain and her Allies, that the war 
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zone includes the waters adjacent to the British Isles, that in 
accordance with formal notice given by the Imperial German 
Government, vessels flying the flag of Great Britain, or of 
any of her Allies, are liable to destruction in these waters, 
that passengers travelling in the war zone in ships of Great 
Britain or her Allies do so at their own risk. April 22, 1915, 
the Imperial German Embassy, Washington, D.C.” 

From the time she left Sandy Hook the Lusitania was a 
doomed ship. To meet the war conditions and save expense 
her owners had put six of her boilers out of action. It slowed 
her down from 25 knots to 21 knots, but even at this speed 
she was the fastest liner afloat and no submarine could pos- 
sibly catch her. 

She swept across the Atlantic at to speed and was ap- 
proaching the Irish coast on May 6th when the Morse began 
to crackle in the wireless room. The Admiralt message 
which the wireless officer took down was in code. “Take 
Liverpool pilot at bar and avoid headlands. Pass harbours 
at full speed: steer mid-channel course. Submarines at 
Fastnet,” read Captain Turmer, when the message was 
decoded. 

It told him there was danger ahead, and being a sensible 
man he set the Lusitania on a course which gave the Fastnet 
a wide berth, instead of keeping close to the coast as was 
usual. Giving orders for the boats to be swung out and pro- 
visioned and equipped with water, ready for launching, he 
instructed his officers that the bulkhead doors should be 
closed, and they sped on through the night. 

Captain Turner was afraid oF arriving at the mouth of the 
Mersey before there was sufficient depth of water to cross the 
bar. The War Risks Association of Liverpool in which so 
many sa were insured had already warned its members to 
beware of submarines in Liverpool Bay and to cross the bar 
at speed, because several ships had already been sunk in the 
bay and the Association was anxious not to lose more. The 
consequence was that Captain Turner thought it likely that 
a submarine might be lying in wait for him off Liverpool and 
that it would be extremely dangerous for him to bring the 
Lusitania along too early and have to hang round, where- 
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upon he decided to reduce speed to enable him to take his 
ship over the bar and into port without a halt. 

Accordingly about 8 o’clock in the morning speed was 
reduced to 18 knots. Soon afterwards they ran into a fog 
which compelled him to reduce speed still more to 15 knots. 
Her foghorn wailed mournfully at intervals as she steamed 
along, and presently the wireless brought this message: 
“Submarines 5 miles south of Cape Clear proceeding west 
when sighted at 10 a.m.” 

The submarines were still near the Fastnet, and Captain 
Turner was then giving the Fastnet a wide berth. 

About 11.30, while the fog yet enveloped them, came 
another wireless message from the Admiralty : “Submarines 
active in the south part of the Irish Channel and last heard 
of 20 miles south of Coningbeg.” 

Captain Turner conferred with his staff commander, 
Captain Anderson, and his chief officer. “There’s a sub- 
marine 20 miles south of Coningbeg. I propose to keep away 
from there and set a course that will avoid it,” he said. 

The point where the submarines were seen off Coningbeg 
was in the middle of the channel, and no sane man would 
have courted the danger by steaming towards them, so he 
made up his mind to pass miles to the westward of the 
danger spot. By midday the fog cleared, and speed was 
increased again to 18 knots. 

The danger at the Fastnet was well behind them, and the 
submarines at Coningbeg were six hours in front of them. 
Meantime it was essential for Captain Turner to fix the 
position of his ship so that he knew exactly where he was 
and could navigate with absolute accuracy. 

From his point high up on the upper bridge nearly a 
hundred feet above the water, Captain Turner could see 
land far ahead. He judged it to be about 26 miles away and 
thought it was Brow Head. But he was not sure, and he 
could not navigate his ship on assumptions; so he drew in 
toward the Irish coast in order to identify some well-known 
spot so that he could fix his position on the chart and then 
lay out his course. Generally he fixed his position by the 
Fastnet, but this time he made so wide a detour that he did 
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not sight the Fastnet at all, consequently he steamed up 
towards the land. 

About 1.30, when the passengers were sitting down to 
lunch, the Old Head of Kinsale was recognized about ten 
miles off, and the ship started to draw out again. About 
1.45 p.m. the officers on the bridge began to take a four point 
bearing in order to fix their position, an operation that took 
about half-an-hour. 

At 2 o'clock Leslie Morton, a youth of eighteen, went on 
special duty in the forecastle. “Keep a sharp look-out for 
periscopes,” he was told. 

Since the previous day all the look-outs had been doubled, 
and Morton’s task was to watch for submarines on the star- 
board side of the ship, while his companion watched on the 
port side. The weather now was fine and clear, not a ship 
was in sight, and after watching for a few minutes Morton 
pulled out his watch. The hands told him that the time was 
2.10, and as he slipped it back in his pocket he looked at the 
sea and saw the burst of foam made by the compressed air 
when a torpedo is fired. 

It was about 500 yards away, and as the blob subsided he 
watched a white wake speeding straight toward the ship. 
Running parallel a few feet away and a short distance behind 
he saw another wake. He grabbed the megaphone. “Tor- 
pedoes on the starboard side,” he shouted up to the 


bridge. 

The boy’s voice was the first intimation of impending 
doom. 

“They’ve got us this time,” he said to his companion. 

Twenty-five seconds after sighting the blob, the torpedo 
struck between the funnels. Morton, right up in the bow, 
was shaken off his feet by the shock. The whole ship 
trembled violently as he regained his feet and raced down 
to warn his brother who was asleep. 

Another explosion followed immediately on the first. The 
liner, still travelling onward, heeled over. It was impossible 
to launch any boats in the first few minutes. The speed at 
which the ship was travelling would have overturned them 
immediately. 
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* Hard a-starboard,” said Captain Turner to Quartermaster 
H. R. Johnson at the wheel, directly the torpedo struck. 

The quartermaster swung her head round. “Helm hard 
a-starboard,” he reported. 

“Steady her and keep her head on to Kinsale,” ordered 
Captain Turner, who hoped to make the land. “See what 
list the ship has got,” he ordered the second officer, Mr. 
Heppert. 

“Fifteen degrees to starboard,” replied. the officer. 

“ Keep your eye on her to see if she goes any further,” was 
the order. 

Nobody knew at that time whether she would founder or 
whether she would keep afloat. She was designed to be 
almost unsinkable and the possibility of her going must have 
seemed ridiculous to some of those who knew how she was 
built. 

Meantime the master rang down to the engine-room to 
reverse the engines to slow her down, but the engines were 
already out of commission. “Steady her,” said the captain 
to the helmsman, as he saw her starting to swing round in a 
circle. The quartermaster tried to do so, but she would not 
answer her helm. 

“Keep your eye on the indicator and sing out if she goes 
any further,” said Mr. Heppert to Johnson as he rushed off 
to see that the forecastle doors were closed. 

“Lower the boats as soon as the way is off her,” Captain 
Turner said to his staff commander Captain Anderson. He 
saw that the ship was going, that nothing could save her. 

The passengers came swarming up from below, rushing 
into their cabins for lifebelts, struggling up the stairs which 
were tilting at a weird angle, climbing up the sloping deck 
to the port side of the ship. About ten minutes after being 
struck the ship momentarily righted herself a little. It made 
some of the officers and crew think she was safe. But there 
was one passenger who regarded it as the worst sign of all— 
the pouring of the sea over the tops of other compartments. 

Passengers and crew struggled to launch the boats. They 
could get no more than one from the port side, owing to the 
way the ship was heeling. 
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“All women and children into the boats first,” ordered 
Captain Turner from the bridge. 

A nurse with a baby in her arms and a child of four 
clinging to her skirts struggled along the inclined deck to- 
wards a boat. People were rushing hither and thither, sliding 
all over the place. She clung bravely to the children, bent 
on saving them, thinking little of herself. “Tl help you,” 
said a member of the crew. He got her into a boat and saved 
her life and the lives of the little ones. Whether he survived 
I do not know. 

For a brief moment Leslie Morton saw the conning 
tower of the submarine—like the top of a silk hat, was the 
way he described it—as Schweiger came up to watch the 
death throes of the ship and human beings. Then the Lusi- 
tania slid under just eighteen minutes after being torpedoed, 
her stern high in the air and people dropping from her in 
all directions into the relentless sea. She made hardly any 
disturbance when she went down. 

The sea was littered with human beings and boats and 
wreckage, and the greatest sea atrocity in the history of the 
world was accomplished. 

Schweiger hastened from the spot and on May 15th 
brought the U 20 safely back to Germany, where he was 
hailed as a national hero. It seems incredible that the 
German newspapers could have printed the eulogies they 
did. The Kolnische Volkszeitung on May 10, 1915 waxed 
enthusiastic : —“ The sinking of the Lusitania is a success 
' for our submarines which must be placed beside the greatest 
achievements in this naval war. ... The sinking of the 
great British steamer is a success the moral significance of 
which is stil] greater than the material success. With joyful 
pride we contemplate this latest deed of our Navy, and it 
will not be the last.” 

Amid all the German tributes of praise and expressions of 
satisfaction, the C ologne Gazette pointed out that “ the news 
will be received by the German people with unanimous 
satisfaction, since it proves to England and the whole world 
that Germany is quite in earnest with regard to her sub- 
marine warfare.” 
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The city of Magdeburg struck a medal to commemorate 
the sinking of the Lusitania. 

It was poetic justice that Schweiger, who let loose without 
warning the torpedo which drowned a thousand people, 
should go to his death in a submarine. In company with 
another U-boat he was seeking to dive under one of our 
minefields off the coast of Denmark in 1917, when a mighty 
explosion shook the companion boat and brought her 
hastily to the surface. The men in her saw big patches of 
oil spread out over the sea, but never a sight of the U 88 did 
they see. Schweiger and his ship were destroyed utterly and 
instantaneously by a British mine. 

He always asserted that he fired only one torpedo, yet 
Morton said that he saw two wakes parallel with each other. 
Another seaman on board, who had been a torpedo man in 
the navy, swore that he actually saw one torpedo pass a little 
distance from the stern of the ship without hitting her. 

The captain himself watched a big cloud of steam burst 
out when the ship was hit and it is not unlikely that a burst- 
ing boiler caused the second explosion. Again some people 
think it may have been due to explosives on board, but 
according to the Board of Trade the cases of ammunition she 
carried were stored 150 feet away from the spot where the 
torpedo struck. What caused the second explosion is a point 
that will never be settled. 

It is a fact that the Lusitania carried 5,000 cases of ammu- 
nition. But this did not justify the Germans in sinking her 
at sight without warning. The Germans themselves, seeking 
the best excuses that they could put forward to the United 
States to justify their crime, asserted that the Lusitania was 
an armed ship carrying masked guns and supplied with 
trained gunners, that they had special ammunition, that she 
was transporting Canadian troops, and that she was violating 
the laws of the United States. There is not one word of truth 
in it, as was proved in the Court of Inquiry. The official 
report states : 

“These statements are untrue: they are nothing but base- 
less inventions, and they serve only to condemn the persons 
who make use of them. The steamer carried no masked guns 
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nor trained gunners, or special ammunition, nor was she 
transporting troops, or violating any laws of the United 
States.” 

I have studied most carefully the whole of the evidence, 
including the secret evidence which was given when Captain 
Turner was examined and everyone except the responsible 
officials were excluded from the court, and this account of 
the sinking of the Lusitania is as accurate as I can make it. 
One rather remarkable fact emerges—that Captain Turner 
was under the impression that he was not to zigzag until 
he sighted a submarine. 

The tragedy was simply overwhelming, lit by heroism on 
the part of some and calm quietude in the face of certain 
death on the part of others. Captain Turner himself re- 
mained on the bridge till the end and went down with his 
ship, but fortunately he floated clear and was picked up. 
Captain Anderson, on the other hand, was a victim of the 
disaster. 

Some people had incredible escapes. One man in the 
engine-room, seeking to get out, was knocked off his feet by 
a wall of water, he strove to go in the other direction and was 
again knocked down, then he raced between two sets of 
boilers and the rush of water caught him and carried him 
right up one of the ventilators and out into the open sea, 
where he was picked up. 

Vanderbilt, the American millionaire, was drowned; but 
Lord Rhondda survived and his daughter, who is now Lady 
Rhondda, had a remarkable escape. They stood in different 
parts of the ship watching the water rise, and as the liner 
went down Lady Rhondda, who had put on her lifebelt, 
floated clear, not knowing what had happened to her 
father, who just managed to get into a boat as it was 
pushing off. 

For a time she clung to a piece of wood, while a man 
grasped the other end. The sight of the drowning people 
and the sound of their moans and prayers were too terrible 
to contemplate. She lost consciousness and must have re- 
laxed her grip of the wood, yet she did not drown. By some 
fortuitous circumstance, a chance in a million, a deck chair 
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must have floated up beneath her, and she was found hours 
later floating in this chair and picked up for dead. The sea- 
men worked desperately to bring her round. 

“The next thing I remember is lying naked between 
blankets on a deck in the dark,” she wrote in her book “ This 
Was My World.” 

As they put her ashore, she saw her father waiting at the 
gangway. 

Young Leslie Morton, who first sighted the torpedo, was a 
hero through and through. After wakening his brother, he 
rushed to his station, helped to fill the lifeboat, set it free, 
gave his place to a passenger, and assisted to launch the boat. 
Passing on to the next boat, he helped to launch that also. 
Still he did not take a place himself. He was going further 
along, when he glanced down and saw his brother in a boat 
on the water, so he slid down one of the falls and joined him. 
Instead of the ropes of this boat being properly cast off, one 
was still attached to the ship and as the liner was sinking the 
boat started to overturn. Morton did not wait. He plunged 
in and swam away. For a few moments he turned to watch 
the liner go. He saw Captain Turner standing on the bridge 
by the signal halyards, then there was an explosion and the 
third funnel broke off as the liner vanished. 

Swimming to a collapsible boat, which still had its cover 
over it, the boy got in. Another youngster named Joseph 
Parry joined him, and between them they hacked off the 
canvas cover and started on their work of rescue. They 
worked desperately, frantically, paddling amid the wreckage 
and hauling in the helpless and drowning people floating 
around. Dragging between fifty and sixty people out of the 
sea, by which time their collapsible boat was almost over- 
flowing, they rowed to a fishing smack five miles off, which 
became so crowded that men sat with their feet dangling 
over the sides. 

After putting aboard the people they had saved, Morton 
and Parry pulled away to a lifeboat which was plainly sink- 
ing, and managed to take off between twenty and thirty 
people before it went down. Utterly exhausted by their 
ordeal and their exertions, they put their second batch of 
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rescued on board the minesweeper Indian Empire which had 
just arrived, and at last sought safety for themselves. 

The bravery of both boys was recognized by the Board of 
Trade, who awarded Morton the Silver Medal for Gallantry 
and Parry the Bronze Medal for Gallantry. Between them 
they saved about 80 lives, perhaps more. 

Of the 1,257 passengers who sailed from New York, only 
472 were saved, while of the 702 members of the crew there 
were 289 survivors. 

There is no doubt that the very ruthlessness which drove 
the Germans to sink the Lusitania led in the end to their 
own undoing. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ARMING A LOWESTOFT SMACK 


O desperate was the crisis which Great Britain faced 

that Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Jellicoe was brought 

back specially to Whitehall to deal with the German 
submarine campaign and put into operation any and every 
possible measure that could be conceived in order to nullify 
it. In Whitehall were grouped the directing brains, cold and 
calculating like those of chess players, watching every move 
of the subtle opponent, studying the charts which showed 
the inroads being made into available shipping and how 
much tonnage remained to transport food and munitions 
and men; working out logically how long the ships would 
last, even with the country on strict rations, if the present 
rate of sinkings continued. 

The civil population remained more or less unaffected, 
because the danger of defeat was most carefully hidden from 
them. There is no harm in revealing at this date that the 
Admiralty and the Government were afraid to inform the 
people how acute was the situation; they dared not let it leak 
out because they feared the effect such an announcement 
might have upon the will of the people. They considered it 
would have been folly to discourage the people by letting 
them know the worst as bluntly as it was known in White- 
hall, and worse than folly to encourage the Germans by pro- 
viding them with propaganda that would hearten the enemy 
nations. The Admiralty confined itself to stating a few facts, 
and allowing the wise men to draw their own inferences. 

The German naval authorities on the other hand were 
induced by their optimism to announce that the unrestricted 
submarine warfare would bring Britain to her knees in five 
months, and this was seized on by the whole Germanic 
peoples as a promise that they had merely to be patient for 
another five months in order to celebrate their final triumph. 
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[Photo. Imperial War Musciim. 


A MERCHANT SHIP STEAMING WITH HER PARAVANES OUT TO 
PROTECT HER FROM MINES. 


The white wakes made by the towing paravanes may be plainly seen at the 
sides of the ship and they show how mines are deflected from the hull of the 
vessel by the paravane wires. 
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It was a gross blunder, and this broken promise did more to 
dishearten the Germans and induce war weariness than did 
any of the promises of victory on the Western Front held out 
by the German military staff. 

It is particularly to be noted that the German announce- 
ments of the monthly tonnage sunk by the enemy sub- 
marines was always in excess of the real tonnage sunk. 
Whether this was due to the difficulty of arriving at the 
correct figures—it was not always easy for a submarine, 
driven under by the unexpected arrival of a patrol, to find 
out definitely if a ship went down or limped into port—or 
whether it was due to a deliberate desire to encourage the 
people, the effect was the same: it made the position out to 
be much better than it was, and the blow was all the more 
shattering when the realization of the true position dawned 
on the civil population in Germany. The monthly tonnage 
sunk was exaggerated on an average by 56 per cent. through- 
out the year from February 1917 until the end of January 
1918, in which latter month the enemy claimed to have 
sunk 118 per cent. more tonnage than was actually put 
down. 

That I am stating the literal truth when I write that the 
Government dared not let the British people know the true 
position is proved by the following announcement made on 
March 22, 1918 when the submarine menace was definitely 
checked : — 

“The War Cabinet have received a request from the Board 
of Admiralty that the full facts of the tonnage position 
should now be published. The War Cabinet, with the con- 
currence of the Allies, have agreed to this request, and have 
sanctioned the issue of the following Memorandum prepared 
by the Board of Admiralty : — 

“* Hitherto the Board of Admiralty have been averse from 
any publication other than that contained in the weekly 
return of losses, although it has frequently been pressed upon 
them that the whole tonnage facts should be made public. 
So long as such publication would encourage the enemy and 
would stimulate his energies in a dangerous direction, they 
have not been able to concur in the proposal. The figures 
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to-day will not stimulate the enemy, and the Admiralty 
recognize that the policy of silence, necessary as they believe 
it to have been from a naval point of view, has had this 
serious defect—that it failed sufficiently to impress upon the 
people of this country the vital necessity for individual and 
united effort on their part to make good the losses caused by 
enemy submarines. . . . 

“*On the subject of losses, the Admiralty disclaim any 
desire to prophesy about so uncertain a thing as war in its 
submarine phase. The. results of the past year have shown 
the ability of our seamen to get upon terms with the sub- 
marine menace and gradually to gain the upper hand. This 
result has been achieved in spite of an imperfect knowledge 
of a new and barbarous method of warfare and of a scarcity 
of suitable material. Our material resources for this warfare 
are already improved, and are being rapidly augmented, 
whilst science is placing at our disposal means of offence and 
defence of which we have been in need.’ ” 

The submarine war, in the words of Lord Jellicoe, brought 
Britain “closer to ruin than we have been for 200 
years.” 

While Whitehall was grappling with policies and measures, 
fishermen in their smacks were at grips with the submarines, 
and if you want to find the men who made it possible for 
the Admiralty to break silence in 1918, you must wander 
about the fishing ports like Grimsby or Lowestoft, then steal 
higher up the coast to Aberdeen, pass on to Fraserburgh and 
over to the Orkneys. F inding the men you seek may prove 
no easy task, and even when you have discovered them they 
may be so loath to talk that you might imagine, unless you 
knew to the contrary, that to live in peril of their lives on 
the seas was a deadly crime which they were bent on con- 
céealing. But once you have won their confidence you will 
hear things that fill you with amazement. 

For the German submarines to attack and sink helpless 
fishing smacks, as they did in their raids on the fishing 
fleets in the Orkneys and off the East Coast in the North 
Sea, seems as wanton a crime as could possibly be com- 
mitted. There appeared to be nothing to gain from slaughter- 
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ing these humble craft, yet the raids were not quite so sense- 
less as they seemed. 

“They always asked for our charts as well as our papers,” 
said Mr. F. W. Moxey, one of the Lowestoft owners to me. 

By seizing the charts of the fishing smacks the Germans 
were able to see the areas where the fishermen were for- 
bidden to trawl owing to the danger of mines, and our mine- 
fields were consequently made known to the enemy. This 
was probably one of the main purposes for attacking the 
fishing smacks in the early days. 

Truth to tell, if the Germans had not fallen foul of 
Skipper Moxey, they might have gone on sinking the Lowes- 
toft smacks with impunity over a much longer period, for 
there was nothing to be feared about unarmed smacks, and 
when the fishing craft were lying becalmed the enemy could 
sink them at his leisure. 

That is what he was doing in the middle of 1915 when a 
number of smacks were fishing some miles from Yarmouth. 
Among them was the G and E which was owned by Skipper 
Moxey. There was not a breath of wind. The sea was as flat 
as a table with hardly a ripple to stir the surface, the trawl 
was shot, but for all the good it was doing it might just as 
well have been shot on Lowestoft quay. Looking round and 
seeing several other smacks dotted about like cardboard ships 
in a painted sea, just as idle as he was himself, with not a 
zephyr to stir their sails, Skipper Moxey with true philosophy 
sat down to play a game of cards with the crew while waiting 
for the wind to come. He had been playing for some little 
time and had just put down a card when the next player 
suddenly paused with a card half-played and gazed over the 
skipper’s shoulder in surprise. 

“Smack’s sunk,” he said. 

Skipper Moxey raised his head and looked round. There 
was nothing to be seen, just the empty sea. “Come on,” he 
said. 

“Smack’s sunk,” repeated the next player, still holding 
his card. 

“Where?” asked the skipper. 

“ Over there,” and he pointed to the empty sea. 
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The speaker looked at the sea doubtfully, wondering if he 
had seen aright. The skipper and other members of the 
crew looked also. There was no sign of a boat or wreckage, 
no sound of any sort. 

“Get on with it,” said Skipper Moxey, and the game 
went on. 

Ten minutes later the same man looked up again. 
“There’s another,” he said. 

Skipper Moxey, turning quickly, was just in time to see 
the bow and jib of a smack sliding under the surface. 

“A submarine!” he exclaimed. 

They were quite helpless. They could not run away. All 
they could do was to wait there until the enemy came along 
and sent them to the bottom. 

“Tell be our turn era Better get your gear into the 
boat and run her out ready for launching,’ said the skipper. 

Quickly they passed up their personal belongings from 
below and put them in the boat, then stood watching the 
glassy sea intently, waiting for the end. They saw the sub- 
marine come up and heard a report or two as another smack 
vanished. It seemed such a little sound to usher in the death 
. of a fine smack. 

Somehow it did not seem right to Skipper Moxey. All the 
money he had managed to save in his life, a goodly sum, 
had gone to pay for the building of the G and E, which he 
named after his girl and boy, Gladys and Edward. He was 
proud of her, and now the Germans were going to rob him 
of all he possessed and sink his whole fortune under his feet, 
and he could do nothing to prevent them. It was all wrong. 

The submarine came up to the next smack. “I suppose 
we may as well get into the boat,” he said. He gazed around 
the horizon with sad eyes. The prospect of losing the 
G and E was a bit of a shock. Suddenly his eyes lit up. 
“Wait a minute, boys.” 

He pointed to a smudge in the sky. It was hardly notice- 
able, but to his practised eye it indicated a sudden squall 
bearing down on them. “In with the trawl and get ready to 
crowd it on. If it reaches us before they do we'll run for it,” 
he exclaimed. 
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They watched the squall racing down on them and kept 
their eye on the approaching enemy. The smudge spread 
like magic over the sky while the wind whipped up the 
waters. The first puff reached them. 

“Let her go,” he said, and the sails bellied out as the 
G and E heeled over and sped away. It was a tearing, raging 
squall that sent them racing over the seas and enveloped 
them in gusts of impenetrable rain that served them better 
than many a smoke defence served merchant ships during 
the war, and that providential squall, coming in the nick of 
time, enabled Skipper Moxey to bring the G and E safely 
back to harbour when he expected to leave her at the bottom 
of the sea. 

He went off to the commodore in charge of the area, to 
tell him all about it. “If I’d had a gun I could have got him 
for certain,” said Skipper Moxey. 

The commodore was amused at the idea of a fishing smack 
sinking a submarine. He voiced his opinion. 

“Well, sir, I tell you that if ’d had a gun I could have 
got him,” repeated the skipper stubbornly. 

Skipper Moxey walked off and left the naval officer 
thinking. 

The owners and crews were naturally incensed at the 
sinking of the smacks. They are a hardy folk at Lowestoft 
who prefer the blunt truth to the ways of diplomacy, and 
while the Suffolk port has attained a certain fame for 
making china, the people are not above breaking it to express 
their feelings should occasion demand. If only they got the 
chance, they would give the German submarines something 
for robbing them of their smacks and livelihoods. It was no . 
idle threat. They meant it, too. 

Later the commodore sent for Skipper Moxey. “We are 
going to give you your gun, and you can go out fishing and 
see what you can do.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Skipper Moxey, who was quite happy 
to sign his papers as a volunteer in the Royal Naval Reserve. 

As well as giving him a gun, they gave him and his crew 
a little special traming, added a gunlayer from the navy, 
and strengthened his smack to take a 3-pounder. Did the 
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naval authorities expect him to get a submarine? I have my 
doubts. I should not be at all surprised if the gun was in- 
stalled more to placate the owners and give the smacks a 
sense of security than to scare off the undersea raiders. 

Probably there was a faint hope at the back of the official 
mind that the unexpected might happen, and meanwhile 
there was the certainty that the smacks would be happier if 
they knew that one of their number was not defenceless. 

The fitting of that gun was supposed to be a profound 
secret. No one ought to have known anything about it at all. 
But the G and E lay openly in the harbour while the car- 
penters strengthened her and hinged the bulwarks along 
each side so that they could be thrown down when the gun 
was ready to fire, the deck was cut away so that the gun could 
be mounted to come just above it, and a big box, such as 
any smack might have on the deck, was made to cover the 
gun and hide it. 

The work was completed, and Skipper Moxey, hugging 
his secret closely to his heart, went down to the harbour to 
take the smack out. He could not understand what was the 
matter. The quays were lined with people. “What’s up?” 
he asked one of his crew. 

The man smiled. 

It did not take Skipper Moxey long to find out. As he 
shook out his sails and began to gather way they gave him 
a rousing cheer. They had all come down to give the G and E 
with her gun a good send-off! 

This gathering of the Lowestoft people to send their 
“secret ” ship to hunt for submarines was one of the funniest 
incidents imaginable. The port had its quota of German 
spies, who were bound to report that the smack had a gun 
aboard, so her chances of making a kill seemed negligible. 

Skipper Moxey did not trouble about that. He sailed off 
for the fishing grounds, shot his trawl and idled along in the 
hope that another submarine would bob up among the 
smacks and give him a chance of proving that a smack with 
a gun was a match for the enemy. 

He got his wish. A submarine started to attack the smacks 
on August 11th and was moving over to sink the G and E 
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when the little gun barked. The shell hit the submarine, 
which was observed to heel over and disappear. A few 
minutes later as they sailed across the spot they picked up 
the flagpole of the submarine with the ensign attached. That 
was near Smith’s Knoll Lightship off Yarmouth, and they 
hastened back to Lowestoft to tell the commodore the news. 
He was rather sceptical about sinking a submarine with one 
shell. 

Four days later Skipper Tom Phillips on the armed smack 
the Iverlyon fought another submarine in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and while the naval authorities were sweeping for 
this submarine they came on another obstruction which was 
considered to be the submarine put down by Skipper Moxey. 
Anyway both men were paid an Admiralty award and 
Skipper Phillips was decorated with the D.S.M. Long after 
the war it was learned that the submarine hit by Skipper 
Moxey was the UB 6, which managed to make her way home. 

The following April, when Skipper Phillips was captured 
by the Germans, he was in grave danger of being shot for 
sinking the UB 4. Apparently one of the English newspapers 
published his portrait, which the Germans had carefully filed 
so that they could identify him if ever he fell into their 
hands. 

Conducting an inquiry, they produced this newspaper por- 
trait as evidence. Skipper Phillips looked at it, then picked it 
up and held it up beside his own face. “ Not much alike, are 
they?” he said boldly. 

Whether it was an old portrait or the printing was in- 
different, I cannot say. The fact remains that the judges 
were so shaken and found it so difficult to identify the por- 
trait with the man, that they gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The skippers who put out of Lowestoft had the most excit- 
ing encounters with the U-boats and if they sometimes lost 
their ships they never lost their courage. Skipper Nessling 
after being taken prisoner watched his ship go down with her 
flag still flying. “Three cheers for the old Union Jack,” he 
called in absolute disdain of the submarine under his feet 
and the Germans standing around. 

14 
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“If you say another word I'll shoot you,” said the German 
commander. 

The skipper saluted. “All right, sir,” he exclaimed and 
turned away. Such provocation was liable to stir the worst in 
any man, but the German commander, to give him his due, 
was decent enough to exercise restraint. 

They tell astonishing stories in Lowestoft of how Skipper 
Alfred Thomson, D.S.C. sank three submarines and Skipper 
W. S. Wharton, D.S.C. bagged a similar total, but in the 
light of the evidence to-day it is probable that even the 
Admiralty would revise its opinion of the number of U-boats 
these gallant seamen sank. 

Skipper Thomson specialized in fishing for submarines 
with great twelve-foot mesh wire nets, nicely baited with 
mines, in which he did his best to entangle the enemy craft. 
His first real bit of fishing took place on March 30, 1916 
when he found a U-boat struggling in his electric mined net 
- and dealt with her so severely that he concluded she was 
destroyed, and the Admiralty signified their satisfaction by 
paying the usual reward. 

Spending a few days in harbour, he went out with Lt. W. 
Scott on another cruise, which was fruitless. When they took 
out the Cheero again, Thomson shot his trawls to see what 
fish would come to his net, and then sat down to listen at the 
hydrophone in the hope of hearing the distinctive hum of a 
submarine’s electric motor. About 6.30 in the evening, when 
they were sailing about five miles from Smith’s Knoll Spar 
Buoy, he heard a low drone coming from the hydrophone 
under the keel to the receivers fixed over his ears. It was 
faint, but there was no mistaking it. He put the smack about, 
and the hum grew fainter, so he tried her on another course 
and the sound grew more distinct. 

It was a minelayer at her nefarious work, and he started 
most diligently to hunt her by the sounds that came to his 
ears—a thing that had never been done before. He followed 
the sound, which grew steadily stronger, for nearly an hour, 
while the Germans were blissfully unconscious of the peril 
that was threatening them. When he had located her be- 
yond all doubt, he shot his nets with their mines all round . 
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her. She did her best to struggle free, but the more she 
struggled the more she became entangled, and at 7.45 a mine 
was touched off which destroyed her utterly. 

So Skipper Alfred Robert Thomson started a new method 
of hunting the U-boats by sound, a method which the Ger- 
mans feared more and more as the war went on. There was 
no doubt about the death of his submarine, for she proved 
to be the UC3, a small minelayer of less than 200 tons, 
equipped with half a dozen chutes for laying mines, and her 
destruction brought the D.S.C. to Captain Thomson. 

No man could have worked with greater zest than this 
courageous skipper to encompass the downfall of the enemy. 
His third encounter took place on September 28th, and he 
saw the submarine sink under his shells; but whether he 
finished her off is very doubtful, although he was given a bar 
to his Distinguished Service Cross. 

Skipper Wharton, the other submarine killer who was 
credited in those days with three U-boats, was stalked and 
attacked by the enemy for four hours on March 23, 1916. 
He most doggedly held his fire until he could get the enemy 
into the right position, and the tense men on the smack could 
see the commander searching their ship through his glasses 
for a sign of a gun. They suffered his shellfire without reply, 
they watched a torpedo approach and miss! But about 
4.30 the enemy emerged at close range, and those on the 
smack let her have a shell which ripped up her deck in 
the bows. She sank, but I question if she was mortally 
wounded. 

That little smack the Hobby Hawk had some fierce fights 
and more than once it was touch and go with her. She had 
a desperate struggle with another submarine early in the 
following year, winning Goa] distinction for herself and 
her commander. The hair of one member of her crew 
during a long-drawn-out encounter turned completely white, 
so nerve-racking was the ordeal. Time and again during the 
tense hours they tried to get the enemy into position, but the 
U-boat was too wary. When darkness came the men in the 
smack soaked a lot of cotton waste in paraffin and set it 
adrift flaming in a biscuit tin, hoping that this would bring 
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the watchful Germans to the surface, but the fates were un- 
kind and the enemy refused to be tempted. 

They ran a deadly risk, but they still retained their sense 
of humour. The authorities impressed upon them that they 
must break the ensign before they opened fire. It seemed, 
too, that careful consideration was given to the question of 
uniform. They could not wear uniform lounging about the 
smack, for it would have made them too conspicuous. On 
the other hand had they been captured after firing on the 
enemy and found to have no uniform they ran the risk of 
being shot forthwith. The way the naval command satisfied 
the apparently irreconcilable necessity of allowing the men 
in the smack to dress as fishermen while providing 
them with the uniform which would protect them from 
the vengeance of the enemy was worthy of Gilbert at 
his best. 

This, according to one of the men with whom I chatted, 
was the ruling of the naval authority. 

“Tt don’t matter what you do so long as you put on your 
hats—you must put on your hats, then you’re in uniform.” 

So when they started action they put on their naval caps, 
just to be on the safe side. 

That first fight of Skipper Moxey with a U-boat brought 
forth another development which was of great importance 
and had far-reaching effects. It seemed ndiculous to the 
fishermen to equip a smack with a gun for hunting sub- 
marines and still leave her at the mercy of the winds. “You 
got them to give you a gun, so it’s up to you to get them to 
give you a motor,” they urged Skipper Moxey. 

It was just plain common sense, so Skipper Moxey went to 
the commodore to make the request. The naval authority 
would not hear of it. 

“All right. Then I'll resign,” said the skipper. 

Imagine the effect on the commodore! 

“You can’t do that. You are in the navy,” he snapped. 

“Yes, I can,” said the Lowestoft smack-owner. “If you 
look at my papers you will see I have signed on as a volun- 
teer. If you won’t give me a motor for the G and E I will 
resign now, and tomorrow I shall pack up and take my 
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family down to Devonshire. You can commandeer my 
smack, but you can’t force me to sail her.” 

He was as good as his word. He left Lowestoft with his 
family next day and went down to Devonshire. Four days 
later the commodore wired to him to return, saying they 
were installing a motor into the G and E; but Skipper 
Moxey, having made his decision, refused to reconsider It. 

What happened to his smack will be told in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LAST FIGHT OF TOM CRISP, V.C. 


\ WASP by any other name would sting as painfully 


—which was apparently what the naval authorities 

had in mind when they changed the names of the 
armed smacks, for they knew that any German submarine 
commander reading the name G and E on a smack through 
his glasses would give that craft a wide berth, whereas 
another name might tempt the enemy to come along boldly 
to lift the charts and sink the seemingly helpless craft. 

The consequence was that the G and E vanished officially 
from the seas, and in her place the Pll Try put out to try 
again. The naval authorities were as good as their word, for 
the smack was equipped with a motor that would give her a 
speed of six knots or so in an emergency, although ostensibly 
she was still a smack relying on the wind and her sails. 
Instead of being in charge of the man who built her, she was 
now commanded by Skipper T. Crisp who, having spent his 
life in trawling, knew rather more about the queer habits of 
fishes from practical experience than some of the scientists 
who theorized at the research stations. 

The crew, with the skipper, numbered nine all told, which 
enabled men to be on deck throughout the twenty-four hours. 
Nor were they idle, for although their job was to catch sub- 
marines, they shot their trawl and fished while waiting for 
the enemy to turn up. They gutted the fish in the usual way 
and took their catches into harbour where the fish was sold 
on behalf of the Government. 

Among the crew was the skipper’s son, T. W. Crisp, a 
youngster of eighteen, while the first hand was the gunlayer, 
P. Ross. The smack was only 70 feet long, with a beam of 
19 feet, and accommodation was inclined to be a bit 
cramped, but from what I could glean of a similar smack I 
suppose there was room for about four of them to stretch out 
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in the little cabin below and snatch a rest while the others 
ran the ship. 

Their task was perilous enough, for the waters off Lowes- 
toft and Yarmouth came nicely within the range of some of 
the smaller minelayers, which had a nasty habit of fouling 
the channels there. Once a steamer entered Lowestoft har- 
bour and ‘reported she had seen a submarine in St. Nicholas 
Channel, whereupon the naval authorities sent out three 
smacks to deal with the intruder. Sure enough, when they 
came to sweep the channel, one mine after another bobbed 
to the surface and was exploded. In all, there were six mines, 
so speckless in their coats of black paint that it was obvious 
they had recently come from the factory and were newly 
laid. Watching intently for the U-boat, the men on the 
smacks were hopeful of trapping her and putting an end to 
her activities. 

“There she is!” suddenly exclaimed one of the men on 
the I'll Try. 

Away in the distance slightly on the starboard bow they 
saw the periscope of the enemy travelling in the same direc- 
tion as themselves, rising and falling and leaving a little 
white wake as it cleaved the swell. 

“Submarine,” they reported to the others, and whipped 
up the motor to give its best speed as they went in chase. 
The enemy maintained the distance between them, and they 
were so afraid of losing her that they decided to risk a shot 
at the periscope in the hope of damaging her and bringing 
her to the surface, where they could deal with her properly. 

Taking steady aim, they fired, but a periscope bobbing 
about in the sea is not an easy target, and they missed. They 
tried two or three other shells, without effect, for the peri- 
scope merely disappeared and reappeared a little way ahead. 

To their delight they found the distance lessening between 
them as the submarine set a course which would take her 
across their bows. 

“Prepare a depth charge,” came the order. 

Young T. W. Crisp got the charge. “Better set it for 
twenty-five—no, make it thirty feet,” he was told. 

Making the charge ready, he leaned over and called to 
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the motor-man: “We're going to drop a charge.” It was to 
warn him in case they were shaken up a bit when the depth 
charge exploded. 

“ Just as I was about to drop it,” he told me, “the enemy 
changed course to cut across us nearly at right angles—and 
we saw it was a finner whale! Its one fin, about seven feet 
high, was so like the periscope of a submarine as it travelled 
nearly dead ahead of us that we could not tell the difference!” 

More than one convoy of merchant ships has been 
whipped into seething excitement by the gunner of a ship 
mistaking a floating piece of wood for a periscope, and I re- 
call one case where a terrific bombardment was opened on a 
submarine floating astern, a submarine which turned out in 
the end to be one of the boats that a big wave washed 
off the deck of the ship and left floating bottom up. In the 
half light it bore a striking resemblance to a submarine. 

One brainy German commander had the idea of fixing a 
stuffed seagull to his periscope. After that our submarine 
hunters were always suspicious of a seagull sitting on the 
water, with the result that more than one gull flew shrieking 
heavenward in disgust to escape a shell that was intended 
for a periscope which did not exist. Apart from this the ex- 
cited flutterings of disturbed gulls sometimes warned our 
men that the hunter was creeping along below the surface. 

Often a British submarine and a German submarine 
played a game of blind man’s buff, each groping beneath the 
surface to torpedo the other, coming up at intervals for a 
swift survey through the periscope in the hope of surprising 
the enemy. Sometimes the U-boat was surprised, at other 
times it was the English submarine that. was caught. There 
was a rather unusual case of submarine hunting submarine 
off Yarmouth in April 1916 where Commander Steinbrinck 
in UB 18 was keeping a sharp look-out for any likely prey. 
Peering through the periscope he caught sight of four British 
submarines travelling at a good speed on the surface and 
about a mile apart from each other. 

Without hesitation he decided to attack the nearest sub- 
marine, the E 22, hoping that before his presence could be 
detected he would be able to get a torpedo home. Those 
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aboard the E 22, however, were very wide awake, and they 
saw his periscope just after he had fired his torpedo. 

Signalling to the other submarines to warn them of the 
enemy, the E 22 rapidly changed course and dodged the tor- 
pedo, then she swept round with engines opened full out to 
ram the German. Steinbrinck, seeing her coming, at once 
trimmed his ship and took her down steeply right under the 
British submarine, which circled in her course to rend her 
elusive enemy. 

Once more Steinbrinck came up to resume his duel with 
the British submarine. His keen eye saw her charging down 
on him and instantly he gave the orders to fire two torpedoes 
which were in readiness. There was a shattering explosion 
as one struck home, and the E 22 heeled and plunged to her 
death. 

As the German commander watched the English sub- 
marine sink, he saw two English sailors struggling in the sea. 
They were the only two survivors of the tragedy, and were in 
imminent danger of drowning. 

With three British submarines bearing down on him 
at full speed to exact vengeance, it was the obvious duty 
of the German to seek safety. Instead of doing so, he 
ignored his own danger and brought his submarine beside 
the drowning men, whom he picked up and took inside 
before closing the conning tower and sliding beneath the 
surface. . 

It was one of the most chivalrous and gallant acts per- 
formed by a U-boat commander during the war, an act 
which won the high praise of all the English submarine 
officers who witnessed it. 

The day that the Germans started their unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare on February 1, 1917, the P’ll Try was fishing 
with another armed smack the Boy Alfred when two U-boats 
appeared. If the German commanders had been really wise 
they might have known the smacks were armed, for they 
were fishing in prohibited waters, and as smacks that were 
fishing for a living were warned to avoid these areas the Ger- 
mans ought to have sensed danger. Instead of which they 
came up and hailed the Boy Alfred. 
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“Leave your ship. I’m going to torpedo you,” called the 
German in the conning tower, speaking excellent English. 

Owing to the mainmast and mizzen, the smacks could not 
fire directly ahead or astern without shooting their masts 
away, and their best position for firing was broadside on. As 
the Boy Alfred could not bring her gun to bear, Skipper 
Wharton was determined to manceuvre her into a good posi- 
tion for a shot. Walking right up to the bow, just to play 
for time, he cupped his hands and bellowed out: “ What do 
you say” 

“Leave your ship. I’m going to torpedo you,” repeated the 
German. 

While this was going on the motor was almost imper- 
ceptibly working her into position. 

“Get the boat out,” ordered Skipper Wharton. 

They dropped it over the side, still playing for time, while 
the Germans watched them keenly. Skipper Wharton 
glanced at the two men who stood in front of the gun to 
screen it and then at the submarine. “Let go, Buffer!” he 
shouted. 

The two fishermen jumped away from the muzzle, and a 
shell sped on its way to warn the Germans that they had 
stopped the wrong smack. Before the enemy could recover 
from his surprise, the second shell exploded right at the base 
of the conning tower. She heeled over, swung back and dis- 
appeared by the head, while her consort quickly dived to 
escape. 

The Boy Alfred drew away toward land, while the other 
smack quested for the other submarine. For two hours the 
Pil Try and the U-boat played a deadly game of hide-and- 
seek, each trying to entice the other into a position that 
would enable a death blow to be struck. 

“T’m fed up with this,” said Skipper Crisp at last to his 
son. “ We'll sail east and let them think we’ve given up.” 

They sailed out to sea for another two or three miles, keep- 
ing the keenest look-out for the enemy, and then altered 
course to return to Lowestoft. 

All the time the enemy was stalking them, and when the 
smack turned toward land she presented a perfect broadside 
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shot as the submarine emerged. Instantly the Germans got 
their torpedo away, but Skipper Crisp, calling into play the 
secret propeller, dodged it by two or three feet as his own 
gunlayer, Ross, got on to the target and fired. The shell 
crashed into the submarine by the conning tower, the U-boat 
heeled under the shock, swung back again, dipped by the 
bow, and they saw her stern come right out of the water, 
with her propeller spinning high in the air, as she plunged 
under. They sailed over the spot immediately afterwards, 
but all they saw was a great smother of oil spreading out and 
out, with never a sight of the raider. 

These encounters added a bar to Skipper Wharton’s 
DS.C., and brought the Distinguished Service Cross to 
Skipper Tom Crisp. 

I believe the Admiralty located obstructions where the 
fights took place, and the general impression at the time was 
that the two defeated submarines were the UB 62 and the 
UB 36. The UB 62, however, was surrendered after the war, 
so it was impossible for her to have been destroyed on that 
occasion; and the UB 36 was definitely operating until June, 
when she came to an unknown end somewhere in the 
English Channel. The UC 18, however, vanished in Feb- 
ruary, and as no one ever knew what had happened to her 
there is a chance that she was a victim either of the Boy 
Alfred or the P’ll Try. Although this U-boat ought to have 
been hunting in the Channel, there is always the possibility 
that her commander, acting on his own judgment, decided 
to operate off the East Coast. That fierce fight between the 
smacks and the U-boats on February 1, 1917 remains one of 
the mysteries confronting those who study the submarine 
war in detail. 

Not a man in the smacks when he hoisted sail knew 
whether he would return. Yet to the casual eye the crews 
might have been going on a normal fishing trip. They smiled 
and cracked their jokes and took all the risks that came their 
way without any flurry or fuss. There were no braver men 
alive, and the way they opposed their little wooden ships and 
their own bodies to the underwater raiders was sublime. 
They wrestled with the sea, and they pitted their own sea- 
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lore and unbelievable patience against the skill and cunning 
of the Germans. Sometimes they triumphed, sometimes they 
were defeated, and often in dying they wrote an imperish- 
able page of history. 

Amid so many gallant deeds, one that stands out above 
all is the last fight of the Nelson. 

The Nelson was simply our old friend the G and E sailing 
under a new name. Her crew and skipper were the same that 
fought the nervy fight with the U-boat in F ebruary and they 
put to sea in August in a smack renamed after the seaman 
who made England great. They reached their usual hunting 
ground off the coast on August 15, 1917 and sat down to the 
heaped up plates that were placed before them by the cook. 
Finishing their meal, they began to busy themselves about 
the ship. 

A Tad on deck began to gut the fish from the morning 
catch, and Skipper Crisp was down below packing the catch 
away. : 

We'd better shoot the trawl again,” he said, about 2.30 
in the afternoon. 

Bringing the smack round on the port tack, they swung 
out the heavy beam, otherwise the warp, to which the trawl 
was attached and dropped it over the side with a big splash. 
In the morning they had taken a fair catch, nothing to wax 
enthusiastic over, but enough to feed a good many hungry 
families and help to swell the fish sales of the Government. 

Kasing his back, to come up on deck for a breath of fresh 
air and a look round, Skipper Crisp caught sight of some- 
thing miles away on the horizon. It was just a moving dot 
on the seas, and what it was he could not tell. 

“Fetch me my glasses,” he called out. 

His son brought them along, and the skipper raised them 
to his eyes and focused them on the moving spot, which was 
approaching rapidly. It was a U-boat, bent on slaughtering 
the two smacks which were sailing within a mile of each 
other. 

“Clear for action—submarine,” sang out Skipper Crisp. 

The deck hand dropped his fish and ran forward to the 
ammunition store just beside the mainmast to be ready to 
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Holding a lobster, seated with Gunner Ross on the wooden box which masked 
the gun on his smack. The wonderful heroism of Skipper Crisp was recognized 
by the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross. 
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pass up the shells. They prepared to unmask the gun which 
was covered with that innocent-looking box and made ready 
to set the bulwarks tumbling to give them a clear shot. 

“Let go your gear, let go your warp and put a dan on the 
end of it,” ordered the skipper. With the trawl out he would 
have been hopelessly handicapped in the coming fight, and 
the power to manceuvre freely and quickly was one of the 
essentials in circumventing and beating the raiders. 

Buoying the trawl so that they could recover it later, they 
cast off and let the rope hum through the block. 

Then the gun of the submarine spoke and a shell burst 
about a hundred yards away. The enemy was still too far 
off for the gun of the smack to reach her. 

“Hold your fire a bit to see if she comes in range,” said 
the skipper to Gunlayer Ross. “Get ready to break the en- 
sign,” he ordered the member of the crew who stood with 
the halyards in his hand waiting to haul the flag aloft. 

Another shell came over and struck the water no more 
than fifty yards away. 

Skipper Crisp put the Nelson on the other tack to see if 
that would disturb the range of the enemy, but the Germans 
were right on the mark and their third shell penetrated the 
bow of the smack just below the waterline. She began to 
make water fast. 

“It’s no good waiting any longer,” said Skipper Crisp. 
“Let them have it.” 

The ensign fluttered aloft as the 13-pounder was fired, but 
the gun was hopelessly outranged. The enemy just kept his 
distance and gave the smack no chance at all. Nevertheless 
the men on the Nelson fought their enemy, elevating their 
gun to the uttermost to try to put a shell into the raider. 

Another shell or two exploded viciously about them, then 
the German gun fired again and the shell, catching Skipper 
Crisp full on the right hip, flung him across the smack 
against the bulwarks, where he lay with his legs severed 
from his body and other terrible injuries. 

Strangely enough the shell did not explode. After hitting 
Skipper Crisp it passed downward through the deck and out 
of the smack at the side below the waterline. 
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Skipper Crisp, despite his dreadful injuries, remained con- 
scious. He knew he was dying, that for him it was the end. 
“It’s all right, boy,” he said as Gunlayer Ross rushed over to 
try to help him. “Do your best.” 

His son stooped down to him: “Send a message off, Tom.” 

Gunlayer Ross took his pencil. 

“Nelson being attacked by submarine. Skipper killed. 
Send assistance at once,” dictated the dying man. 

The message was written and a few moments later a red 
a carrier pigeon was bearing it aloft over the waves. 

The smack was settling fast. Shells exploded around them. 
There was no hope of saving the ship or defeating the 
enemy. ; 

Still the dying man retained consciousness, thinking not 
of himself, but of his duty. He knew that he and his ship 
were to pass out together. 

“Abandon ship,” he ordered. “Throw the books over- 
board.” 

They launched the boat while his son left the tiller of the 
sinking smack and stood beside his father. 

“Shall we lift you into the boat?” they asked him. 

“Tom, I’m done. Throw me overboard,” was the gallant 
man’s reply. 

They would have done anything for him; but they could 
do nothing. His injuries made it impossible to move him. _ 
They got into their little boat, the eight of them, leaving 
him there on the deck of the smack which he commanded, 
with the white ensign flying above his head to mark the un- , 
conquerable spirit of the shattered seaman. 

The son looked back on the little ship, watching it sink 
lower and lower in the water until the sea swept over the bul- 
warks and the mast slid under the surface with the ensign 
still bravely flying at the peak. 

So died a hero, and in dying touched the topmost heights 
of nobility, adding fresh glory to the honour and renown of 
the English race. 

As the Nelson sank, the submarine turned its attention to 
the other smack, the Ethel and Millie, which had only a 
3-pounder gun to oppose the big gun of the enemy. Yet the 
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Ethel and Millie fought valiantly, and while the fight was 
progressing those in the boat used her to shield their move- 
ments as they pulled away as fast as they could go. 

Increasing the distance between them, they saw the other 
smack sink, and watched her crew line up on the deck of the 
submarine with their hands held above their heads. That 
was the last ever seen of the crew of the Ethel and Millie. 
Whether they were deliberately drowned, or whether they 
were taken into the submarine, which met her end before 
she could get back, will never be known. The UC 41, whose 
3}-inch gun would easily outrange the gun of the Nelson, 
was caught by trawlers off the Firth of Tay six days later 
and riven by depth charges, but whether she was responsible 
remains unknown. 

While the men of the Ethel and Millie were playing out 
their own bitter tragedy, the crew of the Nelson succeeded 
in reaching a bank of mist. 

“Tf we pull out to sea, they will never look for us in that 
direction,” said Ross. 

Accordingly they made a wide sweep out to sea. They 
rowed all the time without ceasing. When one man tired, 
another took his place. They never halted. 

Fortunately the weather was fine and the sea smooth. But 
they had only a kettle of water for eight men to drink, and 
no food at all. As it happened they used to keep the basket 
with the four carrier pigeons and a quantity of peas to feed 
them in the boat. The birds themselves were all sent back 
with messages to the base at Lowestoft, but only the last one 
with the tragic message of Skipper Crisp ever arrived. It 
settled on another smack the same evening with an injured 
wing, and was taken ashore by a drifter next morning. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. P. Bagshaw, who bred it, nursed it so carefully 
that it recovered, and was afterwards known as Crisp, V.C. 

All night the men in the boat tugged at the oars, each do- 
ing a spell of about twenty minutes and then resting until 
his turn came round again. They nibbled away at the peas, 
not because they were hungry, but simply for something to 
do, as they pulled toward the land. 

The wind began to freshen next day, but they pulled on- 
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ward without stopping. They knew quite well that if they 
stopped rowing they would be lost, consequently they kept 
going. They tied a pair of trousers to one oar and raised it 
aloft as a danger signal, fixing a piece of canvas to another 
oar to attract the attention of anyone around. 

During the day they sighted some minesweepers and tried 
their utmost to attract them, but the vessels passed by with- 
out seeing them. 

The wind gradually increased as the day wore on, and 
during the night the seas began to run higher. They kept 
rowing. The kettle was drained, they began to feel the need 
of a good drink, but they were not hungry. Now and again 
they took some of the pigeon food and munched it. 

By Friday morning it was blowing hard and they guessed 
that their only chance was to be picked up, for the seas were 
running higher than ever. About 9 o'clock they sighted a 
buoy. It was the Jim Howe Bank Buoy, and they knew it 
marked the limit of one of the patrols. They had been row- 
ing continuously then for 414 hours and were just about 
done. : 

“We knew a patrol would come along sooner or later,” 
said Tom Crisp, D.S.M. to me, “so we tied up to the buoy, 
and I had to get on the top of it, to watch for a patrol and 
signal if one came. The buoy was about 7 feet out of the 
water, but I managed to scramble up all right.” 

About 10 o’clock the gunboat Dryad came in sight. So 
closely did young Crisp standing on top of the buoy resemble 
a submarine that the gunboat prepared to attack and actu- 
ally trained her guns full on him. Directly they brought 
their glasses to bear, however, they saw Tom Crisp signalling 
to them and were not long in coming up. 

Rescuing the men was a risky business owing to the sea 
that was running, but they got the boat with its occupants 
on board. Young Tom Crisp himself was compelled to make 
a mighty leap from the buoy up to the deck of the vessel. 
Just as he landed safely on her deck she came down with 
crushing force on top of the buoy and smashed it in. 

“T’ve never seen anyone jump like it in my life,” said 
Lieutenant Hammond afterwards to young Tom Crisp. 
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Both T. W. Crisp and Gunlayer Ross were awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and when young Tom Crisp 
went to receive his decoration at the hands of the King in 
Buckingham Palace, he received also the Victoria Cross 
which was awarded posthumously to his gallant father. 

Few heroic feats in history rival that touching, but 
sublime, last message of Skipper Tom Crisp, V.C., IDSC 
“ Skipper killed.” 

It was that supreme spirit which the German submarines 
strove so desperately to subdue, the spirit which animated 
the seamen of England and enabled them to triumph over 
the greatest menace that this nation has ever survived. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE DOUBLE ESCAPE OF JOHANN VOLKER 


NE of the most relentless submarine hunts of the 
() war began just before darkness fell on March 6, 

1915, when a patrolling trawler named the Duster 
caught a glimpse of the U 12 about 25 miles from Aberdeen. 
Promptly the trawler went after the submarine, but although 
the U-boat had a surface speed of 14 knots which would have 
enabled her to outdistance her pursuer quite easily, her com- 
mander, rather than risk a chance shot that might disable 
him, decided to submerge and vanish from the scene. 

There was nothing more that the skipper of the trawler 
could do except be patient. He was anxious to tell the 
authorities the news, but it was next morning before he met 
a patrol equipped with wireless. 

Then the deadly hunt of the surface craft against the 
U-boat began in earnest. Right along the coast the patrols 
were warned, and every ship that could take part was sent to 
sea to watch and report and if possible sink the enemy. No 
one knew where she was, or which way she had gone since 
the Duster first sighted her. All they could do was to search 
the seas in the hope of seeing her again. They hunted and 
quartered in every direction throughout the 7th without 
finding one clue as to her whereabouts. 

Their hopes were roused early the following morning 
when a trawler came across her north of Aberdeen off the 
rugged rocks of Cruden Bay. The U 12 did not wait. She 
just vanished beneath the waves until the evening, when 
another trawler saw her off Aberdeen. Once more she sub- 
merged and disappeared, to end the hunt for that day. But 
it was not entirely fruitless, for those two glimpses of her in 
the morning and evening made it plain to the naval authori- 
ties where she was heading, and they were able to warn the 
patrols lower down the coast to keep a sharper look-out than 
ever, as she was definitely moving in their direction. 
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GREAT SHIPS IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 


The great ships of the British Navy lying safely at anchor behind a maze of 
submarine nets in the Firth of Forth, where the U-boats sought in vain to 
attack them. 
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Next morning another trawler sighted the enemy south of 
Aberdeen and did her best to overtake the U-boat. For a 
mile or two the U 12 travelled rapidly on the surface, toward 
Stonehaven, then she submerged and eluded the trawler. 

In the middle of the afternoon the U-boat was sighted by 
another patrol still further south, somewhere off Montrose, 
by which time the naval authorities were fairly certain that 
she was aiming, if possible, to make a raid on our warships 
in the Firth of Forth. They were anxious to prevent this at 
any cost. The great clash between the naval forces of 
Britain and Germany was yet to take place, and the British 
Admiralty had no ships to spare. 

About lunch time that day a force of fourteen destroyers 
set out from Rosyth to find the raider. They swept north- 
ward at high speed, spread out in a long line fourteen miles 
or more wide, with officers and men searching every inch of 
the surface for a sight of the enemy. They did not see her. 
She travelled submerged until they were past, then she came 
up and hurried south on the surface at full speed. Just before 
6 o'clock she arrived in the neighbourhood of Bell Rock, 
where her commander saw the cruiser Leviathan. 

If the Leviathan had not been zigzageing, the German 
torpedo would probably have got home, but the sudden 
change of course on the part of the cruiser made the torpedo 
go wide. Commander Kratzsch was working into position 
for a second shot at the cruiser when a watchful trawler 
detected his periscope. The U 12 was prudent. She dived 
quickly and hastened from the spot. So the third day of the 
hunt came to a close, with the U-boat within easy striking 
distance of the Firth of Forth. 

The next morning a trawler sighted the U 12 to the south- 
east of Bell Rock, and three fast destroyers were immediately 
sent out to continue the hunt for the elusive craft. Just after 
10 o'clock in the morning they sighted her. They were not 
slow trawlers this time, but craft that could cover their mile 
in a couple of minutes. Racing toward her, the nearest tor- 
pedo boat opened a rapid fire as she tried to ram. 

Whether she actually touched the U-boat I cannot say, 
but a couple of minutes later the next ship in the line, the 
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Ariel, sighted the periscope rising about 200 yards away. 
In seconds the knife-edge of the Ariel’s bow was shearing 
the enemy’s hull. The naval gunners were on the target in a 
trice, pouring shell after shell into the doomed submarine, 
from which a few men struggled. Among the ten survivors 
picked up was the pilot, Johann Volker who, dodging death 
by a hairbreadth, managed to get out of the conning tower 
before the U-boat took her last dive. 

It was a fierce, intensive hunt that led up to one of the 
most amazing and audacious escapes of the whole war. You 
might imagine that Volker, after being so near to death, 
would have been content to remain a prisoner in England 
until the war was over. But not he. From the beginning he 
was determined to regain his liberty, and owing to the 
courtesy of the German Naval Authorities, who have fur- 
nished me with his own account from the German naval 
records, I am able to reveal the inner story of his astonishing 
escape. 

After their rescue, the survivors of the U 12 were taken to 
Devonport, which et, reached on March 18th. Volker 
detested prison. Being lodged in a cell was something which 
went against his grain. He would gladly consent to be shut 
up in a submarine and risk death under the sea to fight 
against the English, but he could not tolerate the prospect of 
being shut up in gaol. 

The fact that the officers and men of the sunken sub- 
marine were all treated exactly alike was another thing that 
irked him. He expected the officers to receive better treat- 
ment than he received himself. 

His attitude in this respect was rather incomprehensible, 
because he had lived in England for a long time and spoke 
English perfectly. He knew the English and their ways, and 
might have guessed that they would treat all prisoners im- 
partially. However, he made the best of a bad job, and what 
he thought about it all can easily be surmised. According to 
his report: “Treatment and food were very bad.” 

As a matter of fact German prisoners in England were 
usually rather spoiled, and there is no doubt that Volker and 
his companions were treated and fed quite as well as the 
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rest of the prisoners, which was very much better than 
English prisoners were treated in Germany. They had to 
conform to the prison routine and eat the usual rations, but 
we cannot expect an English prison to be regarded as para- 
dise by a man who was pining for his freedom. 

Volker kept his eyes and ears open. Being a sensible man 
he soon realized that his chances of escaping from the prison 
were not particularly good. 

Then one happy day, about three months after they were 
captured, he was told by the warder to collect his belongings 
and was marched out of the prison and down to the railway 
station, where he and the other prisoners got in a train 
which took them to Exeter and landed them eventually in 
the big internment camp at Dorchester. 

Conditions here were very different from those in prison. 
Volker, like the rest, had the run of the camp. There were 
sentries posted round the walls who would not hesitate to 
shoot any prisoner who attempted to escape. But within the 
bounds of the camp the prisoners enjoyed comparative 
freedom. There were certain rules to which they had to 
conform and certain duties which the prisoners had to 
undertake for their own well-being, but otherwise they could 
spend their spare time as they liked. 

Volker was not long in deciding how he was going to 
spend his leisure. His sole desire was to escape somehow 
from the camp and get back to Germany. 

What he had in mind really seemed an impossible feat. 
He was imprisoned in a camp out of which he first had to 
break. Then he had to choose the psychological moment 
when he could dodge the eyes of the sentries to get away. 
Once he had broken loose he was still virtually a prisoner in 
England, for the sea was all round him wheresoever he went. 
The shores were watched, the ports guarded, and the seas 
were patrolled by the English navy which was keeping an 
eye on all ships. 

The mere consideration of these difficulties would have 
prevented anyone except a man of the highest courage and 
an invincible determination from attempting the feat. 
Volker, to give him his due, did not under-estimate the task. 
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He knew he was up against a tough problem, but he felt 
it was harder to remain a prisoner than to try to get 
away. 

Surveying the ground with a critical eye, while pretending 
to be idling around, he decided that there was not the 
slightest chance of scaling the wall round the camp. If he 
had got to the top he was bound to be seen, and a bullet 
would be the end of his attempt. Pondering over the situa- 
tion, he concluded that the only way out of the camp was to 
tunnel under the wall—a job he could not do alone. 

Chatting quietly with two of his countrymen, Heym and 
Bergmann, he told them what was in his mind. They were 
eager to help and escape. 

Letting a few of the other prisoners into their secret, they 
set them to watch the sentries and give warning if there 
was any chance of being disturbed. Then, in the likeliest 
and most secluded spot they could find, they started to dig 
their tunnel. They exercised the greatest care in disposing 
of the stuff they dug out. They knew that any newly-dug 
soil lying about would give them away at once. 

Volker and his companions were actually digging their 
tunnel for a month, striving their utmost to get under the 
wall. Whether the authorities stumbled on their effort and 
brought it to an end, or whether the foundations of the wall 
itself defeated them I cannot say. The English authorities 
are silent on the subject, and all Volker said was that “they 
did not succeed.” 

Volker was not the type of man to bow his head to defeat. 
He began to think out another and better plan, one that 
would bring them to freedom where the other had failed to 
do so. Getting over the wall was too risky, getting under it 
impossible. So far as the wall itself was concerned it seemed 
an impassable barrier. 

But was it? Although he could not get over or under, 
could he not go through? Volker prospected for the best 
spot and hit on one of the lavatories used by the prisoners. 
It was well screened with corrugated iron, and it possessed 
the added advantage that they had access to it at night. 

The wall was of stone, and as thick and strongly built as 
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a wall could be. All Volker and his companions had to 
depend upon to get through it was a knife. 

Once more they called on their friends to keep watch and 
warn them if there was any danger of discovery by the 
sentries. Then when darkness came they set to work digging 
the hard mortar from between the stones. It was a laborious 
job, but they exercised the utmost caution. Not a spot of 
mortar did they leave lying about. They dug out as many 
stones as they could and replaced them most carefully, 
faking the joints so that nothing could be noticed. The next 
night they removed the loose stones and dug away silently, 
but with the utmost energy, at the others on the outer face. 
They got the first one out and tackled the next. The false 
dawn began to glow in the sky. Unless they got through in 
another hour they knew that they were doomed to fail. One 
after another they dug the stones out, and by 5 o'clock in 
the morning they had made a hole just big enough for them 
to wriggle through. Joseph Strutmann, who was captured 
from a submarine, and Walter Iven followed them. 

The five Germans were prisoners no longer. Running 
silently from the spot, they stopped some distance away to 
remove the traces of mortar from their clothing. Then 
Strutmann and Iven made their way to the railway station at 
Moreton, a little place outside Dorchester, while the others 
walked boldly to Dorchester station, where Volker bought 
three tickets for Waterloo. 

No one suspected them, no one challenged them. There 
was nothing very unusual in their appearance. They did not 
lack money, and they quietly picked up their tickets and 
directly the six o’clock train came in they took their seats 
and travelled to London. 

Long before they reached Waterloo the authorities at 
Dorchester were fully awake to the fact that Volker and his 
companions had escaped, for the hole in the lavatory wall 
told them all and more than they wished to know. Probably 
the authorities thought that the Germans were hiding 
around in the country. It needs a lot of nerve for escaped 
prisoners to go straight to a railway station and escape by 
train. Anyway, the hue and cry was up. Strutmann and 
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Iven were arrested in the train directly they arrived at 
Waterloo, but the other three walked out of the terminus 
unmolested and were free in the city of London. 

Those three Germans were surrounded by millions of their 
enemies in the heart of the enemy capital, with policemen 
already on the look-out for them. Apparently they did not 
turn a hair. The first thing they did was to seek out a decent 
restaurant, where they all had a lunch which I wager they 
enjoyed. Then they wandered round to see how London 
was going on, and made their way to Victoria where they 
took tickets to Deal. 

Volker knew quite well what he wanted and what he was 
about. Once in Deal, he expected to be able to find a smack 
lying somewhere on the shore and after dark he intended to 
put out to sea and make his way to Germany. The risk of 
bumping into a mine did not scare him. 

They idled about Deal looking for a boat—in vain. They 
were all bitterly disappointed, but they made the best of it. 

“We'd better look round for somewhere to sleep,” Volker 
told his companions. Walking casually into a hotel, he 
booked rooms. Then they took a meal, went to bed and 
slept soundly while all the police in England were looking 
for them. 

Next morning after breakfast they paid their bill and 
walked out on the front to resume their search for a boat 
which they could purloin to carry them over the sea. 

A policeman, seeing the three men strolling along, eyed 
them keenly. He let them go past and walked after them. 
He had an idea that they were the escaped prisoners. Run- 
ning over their descriptions in his mind, he felt pretty 
certain he was right. 

“May I see your papers?” he inquired. 

Did the three Germans run for their lives? Not a bit. 
They stood their ground, looking as amazed and innocent 
as any men could possibly look. 

“Papers?” retorted Volker. “ What papers?” 

“Your identification papers,” said the constable. 

“It’s the first time I’ve heard of Englishmen needing 
identification papers,” said Volker. “What's it coming to 
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next? We are free Englishmen and you ask us for our 
papers. It’s ridiculous. We don’t need papers and we haven't 
got any. I’ve never heard anything like it.” 

Volker was so obviously an indignant Englishman that 
the constable was convinced he had made a mistake, and let 
the fugitives pass on. 

“We can’t stay here,” said Volker to his companions. 
“We must go back to London,” which they did by the next 
train. 

In the metropolis they decided to try to seek a neutral 
ship which would take them home. They looked round the 
docks, and scanned the advertisements in the newspapers. 
But the notices stuck up outside the police stations offering 
a reward for their apprehension quickly made them change 
their minds. 

“We must leave London,” Volker remarked. “We had 
better go to West Hartlepool. We can find a ship to take us 
back from there. London is too dangerous.” 

His choice of West Hartlepool was obvious, for he used to 
live there. Knowing the place well, he guessed that if they 
could discover a neutral ship anywhere to take them back, it 
would be in the east coast port to which so many neutrals 
plied. Accordingly they took train quite openly to York, and 
immersed themselves in newspapers in order not to attract 
too much attention. Eventually they reached West Hartle- 
pool, where Volker separated from his two companions. 

“T'll go to the docks to find a ship, and meet you here in 
a few hours’ time,” he arranged. 

Scouring the docks, he managed to get into touch with 
some men on a neutral sailing ship who were willing to 
smuggle him and his two companions out of the country 
when they sailed two days later. Volker, delighted at his 
success, went off to meet his friends. They did not turn up. 
For forty-eight hours he searched the city for them. Time 
and again he went to the meeting place, but neither Heym 
nor Bergmann came. 

A craneman, who was struck by the suspicious way in 
which they behaved as they wandered about the docks, 
promptly informed an alderman who called the police. The 
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two young Germans—Bergmann was only 20 and his com- 
panion 21—tried to bluff the police that they were tourists 
and evangelists, one of them displaying a religious book very 
prominently to help the illusion; but they confessed at last 
that they had escaped from Dorchester. The tram tickets 
found on them showed how widely they had travelled about 
London during their freedom, and the result of their adven- 
ture was a sentence of six months’ hard labour. 

Volker was terribly disappointed to learn from the news- 
paper that they had been recaptured. They were, however, 
very loyal and were careful not to say anything to the 
English police to betray the whereabouts of Volker. 

But the police had a shrewd idea that Volker was not far 
away. They concentrated down in the docks, watching the 
ships so closely that there seemed to be no chance of anyone 
getting aboard. Yet Volker, waiting his opportunity, eluded 
the police and all the other officials who were seeking him 
and managed to slip on board the vessel. 

The seamen dared not allow the German naval man to 
hide in their quarters, for they knew he would be discovered 
before they left port, therefore they gave him a bottle of 
water and half a dozen biscuits and hid him in a dark recess. 
He lay there waiting to hear the sound of the seas lapping 
against the side of the ship. Instead, a gale sprang up which 
kept the ship in harbour and compelled him to remain 
hidden for two days. While he was hiding there a policeman 
came on board to have a look round. In fact Volker asserted 
that there was a policeman on every neutral vessel in the 

ort. 

Anyway, the sailing ship got away at last, and Volker was 
able to come out and get a breath of fresh air. Five days 
after leaving West Hartlepool a submarine appeared and 
signalled to them to stop. For a time Volker was on tenter- 
hooks, wondering if it was a British submarine which would 
search the ship and recapture him, or whether it was a 
German boat. 

By a lucky chance it turned out to be the U16, and 
the delighted German was not long in making himself 
known. 
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His audacity and courage and determination certainly 
deserved success. 

It seems almost unbelievable that Volker could escape 
from a prison camp in England during the war, walk openly 
about London to see how the people were faring, go to Deal 
to try to get a boat, bluff a suspicious policeman that he was 
a “free” Englishman, travel the length of England while 
every policeman in the land was on the look-out for him, 
and walk on board a closely-watched ship and get clean away 
back to Germany. He accomplished a brilliant feat. 

Perhaps it would have been better for him if he had failed, 
for he might have been alive to-day. It says much for his 
courage that his narrow escape when the U 12 was rammed 
did not shake his nerve nor prevent him from going to sea 
in submarines again. As it was, he met his death when the 
U 44 was rammed by the destroyer Oracle off the Norwegian 
coast on August 12, 1917, and all aboard were drowned. 


CHAPTER XxX 
GERMAN ATTACKS ON HOSPITAL SHIPS 


AUL WAGENFUHR, who commanded the U 44, 
Pr up the steamer Belgian Prince in the late after- 

noon of July 31, 1917. Unable to do anything against 
the accurate gunfire of the submarine except surrender, the 
captain of the steamer instructed the crew to abandon ship, 
and the men took their places and pulled away as she settled 
lower in the sea. 

The Germans placed some bombs on board the steamer, 
and Paul Wagenfuhr ordered her captain and crew to board 
the submarine. Sending the master below, he lined up the 
men on deck, took their lifebelts and the greater part of their 
clothing from them, and instructed his men to destroy the 
boats with axes, which they did. 

Leaving the men of the Belgian Prince half stripped, Paul 
Wagenfuhr and his men entered the conning tower and 
closed it. For a few minutes the U 44 moved along the sur- 
face, then Wagenfuhr took his ship down to drown the 43 
men left on her deck. 

But for the strange workings of the human mind on the 
part of a few of the men, he would have succeeded in leaving 
no trace of the steamer or her crew. Instead of wearing their 
lifebelts over their clothes in the normal way, an uncanny 
prevision induced these men to put them under their cloth- 
ing. Consequently the Germans overlooked them, with the 
result that three of the poor fellows were still alive next day 
when a warship came on the scene. 

The world was aghast when it learned what Wagenfuhr 
had done; but retribution was not long in overtaking him. 
He notified his presence on the evening of August 11th by 
sending wireless messages to his base—signals which came so 
strongly that the wireless experts on board some British 
cruisers at sea knew that the vessel which sent them could 
not be far off. 
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Next morning, those aboard the destroyer Oracle, which 
was protecting the cruisers against submarines, sighted a 
suspicious-looking smack on the horizon. As they were ex- 
amining it carefully through their powerful glasses they saw 
the bow and stern of a submarine come up ahead and astern 
of the sail, and knew her then for a disguised submarine. 
She was in fact the U 44. 

The Oracle sped toward her, and the sail came down with 
a run as the submarine dived. Five minutes later the U 44 
came up again, making a tremendous smother as she 
ploughed along on the surface about three miles distant. 
Once more she vanished, and in another minute or two she 
appeared at a steep angle, within 800 yards. 

It took the destroyer just sixty seconds to cover that dis- 
tance, by which time the U 44 was swinging with her stern 
out of the water to make another steep dive under. It was 
the end, for the bow of the torpedo boat cut right through 
her and laid her open to the North Sea as a depth charge 
exploded in her to send her shattered hulk to the bottom 
with every man aboard. 

Her behaviour during those last few minutes was so 
peculiar and strange that it is fairly certain there was some- 
thing wrong on board. Had she been working normally, she 
would not have reappeared after she housed her sail and 
submerged, but would have stolen quietly away and waited 
for the destroyers, which were so feared by the U-boats be- 
cause of their speed, to give up the quest. 

I sometimes wonder whether the captain of the Belgian 
Prince, if still a captive, ran amuck in those last few minutes 
in a deliberate attempt to encompass the end of the men who 
murdered his crew. That seems to me to be an explanation 
of those sharp and sudden dives up and down which brought 
the U 44 to justice. 

Another man whose conduct drove Great Britain to add 
his name to the list of war criminals was Kiesewetter, who 
commanded the UC 56 when she sank the hospital ship 
Glenart Castle in the early morning of F ebruary 26, 1918. 
The Germans seemed determined to sink this hospital ship, 
for a year earlier, on March 1, 1917 while carrying 525 
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patients and fully lighted to show she was a Red Cross ship, 
as prescribed by the Hague Convention, she was torpedoed 
off the Owers Lightship. Luckily on the first occasion there 
was no sea running, so although the explosion put out all the 
lights and made it difficult to handle the cases, the crew 
and staff achieved the task of getting them all into 
the boats without losing a patient. It was a fine feat, which 
the vessels summoned to the spot completed by towing 
the ship safely into Portsmouth just as she was about to 
founder. 

When Kiesewetter saw her, however, he made up his mind 
to send her to the bottom, for he worked carefully into posi- 
tion to deliver her death blow. It was four o’clock in the 
morning, she was off Lundy Island on her way to fill up with 
more cases from the front, her Red Crosses stood out in 
flaming light, but the German ignored them. Her wireless 
and the electrical machinery were destroyed instantly by the 
explosion and in six minutes the fine hospital ship went 
down. 

Some of the boats were put into the sea, others were 
smashed and dragged under, while nearly all of the 200 souls 
aboard were flung into the bitterly cold water. Nurses, 
doctors and sailors struggled for their lives, and called on the 
two officers in the conning tower to help them. Kiesewetter 
ignored their appeals, and only 36 survivors were picked up 
from the rafts next day. 

This German commander was interned in Spain when his 
ship came to grief, and after the Armistice he actually came 
into the hands of the British Authorities in London. They 
cross-examined him, but they did not hold him, for Spain 
had given him a safe conduct back to Germany, so he was 
allowed to go. 

Even worse was the attack on the hospital ship Llandovery 
Castle at 9.30 on the night of June 27, 1918, about a hundred 
miles south of the Irish coast. She was brilliantly lit to show 
that she was a Red Cross ship, but it signified nothing at all 
to the commander of the submarine, whose torpedo wrecked 
the engine-room, giving the crew just a little time to get a 
number of boats over before her boilers blew up and she 
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went down. The sea was strewn with nurses, sailors and 
doctors striving to reach bits of wreckage and rafts. 

Patzig who commanded the U 86 was ruthless. For four 
hours he stalked the hospital ship, while members of his 
crew begged him not to torpedo her. He would not listen. 

After the ship went down, he called the captain’s boat to 
come alongside. The captain and some of the crew, who 
were dragging the drowning nurses and doctors out of the 
water, pulled across to pick up one or two more, when Patzig 
fired two revolver shots at the boat. 

“T will fire the big gun at you if you do not come at once,” 
he said. 

Captain Sylvester was taken aboard the submarine and 
Patzig swore the hospital ship had eight American flying 
officers on board. It was not true, and Captain Sylvester said 
that he had only Canadian doctors. One doctor, in being 
dragged aboard to be questioned, had his foot broken, but 
his denials that he was a flying officer were so emphatic that 
he was allowed to return to the boat. 

* “Get away quickly,” said one of the German officers. “ It 
will be better for you.” 

He knew what he was talking about, for after the captain 
pulled away, the submarine started to career among the boats 
at full speed. It was quite dark, and by this time the boats 
had dispersed; but the captain suddenly saw the submarine 
dash full tilt at them out of the darkness, as if bent on run- 
ning them down. They pulled desperately at the oars and 
the U-boat just missed them. 

It swung round to the north in the wake of the other 
boats. In a minute or two a shell came screaming over the 
captain’s boat, then they heard twelve more rounds being 
fired. Not one of the other boats was ever seen again, and 
the later evidence of the German crew makes it plain that 
the boats were shelled. Of 258 on board the fine hospital 
ship, only 24 in the captain’s boat survived. 

It transpired when this case was tried at Leipzig in 1921 
that directly the hospital ship sank, Patzig sent for his gun- 
ner and allowed no one but himself, the gunner and two 
officers to remain on deck, in order to cover up what hap- 
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pened. Patzig escaped to Poland before his trial came on, 
while his two officers, after being sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment, were also permitted to get away. 

The submarine attacks on hospital ships were not acci- 
dental, but deliberate, and there was at least one case where 
the German submarine commander unknowingly attacked 
his own wounded countrymen. This was on April 17, 1917, 
when the hospital ship Lanfranc which carried 167 German 
wounded and 234 British wounded was torpedoed in the 
Channel. Unfortunately the German wounded fought 
fiercely to get into the boats and their struggles led to one 
being overturned. In spite of all the difficulties which the 
German wounded created by their panic-stricken behaviour, 
only 15 of them were drowned, while 4 British wounded and 
5 of the crew lost their lives. 

So consistent were the German attacks on hospital ships 
that the British Admiralty decided at last that it was far 
safer for these vessels to run the same risks as any other 
ships, that the very signs which the Hague Convention had 
fixed for their protection made them all the easier for the 
Germans to pick off. Directly these signs were obliterated, 
the hospital ships were able to pass to and fro across the 
Channel without much danger, and it was rarely afterward 
that they were attacked on this service. 

The character of some of the German commanders was 
made clear by the conduct of Bothmer of the U 66 when he 
torpedoed the steamer Mariston about 3 o’clock on the Sun- 
day morning of July 15, 1917. Loaded with copper ore, the 
Mariston was on her way from Almeria, in Spain, to Glas- 
gow, when Bothmer caught her about 80 miles from the 
Fastnet Light, on the southern coast of Ireland, and tor- 
pedoed her. No tale of imagination penned by Edgar Allan 
Poe is more terrible than the ordeal that followed. 

Before the Mariston was attacked there was a heavy sky, 
and now and again a strong squall heaped up the seas, which 
had a nasty cee on them. Tom Perry, the cook of the 
steamer, was sleeping in his bunk on the main deck when a 
big explosion aft brought him out with a rush. As he landed 
on his feet he found the floor already awash and saw the 
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water pouring up through the seams. Running out on to the 
main deck, he came on the chief gunner, who was the only 
man there, then he ran along the Fooded deck to call up the 
steward. 

He was barely at the cabin when another explosion 
occurred, and the whole of the midship cabin was hurled 
into the air before his startled eyes. A glance round told him 
that the ship was about to go down. In that brief time her 
deck was level with the sea and the well deck completely 
flooded. 

Perry did the only thing left for him to do. Running 
swiftly to the stern, he caught up a hatch and stepped into 
the sea, with the chief gunner hard on his heels. Clinging 
to the hatch, they kicked out to get away from the ship. 

In two or three minutes the Mariston lurched down and 
a wall of water overwhelmed the two men on the hatch. 
How Perry managed to maintain his grip he did not know, 
but when he had shaken the water from his eyes, the chief 
gunner had gone to his last rest. 

Perry, from his hatch, gazed around the restless sea in the 
cold light of dawn. He saw a figure here, another there, 
clinging to some of the wreckage washed out of the ship. 
Almost mechanically he began to count them. There were 
17 men besides himself, which meant that a dozen of his 
shipmates would never walk a deck again. 

A little later he saw the sinister shape of the submarine rise 
right in the middle of the wreckage. To him she looked 
immense, almost as big as the Mariston, but really she was 
nothing like this size. Her great gun, something over 4 
inches, stuck out menacingly; her black hull was foul with 
weed and barnacles. There he lay on the hatch, tossing up 
and down on the waves, taking it all in, storing up impres- 
sions of the merciless craft that will never be effaced from 
his memory, noting the wireless masts lying along the deck, 
and the two periscopes through which German eyes were 
closely watching, scanning the seas around to make sure they 
were themselves in no danger of attack by another unseen 
craft. 

After a time he saw an officer come through the hatch of 
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the conning tower and begin to examine the struggling 
figures clinging to the wreckage. One and all they raised 
their voices to cry to him for help. Their boats were de- 
stroyed. The enemy who had cast them into the sea was 
their only hope. 

He paid no attention to their cries. He let his glasses rove 
round from one to the other. For a little while Perry saw 
the German commander gazing over at the hatch on which 
he was floating. 

Then horror was let loose. A school of sharks, hunting for 
their breakfast; came up with the floating men. One by one 
Perry saw his shipmates throw up their hands and shriek 
and. disappear. 

The work of Bothmer was complete. Even he could not 
wait for the bitter end. He slid under the waves and left the 
dreadful scene. 

That Perry should survive was something of a miracle, 
for as he watched the black fins of the sharks cutting the 
water he kept wondering when his turn would come and 
how much longer it would be before they discovered and 
attacked him. Lying in the centre of the hatch cover, he 
knew the sharks would have little difficulty in overturning 
his refuge. Yet by some trick of fate he was spared. Prob- 
ably the sharks were satiated. 

He saw the last man disappear, and floated there alone on 
the seas. Throughout the morning and afternoon he clung 
to the hatch. The seas washed over him as he swung up and 
down. There was not a smudge of smoke anywhere to 
hearten him. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening, however, he sighted a wisp 
of smoke on the horizon, and within half an hour he saw 
the steamer Fabian steaming right through all the wreckage 
that littered the ocean and marked the grave of the Mariston 
and 29 men. He waved and shouted to them desperately, 
watched them drop a boat over the side to pick him up. 

So Thomas Perry was saved to tell the world a story that 
remains unequalled among the horrors of the submarine war. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CONVOY SYSTEM BAFFLES THE SUBMARINE 


HE skill of the master mariners cannot be praised 

too highly, for when ships were being slaughtered 

right and left and Great Britain was toppling head- 
long to defeat, the seamen of England performed feats which 
the German naval authorities were certain could never be 
accomplished. Moreover, even the British Admiralty con- 
sidered such feats to be impossible, while the master mariners 
themselves at first were doubtful of success. It indicates the 
gravity of the crisis when the Lords of the Admiralty, in 
order to crush the German submarines, were compelled to 
attempt the seemingly impossible and see if the captains of 
the merchant ships could perform the evolutions that would 
permit them to sail in convoy. 

The officers of the British and German navies had spent 
their lives learning how to carry out various evolutions, fol- 
lowing each other, turning together and maintaining their 
right positions in the fleet, going neither too fast to overtake 
the preceding ship, nor too slow to allow the following ship 
to overtake. The British Admiralty no less than the German 
naval experts knew how supremely difficult this was, and 
they were quite justified in their judgment that it was asking 
too much of merchantmen to perform. 

But they under-rated the capabilities of the merchant 
captains; they failed to realize to what supreme heights of 
navigation and discipline the Master Mariners of England 
and her Allies could rise. The British Admiralty called a 
few captains of merchant ships together to talk the matter 
over, but the shipmasters themselves negatived the idea. 
They were called back for another conference. 

“Don’t you think it can be done?” asked the anxious 
naval experts. 

“Tt won't be easy, but we'll try,” was the gist of the reply 
when the seriousness of the situation was realized. 
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In the old privateering days, when the hawks of sail were 
scudding about the seas waiting to snaffle up any merchant- 
men that came into view, the little and big ships were forced 
for their own protection to sail in convoy, with a warship or 
two to beat off an attack. History was merely repeating it- 
self, and modern mariners proved that they could handle 
their steamships quite as brilliantly as the seamen of old 
handled their sailing vessels. 

Nevertheless it was a nerve-racking task. 

The ships sailed in convoys numbering anything from a 
dozen to thirty. The rule was to form them into lines, with 
a certain distance between each ship to give them room to 
manceuvre. Torpedo boats, a cruiser, armed merchantmen 
or armed trawlers were deputed to look after the flock 
and, as the merchantmen themselves were armed, any sub- 
marine that attacked the convoy was sure of a very warm 
reception. 

That was where the convoy system defeated the sub- 
marines. It was no longer of much use for a U-boat to sit 
around and wait for an odd ship to pick off. The enemy’s 
only chance of sinking ships was to attack a convoy, and in- 
stead of having to hunt the seas for the U-boats the latter 
were forced to come where there were ships capable of deal- 
ing with them, ships that could let loose the deadly depth 
charge and fire the new howitzers whose shells could be set 
to explode under water. 

The difficulties and the amount of work entailed to bring 
the convoy system to success will never be fully realized. It 
meant keeping track of every ship on the seas, their comings 
and goings and their speeds, and it is hard to learn who 
deserves the greatest credit for this work, the man who 
gathered all the information from the ports of the world, 
Mr. Norman Leslie, now Sir Norman Leslie; the man at the 
Admiralty who worked the system, Admiral Sir Alexander 
Duff, who passed away in 1933, and whose assistant was 
Commander Henderson, now Vice-Admiral R. Henderson; 
the man who as Director of Mercantile Movements arranged 
all the programmes, Captain F. A. Whitehead; or the 
Organizing Manager of the Convoy, Fleet Paymaster Cap- 
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tain Eldon Manisty, who is now Paymaster Rear-Admiral 
Sir Eldon Manisty. Nor must the officer in charge of the 
chart room at the Admiralty be forgotten, for here the men 
who moved all the ships about the seas used to gather to 
arrange the best meeting places for the ships and to fix the 
spots where the convoys could split up to proceed to their 
proper ports, or to study the whereabouts of the submarines 
as the reports came in and see if it were necessary suddenly 
to change the route of a convoy in order to deflect it from a 
dangerous area. 

The amazing thing is that this intricate organization, 
created from nothing in the middle of the war, worked so 
well, that the hitches were so few and the muddles so swiftly 
smoothed away. It was quite as amazing as the fact that our 
shipmasters and men were able to do what was necessary to 
make it work, and it must be recorded as the simple truth 
that their ability to sail in convoy was the main factor which 
saved Britain. 

In fine weather steaming in convoy was not so bad, but 
when the fogs came down it was devilish. In that case the 
lines of ships closed up to half the usual distance, the vessels 
paying out ropes of a specified length to tow a barrel or some- 
thing that would throw up a good wash, and it was the du 
of the ships behind to follow this wash through the fog. 
They did it, too. Even at night they zigzagped their way 
with lights out and still managed to maintain the correct 
formation until daylight dawned—which was an inspiring 
exhibition of skill. 

The four great centres for collecting the ships from 
Canada and the United States were Sydney, on Cape Breton 
Island, Halifax, in Nova Scotia, New York and Hampton 
Roads, where the vessels were sorted out according to their 
speeds and allotted to their groups before being sent across 
the Atlantic. The ships that could average 7 knots went 
into a convoy of that speed, the steamer capable of 13 knots 
was told off for the fast convoy with other ships of her class, 
while the ships with intermediate speeds were formed into 
convoys whose rates of steaming were fixed at certain levels 
between the high and low figures. In the Mediterranean 
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they had their high-speed convoys of twelve knots and their 
low speed convoys of seven knots. 

From the time the experimental convoys started in May 
1917, a change came over the situation, and the success of 
the submarine campaign began to wane. In the first two 
months of July and August 1917 out of 600 ships convoyed 
to the United Kingdom, only three ships were torpedoed, 
and one of these was brought into port. Half a dozen others, 
finding it difficult to follow their leaders in the dense fogs 
which rolled up, became parted from the rest of the ships, 
and were sunk by the U-boats, but the queerest loss was due 
to a steamer crashing accidentally into an enemy submarine. 
The steamer succumbed, but so far as I know the submarine 
survived. It shows what a chancy game the Germans were 
playing. 

One or two of the U-boats were lucky, inasmuch as they 
came on convoys whose escorts were not sufficiently speedy 
or numerous, with the result that while the escort was attend- 
ing to one torpedoed ship, the enemy was able to get home 
a torpedo on another. But this lesson was soon taken to heart 
by the British Admiralty and guarded against by providing 
better and more escorts. Incidentally the demands on the 
British Navy were so great that it was never easy to spare 
sufficient ships for escorting convoys, and it is quite likely 
that an ample supply of craft to act as escorts would have 
forced the Admiralty to try the convoy system earlier than 
it was adopted. As it was, the United States served the Allies 
well at a very critical moment by providing additional 
escorts when they were most badly needed, for Lord Jellicoe 
has since admitted that “the command of the sea was largely 
in the hands of the enemy submarines.” This whole-hearted 
co-operation of the United States Navy, which was mostly 
due to Admiral Sims, did much to make the convoy system 
effective and played an important part in the ultimate 
trrumph. 

More than once I have touched on the remarkable escapes 
effected by the skilful use of the helm, which enabled ships 
to dodge torpedoes by the merest margin. But there were 
other escapes that were still more extraordinary, of convoyed 
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ships which if they altered helm might run down or be run 
down by another ship, while if they maintained position and 
refused to jeopardize the ships next to them they were 
apparently doomed to be struck by a torpedo running 
straight at them. 

Faced by this dilemma, it seemed that the only thing for 
the captain to do was to await the torpedo and hope for the 
best. But some men were not content to do that. They pre- 
ferred active defence to passive resistance, and saved their 
ships from what appeared to be certain loss by their own 
quick wits. They could not pluck the torpedo out of the sea, 
nor turn their ships to escape, so they turned their gunners 
loose to fire on the torpedoes. It seemed a hopeless chance, 
yet the hopeless chance came off. 

For instance, Captain Montador was sailing his steamer 
the Maidan in convoy on October 20, 1917 when a German 
submarine attacked him. The previous day one of the out- 
side ships in the line was sunk by a torpedo, and the odds 
were that the Maidan was going the same way. The captain, 
warning the other ships of the attack, altered helm and, as 
the ship responded, was relieved to see the torpedo running 
alongside them about thirty yards away until it disappeared 
ahead. 

He had barely time to breathe when he was faced with 
disaster. Another torpedo fired by the U-boat was coming 
straight for the stern of the steamer. Whichever way he 
turned could only make the target bigger and the damage 
worse, for the turn would have changed the stern shot into a 
broadside hit. It was then that he ordered his gunner to fire 
at the approaching torpedo, and although the gunner, aim- 
ing right in the path of the torpedo, failed to hit it, the shell 
struck the water so close to the nose that it threw the missile 
out of its course and deflected it. 

Skill, judgment and luck all combined to save the Maidan 
that day, just as they combined to enable Captain George 
Irwin to save the Morvada in the Mediterranean on March 
23, 1918. She was a fine steamer of over 8,o00 tons and he 
was not only armed with one of the new howitzers that were 
such a bane to the German submarines, but he had a gun’s 
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crew who knew how to use it. Captain Irwin, after doing 
all that was possible with his helm and engines, saw that the 
torpedo was practically certain to score a hit, so he ordered 
his gunners to fire at it in the hope of exploding it before it 
arrived. 

With the utmost speed they aimed and fired at the 
approaching torpedo. One, two, three, four shells were fired 
and still the deadly missile ran straight for its target. When 
it seemed that nothing could save them, they fired a fifth 
shell and to their amazement and delight the torpedo turned 
right round in its track when only ten yards from the side 
of the ship and started to go back in the direction from 
which it was fired. The torpedo must simply have pivoted 
round the shell without the striker touching. Who can say 
after this remarkable escape that miracles do not occur? 

Sometimes a submarine raider would come up unwittingly 
right in the middle of a convoy, and then he was fortunate 
to escape with his life. More than one enemy was driven 
under by gunfire, only to emerge a little further down the 
line where a worse reception awaited him. These crash dives 
were very apt to disturb the balance of the U-boat and the 
commander in striving to escape would take her down too 
steeply. Then to counteract the rapid dive he would go to 
the other extreme and blow her tanks too quickly, which 
would send her leaping out of the water—to meet all the 
punishment that could be given by any ships in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The firing of a torpedo meant a loss of weight to the sub- 
marine and a consequent disturbance of the balance. A 
couple of torpedoes fired from the bow tubes might so 
lighten the ship as to make her shoot up to the surface under 
the very heel of the enemies who were waiting there to crush 
her. The consequence was that some of the submarine com- 
manders often kept four or five men waiting in the centre of 
the ship, and directly a torpedo was fired, these men had to 
race to the bow or the stern, whichever it happened to be, in 
order to trim the ship with their weight, and prevent the 
U-boat from going up to the spot which her commander was 
only too anxious to avoid. 
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The German submarine commanders adopted all sorts of 
ruses to make the attackers believe they were dead. They, 
used to eject chairs and papers and even caps from the tor- 

edo tubes to mislead the hunters into going off under the 
impression that they had given the U-boat its death blow, 
and after lying on the bottom for a few hours they would 
steal carefully away. 

They dare not go too soon, for they knew that men were 
listening above with those delicate hydrophones, which the 
German submarine men hated with a terrible intensity. 
Once the Germans set their electric motors working to move 
their craft below the surface, they were sure that the British 
hydrophones would pick up the sound and trail it for hours, 
keeping them down until their batteries were exhausted, or 
shattering them with depth charges and explosive sweeps. 
Their only chance of escape was to wait for darkness and lie 
low and keep quiet. A child listening at the hydrophones 
could easily tell the difference between the thrust of a steam 
engine and the steady hum of an electric motor, and men 
who risked their lives hunting for the German submarines 
assure me that they could hear one through the hydrophones 
three or four miles off. There was an occasion when one 
man listening at the hydrophones heard twenty-six distinct 
revolver shots coming from a U-boat that had been trapped 
for nearly two days below. 

It is difficult for us to appreciate the courage that still 
enabled the German crews to put to sea to carry on their 
campaign when so many of the U-boats went out and failed 
to return. They saw their companions leave port and vanish 
for ever. They did not know what had happened to them. 
The German naval authorities did not know. The sub- 
marines went out and disappeared. The British Admiralty 
gave them no satisfaction. ‘There were no public announce- 
ments of the sinkings. There was just an implacable silence 
that shook the German naval authorities and submarine 
crews the more because of the uncertainty that lay behind it. 

Not until the statement of Mr. Lloyd George in the House 
of Commons regarding the U-boats sunk was challenged did 
they break silence in a way that shocked the whole of Ger- 
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many. They simply published 150 names of U-boat com- 
manders with the terse word “dead”, “ prisoner” or 
“interned” after each, a list preceded by the following 
announcement from the Secretary of the Admiralty : 

“Although it is not intended to adopt the practice of 
giving proof of official utterances of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
it has been thought desirable to give the names of the com- 
manding officers of 150 German submarines which have 
been disposed of, in order to substantiate to the world the 
statement made by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on August 7, and denied in the German papers, 
that ‘at least 150 of these ocean pests have been destroyed’. 
The Statement includes no officers commanding the Austrian 
submarines, of which a number have been destroyed, and 
does not exhaust the list of German submarines put out of 
action. 

“The fate of the officers is given, and it will be seen that 
the majority (116) are dead; 27 are prisoners of war; six are 
interned in neutral countries where they took refuge; and 
one succeeded in returning to Germany.” 

Some of the German submarines had the most extra- 
ordinary adventures. Hashagen related how he was once 
attacked in the Channel with depth charges raining all 
round him, with curtains of mines and nets in front of him 
and all ways of escape seemingly closed. There was but one 
chance, and he took his submarine right down to the bottom 
of the Channel and began to bump lower and lower over the 
seabed, while the pressure on her hull grew greater, until he 
landed in the very deepest part in mid-channel where there 
was a gap under the nets. And through this gap he escaped 
from the clutches of his pursuers back to his base. 

Another submarine lay for seven hours on the bottom, 
entangled in a net, going ahead and astern, rising and drop- 
ping in her attempts to shake off the coil in which she was 
caught. For a long time the men did not realize the serious- 
ness of the situation, and the officers did not wish to alarm 
them. But at last they had to be told, and a volunteer was 
called for who would make his way out of the submarine to 
cast off the wire rope and set them free. One member of the 
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crew, who was willing to risk his life to save his fellows, was 
preparing to make the attempt when the commanding officer 
decided to have one last try. Setting the engines to exert 
their full force against the eset he called on his crew 
to jump in unison, and to his delight the submarine was 
freed. Another hour or two and they would have been 
undergoing the agony of slow asphyxiation. 

If the German submarines trapped the British merchant- 
men, they did not always escape free themselves. They were 
sometimes caught by an elemental justice that exacted the 
direst penalty before the peace of death descended on them 
and they paid for all their actions. 

As I have already mentioned, the convoys lessened the 
chances of the German raiders, who began to lose stomach 
for the work they were set to do. When they were well and 
truly caught, they either went to their deaths, or else sur- 
rendered as did the men on the UB 68. 

She thought to surprise a convoy, which was jogging along 
off Malta at 4.30 on the morning of October 4, 1918, when 
she herself was surprised. If her commander imagined the 
look-outs on the steamers would be asleep, he was badly 
mistaken, for the chief officer on board the Queensland saw 
the conning tower rise from the sea about 400 yards distant. 

“Submarine!” he said. 

“Hard a-starboard,” ordered Captain W. M. Manson on 
the instant, and sounded six sharp blasts on his siren to 
warn the other ships. “Fire at 400 yards,” he called to the 
gunners who were on the alert. 

By this time the Queensland was steadying with the sub- 
marine right astern. The first shot of her gunners missed, 
the second shot may have hit, but Captain Manson would 
not swear to it. But the third shot he could and did swear to, 
for he saw the shell hit the conning tower and explode. The 
gunners of the Queensland fired the two following rounds a 
bit too high, but the 6th shell caught her squarely at the 
base of the conning tower and the enemy began to sink. 
After the Queensland had fired another two rounds H.M.S. 
Snapdragon ordered her to cease fire, and raced along to pick 
up the survivors as the UB 68 sank. 
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Captain Manson acted so promptly and destroyed the 
enemy so quickly that it is rather a pity any doubts should 
be cast on the authenticity of his fine feat. In some quarters 
the credit was given to the Snapdragon for sinking the sub- 
marine, but the records of Lloyd’s make it quite plain that 
this is an error. Captain Manson and his chief officer, Mr. 
H. H. Grant, were both on the bridge when Mr. Grant 
sighted the submarine. The Snapdragon was nearly two 
miles distant on the port side of the steamer, while the sub- 
marine was 400 yards away on the other side of the steamer, 
so the escort could not possibly see the submarine until the 
steamer altered helm. By that time the steamer had got 
away her first two shells and a few seconds later she made 
her first hit. The other escort on the starboard wing fired a 
couple of shells which fell short, while the shells from the 
Snapdragon were seen to go over. 

The Admiralty did simple justice by giving the usual re- 
ward of £1,000 to be divided among the steamships Queens- 
land, Myrmidon and another ship, making a special award 
to Captain Manson of f{100, to which Lloyd’s added a 
cheque for {50 and their Silver Medal, so whatever the 
claims of the Snapdragon may have been, it is pleasant to 
record that in this case at least the master and men of the 
Mercantile Marine received the credit and reward that were 
their due. 

On January 18, 1918, six months before the Queensland 
settled the UB 68, a small convoy of eight ships was steam- 
ing about seven miles from Malta, when the officers on the 
leading ship in the line saw two torpedoes approaching just 
in time to avoid them. 

Wernicke of the UB 66 had no chance to strike again. 
The smallness of the convoy, which enabled the escort to 
move rapidly from one end of the line to the other, was 
against him. And Commander P. L. Goddard, D.S.O. of 
H.M.S. Campanula was far too clever for the German. 

Like a flash Commander Goddard swung the Campanula 
round and swept along the tracks made by the torpedoes. A 
couple of depth charges shot down into the sea, two great 
fountains of water gushed up, and that was the last of UB 66. 


CHAPTER XXII 


LOSS OF THE “AUSONIA” AND THE “ BARRISTER” 


r | “HE tales of gallantry in the submarine war were 

augmented when the Cunarder Ausonia was tor- 

pedoed at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of May 30, 1918. 

So terrific was the explosion that as Captain R. Capper 

rushed from his room it seemed that the ship was raining 
down in pieces from the heavens. 

He rang to reverse engines, but they were destroyed. The 
Ausonia travelled onwards out of control, 600 miles from the 
Irish coast, while the crew began to launch the boats. 

Meanwhile a lad was fighting for the life of his companion 
down below. Young Maurice Lister, the butcher’s boy, was 
in a cooling chamber with Matthew Robinson, the pantry 
boy, when the explosion caught them and flung them about 
like dice. The wonder is that they were not killed on the 
spot. 

Robinson, all gashed about the hips and thighs and with 
an arm badly torn, dropped down, barely conscious, with 
both legs broken. Lister with his feet severely burned, lay 
there with an ankle broken and the other dislocated. 

Recovering from the shock, Lister crawled to the doorway 
of the cooling chamber, to find his passage barred by a big 
gap in the deck. To save himself and his chum, he had to 
cross that gap and make his way to the upper deck where the 
boats were being launched. It was essential to find some- 
thing to bridge the gap. He crawled around until he came 
on a plank. Pulling it after him, he got it to the hole over 
which he manceuvred it to the other side. Then he went 
back for Robinson and managed to drag him across the 
plank. 

Before they could get to the boats, the two wounded boys 
had somehow to negotiate two ladders leading to the boat 
deck—a seemingly impossible feat in their condition. But 
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by now Robinson was beginning to come round and was 
able to help himself a little. 

“Come on,” encouraged Lister. 

On hands and knees they got to the ladders. The voices 
of the men launching the boats, the scuffling of hurrying 
feet echoed down to them. Grasping the rungs of the ladder 
in his hands, Robinson began his painful journey upward, 
with Lister just beneath, pushing and helping with his 
shoulders. Broken ankles and broken legs and burns and 
bleeding wounds failed to stop the boys. They endured their 
agony with set teeth and mounted step by step nearer to 
safety. Within a step or two of the top a lamp-trimmer 
named Turner glanced below and saw them. Quickly lifting 
one off the ladder, he put him in a boat, while the other lad 
was caught up by Mr. Broadbent, the second engineer, and 
passed to another boat. 

Within fifteen minutes the boats were pulling away from 
the ship, which went down about 6 o'clock. Before the 
Ausonia sank, the submarine commander closed in to ques- 
tion the captain. While this examination was going on, some 
of the Germans on deck laughed and jeered at the predica- 
ment of the British sailors. Then the raider, telling the 
captain to sail north-east, sped away and left the boats to 
whatever might befall. 

Two boats parted from the others during the first ae 
and were never seen again. For a ek or two the other five 
were roped together until the lines began to chafe. Then 
bad weather hit them and they made sail when they could, 
harried by gales and oe) rains, and living on a biscuit and 
four spoonfuls of water a day. The shipwrecked men in those 
little boas covered goo miles before they were picked up on 
June 7th off the coast, after terrible sufferings. 

Throughout that time the two wounded boys were tossed 
about on the seas; they were soaked in rain and lashed by 
the spray. Not all the solicitude of the men near them 
could protect them from the elements: the donkeyman, 
F. Mitchell, held poor Robinson in his arms for three days, 
but although they must have endured agony they did not 
whimper or complain. It was an exhibition of prolonged 
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courage and fortitude that was worthy of men of mature 
years. 

It is sad that Fate was not kinder to both boys, that after 
enduring so much they did not live to be life-long com- 
panions. But Robinson was so badly wounded by the ex- 
plosion and weakened by the exposure that he died in hos- 
pital. Young Maurice Lister, however, recovered and won 
Lloyd’s bronze medal by his bravery. 

The enemy got the Ausonia; but if the German who tor- 
pedoed the Venetia off Whitby on December g, 1917 marked 
her down as a loss, he made a bad blunder. Perhaps in the 
circumstances he might be excused, for she settled so quickly 
that after C. K. Gourlay, the chief engineer, stopped the 
engines, her bridge deck was level with the water. Captain 
A. Mitchell, doing the first things first, ordered his crew to 
the boats, but when he saw that the ship held up, he won- 
dered if he could save her. 

Pulling back to the ship with four men and the chief 
engineer, he set about to cheat the sea and the Germans. 
Gourlay, going down to the engine-room, found the water 
swirling around; but he was more interested to find that he 
still had a head of steam which, helped out by a little luck, 
might enable him to put the ship on the beach. 

Starting up the engines, he felt the propeller turning, and 
she began to move towards the beach while the flood 
deepened up to his middle and reached his chest. The water, 
encroaching on the lower bank of fires, quenched them and 
at once the steam pressure began to drop. 

Gourlay, who by now was standing up to his shoulders in 
water down in the engine-room of the sinking ship, had no 
steam to start the pumps, he had barely enough steam to 
keep the ship moving. He stuck there doggedly while fire 
after fire was put out by the sea, he was in grave peril of 
being trapped if the ship went down, but he hung on grimly 
after the last fire was doused and the water was up to his 
neck. By that time most men would have left the ship to her 
fate and sought their own safety. But not Gourlay. He took 
the risk and just managed to coax enough steerage way 
out of her with the steam remaining in the pipes to 
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swing the Venetia ashore. It was a splendid exhibition of 
courage. 

Captain T. H. S. Newton of the Esperanza de Larranaga, 
who was caught like Captain Mitchell, also refused to sur- 
render his stricken ship to the sea. It was just before 
8 o’clock on the morning of May 13, 1918 that the torpedo 
struck and compelled the master and crew to abandon ship; 
but an hour later he went back with the chief engineer H. E. 
Westhorp and four firemen to see if they could induce the 
engines to drive her in to Lough Swilly, about 40 miles away. 

When the chief engineer got down to the engine-room he 
discovered that the explosion had fractured one of the oil 
tanks and allowed the oil to flood the place—a nasty situa- 
tion. Very quickly he started the ballast and bilge pumps, 
which lowered the oil a little and kept it in check, although 
the danger remained. Then he and the four firemen worked 
to keep the engines going. A couple of tugs did their best to 
assist. 

The bulkhead began to bulge ominously and at last the 
oil reached the fires. By some queer freak it failed to ignite. 
Had it flamed up the chief engineer and the four firemen 
would have been snuffed out. As it happened, sufficient 
water must have flowed into the furnaces with the oil to 
overwhelm the fires. For six hours those five men ran the 
risk of being burned to death, before the flooding of the fires 
drove them out of the engine-room. 

The master saved his ship by beaching her at Hawks Nest 
in Lough Swilly, and the chief engineer received one or two 
nice little cheques, as well as a Lloyd’s Silver Medal as a 
tribute to his fine work. 

- As for the firemen, they rounded off their adventure with 
one of the most glorious sprees they had ever had. Money 
seemed to drop out of the skies into their laps. There was a 
month’s pay from the Liverpool Salvage Association to start 
with, backed by another month’s pay from the Admiralty, 
and when the fae handed them over {10 apiece they con- 
cluded that the time was ripe to celebrate. They celebrated 
to such good purpose that when they were asked to go on 
duty again they refused point-blank, with the result that they 
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cooled their heels for a day or two in an Irish gaol, and 
missed the additional fiver that would have come to them 
from Lloyd’s if they had curbed their exuberance a little 
more. 

A larger sum might have come to a mariner of Bristol who 
saved his ship after her bow was blown off by a torpedo on 
May 23, 1917. It was a tremendous tussle, but by towing her 
stern first, with her propeller high in the air, he managed to 
place her on the mud at Queenstown, a bit of work which so 
pleased the Ministry of Shipping that he and the crew re- 
ceived an extra month’s pay. The club in which the ship 
was insured was also delighted, for it meant a big saving to 
the pool, so as a tribute to the captain’s skill they decided to 
pay asum of £300, if the owners would do likewise. So far 
as I can gather the owners did not fall in with this sugges- 
tion, so the captain and his men lost a nice little cheque for 
£600 which they might have shared between them. It was 
very hard luck, in view of the fine salvage feat they accom- 
plished. 

Some ships resembled the fellow who was dead but would 
not lie down. They were torpedoed, but they would not go 
down. Of course, they would have dropped comfortably to 
the bed of the ocean and slept there for ever if they had 
been left to themselves, but their masters simply refused to 
let them go. 

Typical of the breed was Captain W. J. Campbell when 
his ship the Rathlin Head, a big vessel of 7,378 tons, was 
torpedoed on May 25, 1918. She was such a prize that the 
submarine commander thought it better to fire two tor- 
pedoes, which hit in No. 1 hold, and made her dip by the 
head. As she did not sink, the German let loose two more 
torpedoes, which the captain managed to avoid. In the 
meantime the gunners on the steamer were planting the 
shells from their howitzer so close to the enemy that they 
drove him to submerge. 

Captain Campbell succeeded in keeping the Rathlin H ead 
going all night, with never a sign of tug or escort to stand by 
to help, but to his chagrin the submarine caught the wounded 
ship about half-past seven on the morning of May 26th with 
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another pair of torpedoes, which exploded in the stokehold 
and killed 3 firemen. That really seemed to be the end of the 
steamer. She took a bad list to port and those on board had 
to enter the boats. Later on she slowly swung back, lower in 
the water, it is true, but on a fairly even keel. 

The hint of a chance was enough for Captain Campbell. 
Calling for volunteers, he managed to get the ship in tow, 
and instead of leaving her at the bottom of the sea he 
brought her into Berehaven. This was the sort of thing that 
helped to break the German heart. 

Another ship the Germans could not sink was the Upada. 
The first time the enemy caught her was in April 1918 when 
she was steaming in the Mediterranean under the command 
of Captain R. S. B. Butler. The torpedo exploded in No. 1 
hold, and although the damage was considerable Captain 
Butler managed to creep into Bizerta with her, where tem- 
porary repairs were effected. 

It was July before she was able to leave Bizerta in order to 
go to Marseilles to have new plates inserted. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon of July 21st the look-out 
sighted a torpedo mt rae the ship just in time for the 
master to port the helm. It missed the bow by about six feet. 
The wily enemy, however, fired two torpedoes almost simul- 
taneously and the second scored a eee in No. « hold. 
The explosion tore a hole forty feet long by thirty feet high 
which extended for seven feet below the water-line, killing 
three men and wounding five or six others. 

For the second time in four months the Upada dipped by 
the head. This time it looked as though she must go. But 
Captain Butler was not content to let the Germans triumph. 
He still saw a chance of beating the enemy. 

His forward tanks happened to be full of water that served 
as ballast for the voyage. “If I pump out the tanks, they will 
give the ship buoyancy, while the water in the hold will act 
as ballast,” he thought. “It should bring her to an even 
keel.” 

Setting the pumps going to clear the tanks, he found that 
his scheme was successful. As if these two escapes were not 
enough, another attack was made on the convoy next morn- 


DAMAGE WROUGHT BY A TORPEDO. 


The enormous size of the hole may be judged by comparing it with the legs 
of the man indicated by an arrow. 
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ing, but the torpedo went wide, and the Upada managed to 
get home eowk 

One little schooner, which shall be nameless, put into port 
in May 1918 with a tale of the most amazing adventures. 
While off Cape Barfleur they sighted a periscope 2,000 yards 
away and, according to their report, snapped off the peri- 
scope with their first shot. Within forty minutes they saw 
another U-boat 4,500 yards away. Without losing a moment, 
they turned their gun on it and, still according to their 
report, hit with the first shell and scored another hit with 
the second—two very good reasons why the enemy disap- 
peared. 

As if these attacks were not enough for one day, they 
were subjected to a third about 1.30 in the afternoon. This 
attacker, they said, was much larger than the others and was 
sighted about 4,500 yards away. The gunner opened rapid 
fire from the schooner, three rounds a minute, and with the 
third round hit the gun of the submarine and killed some of 
the men who were seen on the deck. 

The submarine did not fire at all, nor did it wait. It zig- 
zagged out of the way as fast as it could go, and was last 
seen at 2.30 in the afternoon still going strong. 

That shooting would want some beating. Was it too good 
to be true? 

All I know is that the Admiralty pointed out that as there 
was only one submarine in the vicinity just then, and as it 
operated after the action of the schooner, it would appear 
that the story of the master was somewhat exaggerated ! 

The skipper of the schooner found that the Admiralty 
could score a hit as neatly with a pen as he could with his 

n! 
oa torpedo striking in the dark hours on September 109, 
1918, with no warning but a shattering explosion, gave the 
death blow to the Barrister. When she sank three minutes 
afterwards, she carried 28 of her crew to the bottom, and 
barely allowed the others time to launch a boat before she 
went down. 

Jumping into the sea as the ship heeled over, Captain J. L. 
French swam in the darkness until his arm came into con- 
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tact with some floating wreckage, which he promptly 
clutched. That timber kept him up until the boat came 
along and hauled him inboard. 

Among the men on the Barrister was the chief officer who, 
dropping into the sea when the ship sank, managed to reach 
some wreckage. Seeing a fireman without a lifebelt a short 
distance away, he calmly took off his own lifebelt and flung 
it across to the man who was in danger of drowning. That 
belt saved the life of the fireman, but the heroic chief officer 
lost his life. 

Another brave man was Signalman Rippin, whose restraint 
and consideration were almost superhuman. When the boat 
approached him he saw that it was very crowded and was 
afraid that his additional weight might prove too much for it. 

“Get in,” they told him, as he took hold of the thwarts. 

“ Are you sure it won’t overload her?” he asked, and not 
until he was assured that there was no danger to the others 
would he consent to get into the boat. Rippin strove hard to 
save the cabin boy and managed to hold him clear of the 
water for half an hour. But unhappily the youth died of 

exposure. 
_ Within an hour of the steamer sinking, there was the 
prospect of the boat going down with her twenty survivors. 
She was quite waterlogged, and the master realized that 
they would have to bale the boat if they were to save their 
lives. 

“We must all get out and bale her,” he said. 

Rippin got over the side instantly and the master and one 
of the engineers with two of the officers followed him. 
Nothing would induce the others to leave the boat and they 
just sat tight while efforts were made to rid her of water. If 
the steamer Ardri had not come along just after 6 o’clock in 
the morning to pick them up, the Barrister and her entire 
crew might have been swept away without leaving a single 
trace. 

A much worse experience befell Captain W. R. Williams 
when his ship the Mirlo was torpedoed off Cape Hatteras on 
August 16, 1918. She was loaded with oil which immediately 
took fire and within a short time great flames fifty feet high 
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ie gushing out of the ventilators and every opening in the 
ship. 

‘4 seemed impossible that anyone on board would survive, 
yet the engineers and firemen managed to get up on deck 
out of the very heart of the inferno, and help to launch the 
boats. Nine men went to their death when one of the boats 
capsized. 

The captain and 16 men were stranded on the burning 
ship with walls of flame cutting them off from the boats aft. 
No man could pass through the flames, and they saw plainly 
that the ship would not be long before she blew up. 

In the emergency the master did the only thing that could 
possibly save them. The ship still had steerage way on her, 
so he swung her round to blow the flames over one side of 
the ship and open a path for them on the other. His clever 
idea worked, and directly the way was clear, they dashed to 
the end of the ship. F ortunately for them there was one life- 
boat undamaged and they lost no time in pulling away from 
the ship as hard as they could go. 

They were only minutes too soon, for when they were 300 
yards distant the whole ship went up in one gigantic explo- 
sion. Burning oil was scattered all around and they saw with 
dismay that the wind was blowing a sea of fire right down 
on them, a sea of fire that spread out and out as greater 
quantities of oil rose from the wreck to feed the flames. 

There followed a desperate race to escape the danger. So 
quickly did the fire travel over the surface of the sea that 
they were compelled to row their hardest to keep in front of 
it. The fire swept after them only a few yards away while 
they toiled at the oars to keep it at a distance, with the 
master urging them to greater efforts. 

Their race with the flaming oil lasted for half an hour 
before they managed to pull clear. 

Suffering from burns and shock, they were very thankful 
to be picked up by a motor-launch which put out, after see- 
ing the ship go up, on the off-chance of rescuing survivors. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


CAPTAIN HOLL SAVES THE TROOPS 


HERE is a sea tale which is rather more wonderful 

than the loss of the Birkenhead, inasmuch as the 

magnitude of the disaster might have been three 
times as great had not the foresight and self-sacrifice of Cap- 
tain E. H. Holl saved the troops from a dreadful tragedy. 
This was the loss of the Leasowe Castle, the fine liner of 
9,737 tons run as a troop ship under the command of Captain 
Holl by the Union-Castle Line. The cloak of secrecy which 
masked the movements of men and ships to protect them 
from the attacks of submarines did not prevent the sinking 
of the Leasowe Castle from becoming known to the German 
naval authorities; but unfortunately it prevented a tale that 
deserves to rank with the finest of all sea stories from becom- 
ing known to the world. 

Carrying the lives of many men in his hands was a re- 
sponsibility which weighed with Captain Holl. Thousands 
of lives might be flung away on the fighting fronts by the 
blunders of incompetent generals, but that was no reason 
why he should value lightly the lives entrusted to his care. 

Whether he foresaw what the end was to be, no man can 
say. The enormous losses of ships in the Mediterranean were 
a daily reminder of the danger. Probably he hoped that 
Fate would be kind to him and bring him safely to the end 
of his voyaging, that the torpedo boats charged with the 
duty of protecting the Leasowe Castle and the other six 
troopships in the convoy would save him from the torpedoes 
of the lurking submarines. 

It was comforting to think that the speedy craft weaving 
their rings round the convoy could rend a submarine at 
sight. The point was, that the torpedo boats sometimes 
failed to sight the enemy, as many a master mariner had 
learned. Captain Holl saw plainly that much as he trusted 
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the escorts, in the final emergency everything would depend 
on himself and how he acted, that if he prepared for the 
worst, he could with reason hope for the best. It was a sane 
and sensible outlook. 

Preparing for the worst, however, meant clearing his ship 
without warning in a very short time at any moment of the 
day or night. That entailed the launching of forty or more 
boats with as many rafts and moving thousands of men over 
the side, perhaps in rough weather. This could only be 
accomplished by careful organization and by rehearsing the 
men in the duties they would have to perform in an emer- 

ency. 

“Boat drill,” says the sailor man. 

But it was much more than boat drill to Captain Holl. A 
semblance of the real thing would not satisfy him. He was 
out to go further than the Board of Trade Regulations which 
were specifically designed for saving life at sea. 

Consequently when the Leasowe Castle was at her moor- 
ings he told off the men allotted to certain boats to lower 
them and get away. He made them practise rowing together 
as though they were going in for a race; he instructed them 
how to use the sails in the boat, how to put out a sea anchor 
when they had to lay to. He did more than make them 
practise launching the boats: he made them take an intelli- 
gent interest in what they were doing and see how many 
seconds they could clip off their time. Some of the officers 
and men probably thought he was a little too particular and 
carried the thing too far, but they did not think so after- 
wards. 

He tackled the other side of the problem, the marshalling 
of large numbers of men into the boats, in the same efficient 
manner. He told off key men to take up special positions on 
the ship and order the troops which way to go to the boats. 
A ten-thousand ton liner is like a town in which it is an easy 
matter to lose oneself in the dark. Captain Holl made up 
his mind that, if the necessity arose, those aboard his ship 
would not wander about like lost sheep seeking the way of 
deliverance. He gave men the duty of acting as guides to 
direct the troops. 
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More than this. He was a wise man, experienced in the 
ways of the sea, and he knew that many a boat has been 
lost because it was manned in the excitement of the moment, 
not by seamen, but by the men who were being carried on 
board. F oreseeing this risk, he did his best to obviate it, 
before putting to sea with troops, by training some of the 
soldiers how to deal with the boats. It seemed almost as 
though he were cautious to excess, instead of which it merely 
emphasized his foresight and seamanlike qualities. 

Embarking 2,900 troops at Alexandria, the Leasowe Castle 
left the Egyptian port in May 1918, on the way to Marseilles. 
She sailed in the company of six other big troopships, and 
between them they carried an infantry division that was 
destined for the Western front. It may be remembered that 
a few weeks earlier, in their March offensive, the Germans 
made a big break through, which forced the Allies to scour 
the various theatres of war for troops to strengthen the 
western defences. 

Once on board the Leasowe Castle, the soldiers moved 
about her eight troop decks and made themselves familiar 
with the ship. Now and again the guns of the slim torpedo 
boats spoke to tell them that a submarine was stalking them. 
There were occasions when the guns of the troopships rang 
out. More than once the escorts were faced by the attacks of 
three submarines at once, for the Germans were well aware 
of the men being hurried to the Western front and the sub- 
marine commanders naturally employed all their wiles to 
prevent their arrival. If they could have sent the whole divi- 
sion to the bottom of the Mediterranean they would have 
done so. 

There was at that time no safe place between Gibraltar 
and Jaffa. The Otranto nets failed to coop up the submarines 
in the Adriatic, and the German commanders were prone to 
lie off Alexandria and Malta, so there was danger all the 
way from Egypt to Marseilles. 

The convoy zigzagged on its way, with look-outs posted to 
watch for submarines. The torpedo boats were always on the 
alert, prepared to sink the enemy or drive him off his target. 
On May 26, 1918, the Tommies from the Midland counties 
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—there were men of the Warwickshire Yeomanry among 
them—had their last meal of the day, puffed away at their 
cigarettes, spun yarns to each other as they stood at the rails 
gazing at the moon shining on the sea, and at last turned in, 

It was a glorious night. The waves from the bow of the 
troopship rippled away over the calm sea, her track showed 
white on the water. Although her lights were shielded 
according to the regulations, she could be seen plainly for a 
considerable distance. Conditions were just perfect for the 
submarines, and about 10.30 at night when most of the men 
were already sleeping, a torpedo suddenly struck her in one 
of the stokeholds and opening a great gash in her side to- 
wards the stern, killing the firemen at their posts. 

The emergency for which Captain Holl had prepared was 
on him. The alarm was given, and the engineer on duty saw 
the pointer fly round to full speed astern. At once he re- 
versed the engines to pull up the ship and give the crews a 
chance to launch their boats. 

The silent ship wakened to the sound of thousands of 
voices. The crew of the troopship automatically went to 
their emergency posts. 

“Clear the boats away ready for lowering,” ordered Cap- 
tain Holl and the sailors began to carry out Instructions. 

There was the tramp of thousands of men on the decks, 
the voices of the key men directing the troops to their 
stations, then short, military orders as the troops fell into 
their appointed places. The electric light had failed, but the 
moon illuminated the scene. Somehow it seemed impossible 
amid such order that death could be so near. 

The chief officer, hurrying below with a lighted candle, 
found the engineers standing on the upper platform to which 
they had been driven by the rush of water. The sea was 
pouring through the torn sides. 

“Get to the boats,” ordered the chief officer, and the 
engineers obeyed. 

Moving about the distorted and gaping decks, the chief 
officer assured himself that no soldiers remained below. 

Nothing could save the ship. It was the men who mat- 
tered now. 
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“Lower the boats,” said the master to his chief officer. 

The men, properly trained to the work, took them down 
quickly to the water, unhooked the falls and made the davits 
ready to lower the next boat. The precision with which 
everything worked was a glowing tribute to the care of Cap- 
tain Holl. 

Directly a boat was lowered, with its trained crew to hold 
it off the side and pull it into position, the troops to fill it 
were instructed to embark, and the Tommies followed each 
other in orderly array down into their places. The soldiers 
who had been specially trained for the task lent their aid in 
getting the boats away, and as soon as a boat was filled, its 
crew pulled off to put the troops aboard one of the destroyers 
standing by, so that the boat could return for another load. 

Meanwhile a destroyer laid a smoke screen round the 
ae ship to prevent the enemy from dealing her a second 

low. 

Now and again Captain Holl left his place on the bridge 
to go down to the boat deck, encouraging the crew to work 
faster than ever, speaking cheering words to the soldiers. 

Every moment the ship was slowly sinking in the water, 
yet the troops stood there calmly under the eye of their 
officers, waiting to be ordered into the boats. 

From time to time the chief officer went to the bridge to 
report progress. 

“Do your utmost. They must be saved,” urged Captain 
Holl. 

One after another the life-saving rafts were launched. As 
they flopped into the water a section of troops was told off to 
get on them. 

“Remain there until a boat comes to take you off,” they 
were ordered by their officers. 

The troops simply obeyed orders, as they had obeyed them 
in the trenches while facing the Turks. Their quietude took 
away the breath. They did not know whether they were 
going to find death in the dark waters or life in the boats. 
They stood in patient lines waiting to see what fate held out 
to them. Without a sign of panic or nerves, they watched 
with anxious eyes the crew working desperately, hooking the 
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boats on to the davits, swinging them out and lowering away. 
At the order of their officer, the requisite number of men 
would march away to safety. 

The officers were magnificent. By their coolness and 
matter-of-fact attitude they reassured their men, marshal- 
ling them into the boats and remaining behind themselves 
to help. Theirs was self-sacrifice in the truest sense, for in the 
final reckoning all but 63 of the men were saved, while 29 
of the officers lost their lives. 

The task was gigantic, yet everything worked so smoothly 
that in 45 minutes forty boats and forty rafts were launched 
and well over 2,000 men were taken off the sinking ship. 

The wireless operators were ordered to take their places in 
the boats. 

“We will stay as long as there are any troops on board,” 
they said. 

They went down with the ship. 

The bow rose higher in the water while the stern sank 
lower. It was certain to Captain Holl that she could not last 
much longer. 

“Signal to a destroyer to make fast alongside and take off 
the remaining troops,” he ordered. “See that all ropes are 
inboard so that they do not foul her propeller.” 

Captain Holl seemed to think of everything and every- 
body but himself. He stood there on the bridge watching 
his ship in her death throes, striving to save the lives of all 
the men waiting so Feed for their turn to embark. 

H.MSS. Lily was cleverly manceuvred alongside until her 
bow was right under that of the Leasowe Castle. Ropes were 
passed to make her fast to the sinking ship. The risk of his 
ship being capsized if the troopship went down unexpectedly 
did not escape the commander, but the possibility of saving 
the lives of the remaining troops outweighed the danger. 

About 400 men were drawn up on the lower promenade 
deck, the foredeck and the forecastle head with orders to 
jump on board the destroyer directly she made fast. As ill- 
luck would have it the troops on the lower promenade deck 
and those on the foredeck were too far away to reach the 
destroyer’s deck from where they stood, so they were obliged 
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to go up to the forecastle head and make their way aboard 
the destroyer from there. This delayed them and prevented 
them from leaving the ship as rapidly as Captain Holl hoped. 

At 11.45 a loud crash told all those who remained on 
board that the bulkheads had gone at last. 

“Every man for himself,” ordered Captain Holl, still 
standing on the bridge. Did his thoughts for a moment 
dwell on his motherless children at home? 

Those on the destroyer, acting instantly, severed the ropes 
and freed her in time. 

The Leasowe Castle swung up until her bow was right in 
the air, carrying the chief officer under water. As he came 
to the top again he saw the sea pouring into the after funnel. 
Up and up went the bow of the ship. Black figures seemed 
to be raining from her bow into the sea, the bridge collapsed 
into ruins, there was a great rending and crashing and gurg- 
ling as the ship went down with a rush. 

Then an astounding thing happened. The whole sea was 
suddenly illuminated all around as the deck flares and life- 
buoy lights, floating off the ship, automatically lit up when 
they touched the water. Many a man owes his life to that 
strange incident, for it enabled him to be seen and picked 
up when he might have been missed under the light of the 
moon. The boats and rafts searched the neighbourhood until 
all who clung to wreckage were rescued. 

The Lily, crammed with survivors who were wedged solid 
on their feet, sped away with them to port. The other 
destroyer made rings round the boats and laid a smoke 
screen to protect them, after instructing them to keep to- 
gether until assistance arrived. The chief officer, determined 
that none of them should steal away in the night, instructed 
the second officer to pull round them in one direction while 
he pulled round them in the other. In this way the two 
officers were able to keep the boats together until dawn. 

Just after 9 o’clock in the morning three British ships 
arrived and picked up 37 boats full of survivors. Of the 
3,111 men aboard when the Leasowe Castle was torpedoed, 
only 92 of the troops were lost, while brave Captain Holl and 
6 members of the crew of the troopship went down with her. 
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To take 3,000 men off a sinking ship in seventy-five 
minutes was an amazing feat. Had the Leasowe Castle re- 
mained afloat just five minutes longer, the chief officer is 
convinced that the last 99 men would have been saved. 

The clear foresight of Captain Holl, and the wonderful 
discipline of the British troops who stood. calmly waiting 
their turn under the orders of their officers while the ship 
was going down, prevented a fearful disaster and gave to 
the world an exhibition of courage that would be difficult to 
surpass. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SALVING THE “ SUNIK” 
S= was not beautiful to look upon, being built solely 


for utility, which in her case meant carryin oil about 

the seas. Consequently the Sunik gave the impression 
that someone had caught hold of her bow when she was in 
a plastic state and stretched it to an inordinate length, for- 
getting completely to move the funnel, which was left 
stranded at the stern of the ship. 

But to her owners she was a tanker that could transport so 
much oil at a certain cost, and Captain D. A. Reid saw that 
she did it. The lot of the men who carried oil about the 
Mediterranean during the war was not enviable, for the risk 
of being drowned was supplemented by the risk of being 
burned alive if a torpedo should set their cargo flaring, so 
the master of a tanker found times rather trying. 

Captain Reid, however, carried on. He watched the seas 
and made sure that eyes as keen as his were always wide- 
awake and searching for the raider that harboured fell 
designs against the Sunik. In the first hour of April 1, 1918 
the look-out, Clayton, caught sight of a periscope moving 
across the bow of the ship. 

“Submarine ahead!” he called, and the master, gazing in 
the direction of his outstretched arm, saw the periscope in 
the gloom travelling along the surface of the sea. 

Captain Reid, like many another brave and wise man, 
considered the best defence was to attack, and promptly 
swung the ship to starboard in the hope of ramming the 
enemy. 

He missed his quarry. As the torpedo fired by the sub- 
marine missed the Sunik by a dozen feet, honours were even. 
Still, it was an unpleasant reminder of the dangers lurking 
off Messina. 

A week later Captain Reid was caught. The tanker was 
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near the Straits of Messina about 5.30 in the afternoon of 
April 8th when the wake of a torpedo was seen streaking out 
towards the ship. Quickly as the master altered helm, it was 
impossible to avoid the danger. The torpedo did enormous 
damage, putting the engines out of commission, and within 
four minutes the flooded stokeholds began to carry the vessel 
down by the stern. 

With a nasty sea running and the wind blowing hard, the 
prospects were as bad as they could be. The stern was going 
down at such an alarming rate that Captain Reid had no 
option but to look to the safety of his men. 

“Get the crew into the port boat, and when it is launched 
tell them to stand by the ship,” said Captain Reid to Mr. K. 
Morrison, the chief officer. 

Faced with the prospect of losing his ship, the master was 
thinking desperately how he could save her. It was cold 
logic with a touch of inspiration that made him hang on. 

The weight of the water in the flooded holds aft was 
fo her down by the stern and pushing up her bow. 

ight forward was an empty tank which added to her buoy- 
ancy and increased the danger, inasmuch as it unbalanced 
her still more. She was like a see-saw with all the weight at 
one end and none at the other. 

If water at the stern could unbalance the ship and take 
her to the bottom, oil at the bow might adjust the balance 
and keep her afloat. Such was the idea which flashed into 
Captain Reid’s brain in the emergency. Had she carried 
solids like wheat or coals she was a certain loss, but the 
fluidity of the cargo of the Sunik gave her just a chance of 
salvation. 

All the tanks were interconnected with various pipes and 
valves. “Close the master valves of number 3 tank,” he 
ordered Mr. Morrison, “and open the valves of numbers 
4, 5 and 8 to level her out.” 

Captain Reid’s idea was to allow some of the oil in tanks 
four and five to flow into tank eight. 

The chief officer hastened away with the chief engineer 
and carried out his instructions as calmly as though the 
Sunik were tied up to the quay instead of being in imminent 
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danger of sinking. When they opened the valves the tanker 
was drawing fifty feet of water aft. Her stern was four feet 
below the surface, while daylight was showing under her 
forefoot. The captain’s plan led to 400 tons of oil flowing 
out of the central tanks into the forward one, and pulled 
down her bow as he anticipated, to give him a fighting 
chance. 

As if his sinking ship were not enough to grapple with, 
one of the crew fell into the water. He was a gigantic fellow, 
weighing eighteen stone, whose clothing, saturated with fuel 
oil, added greatly to his weight. He clung to a rope, utterly 
helpless, growing more exhausted every moment as the seas 
threw him against the side of the ship. Seeing that he was 
unable to climb back again, the chief officer slid down a rope, 
carrying another line which he slipped under the man’s 
arms. Then Mr. Morrison returned to the deck, and he and 
Captain Reid, after a tremendous tussle succeeded in hauling 
- the heavyweight up the side. : 

“TI am not leaving her,” said Captain Reid to the chief 
officer. 

“All mght. I'll stay with you,” replied Morrison. 

“So will I,” said the carpenter, J. Thompson, immediately 
he heard the skipper was remaining. 

The crew in the boat did their best to stand by the ship. 
They simply could not do it. They struggled against the 
seas, fighting one moment to fend off the ship’s side, and the 
next minute striving to bring their boat nearer again. They 
bent their backs to it as long as they could, but they were 
completely mastered, and the strong current took hold of 
them and eventually drove them ashore. 

Captain Reid spent no time railing against fate. Winds 
and tides were more powerful than the arms of men. 
Heartened by the success of his plan for keeping the nose of 
the ship down, he was hopeful that some of the ships and 
tugs coming out from Messina would be able to tow him to 
safety. Moreover he was not alone. Morrison and Thomp- 
son were there to back him in his struggle to save the ship. 

The man who had fallen overboard and another seaman 
were left on the tanker. Both were far too exhausted to do 
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anything to help, so Captain Reid made up his mind to move 
them to another vessel where they would be safe. The 
chance of a nice little salvage job, with a generous award, 
soon brought the craft out from Messina, but the seas were 
too bad for them to take the risk of coming right alongside. 

“We must get them away,” said Captain Reid, indicating 
the two men. 

“Tl see if I can free the starboard boat,” said the chief 
officer. Clinging to the falls, he slid down them to the boat 
which, catching the full force of the wind and sea, was 
banging badly against the ship. He managed to disentangle 
the ropes, a gallant thing to do in that weather, and Captain 
Reid was relieved to get the two men away in the boat to a 
nearby ship. 

Then began their real fight. An Italian destroyer came to 
their aid, and skilfully put five or six men on board the 
tanker, which was a 5,000 tonner. Somehow the little band 
on the Sunk managed to man-handle the great hawsers and 
get them fixed, a job that demanded steam-power and not 
man-power. But the men, to their credit, did it. 

The torpedo boat, going slowly ahead, started to move the 
tanker toward Messina. But in a little while her dead-weight 
was too much for the ropes, and they broke. 

Again the men worked desperately to pass new ropes and 
make them fast. The torpedo boat strove to resume the tow. 
The weather was now more than they could cope with, and 
the commander was compelled in a few minutes to cast off, 
leaving the Italian sailors marooned on board with Captain 
Reid. 

A tug, coming up to leeward, succeeded in taking on board 
the Sunik’s hawsers. But the job was even too much for the 
tug to tackle, built though she was for the work and com- 
manded by a man who was used to the weather and currents. 
He was driven to let her go. 

She started to drift shoreward on the current, listing so 
badly that Captain Reid, despite his tenacity and courage, 
reluctantly ordered the men to take to the one boat that re- 
mained. It was ie dark. Seas were breaking right over 
the ship. The gale was so bad that all the ships which had 
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come to the rescue had been obliged to run back to the 
harbour for shelter. Only the tug remained in the vicinity. 

Directly the boat was launched the seas and wind fairly 
played with it. They drifted so rapidly that in a minute or 
two Captain Reid lost sight of the Sunik in the darkness. 
Straining at the oars, they saw the tug loom up. Three 
sailors jumped at once for it and landed safely, but Captain 
Reid was swept into the sea, while the boat, caught up by a 
big wave, was carried away with the chief officer, carpenter, 
and two Italian sailors. F ortunately it drifted ashore un- 
harmed, and Captain Reid was rescued by those on board 
the tug, which landed him at Messina at 2 o'clock in the 
ete wet and worn out with the struggles to save his 
ship. 

Mf that moment it seemed that the victory had gone to 
the sea. But shortly afterwards word came to him that the 
tanker had drifted ashore. 

“Put me on board,” said the indomitable Scot, eager to 
seize this second chance. 

They did it, not without a struggle, about 7 o’clock in the 
morning and he resumed his fight to save the Sunik. The 
chief officer and second engineer were at hand to help him, 
but the gaping hole in the Sunik’s side was dragging her 
down despite the buoyancy at her bow. 

Leaving the chief officer in charge of the sinking ship, 
while he hurried off to the Consul to arrange certain techni- 
calities, Captain Reid eventually areca more powerful 
tugs which succeeded in hauling the Sunik off the shore and 
brought her safely to Messina. 

Many a ship broke adrift in Messina harbour during the 
gale that night; but the ship which ought to have sunk was 
kept afloat by the skill and fighting spirit of her master. The 
violence of the sea failed to frighten him, the danger of 
being carried down left him undismayed. 

Captain D. A. Reid, M.B.E., was as modest as gallant. He 
went out of his way to see that the courageous action of his 
chief officer, Mr. K. Morrison, received recognition, and was 
rather surprised to hear that Lloyd’s, where the fine deeds of 
the sea are appraised at their true worth, were presenting 
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their silver medal not only to the chief officer of the Sunzk, 
but also to the master. 

No one could have been more appreciative of the honour 
than Captain Reid. The worst the German submarines could 
do, risk of death by fire and drowning, the seas in all their 
fury, he could face with calmness, yet the mere thought of 
the public presentation of the medal he had so gallantly won 
scared him—which was the reason why a very courageous 
and modest master mariner found a silver medal awaiting 
him on his return from sea. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE FIGHT OF THE “ GOWANLEA”™ 


S I stood on the quay at Lowestoft chatting with Tom 
A“# D.S.M., about the heroism of his father, I 

mentioned another brave man whose deeds I wished 
to describe in these pages. 

“That’s Joe Watt, V.C.,” he replied without hesitation. 

“Do you know hime” I inquired. 

“He comes here sometimes in the fishing season, but he 
never talks about the war. He won’t say anything to any- 
body. You can’t get him to talk,” was the answer. 

This was rather disappointing. 

Already I had spent a considerable time in trying to trace 
the owners of the trawler which Joseph Watt commanded, 
hoping that I might be privileged to read any report he may 
have submitted to them, but my casts for information were 
of no avail. Even if I had managed. to get in touch with the 
owners—and the prospects of doing so some seventeen years 
after the event were not good—I know now that Joseph Watt 
would much rather face danger than write anything about it. 

However, I continued my quest, and made contact with 
the Provost of Fraserburgh, who wrote: “I know Joe Watt 
intimately and have the feeling that you would not succeed 
in getting information from him concerning his war exploits. 
He is very reticent and disinclined to give any information.” 

Thus the impression that Mr. Crisp had given me was 
amply confirmed. However, the Provost was anxious to be 
helpful, and mentioned my quest to a gentleman who pro- 
mised him to place certain material at my disposal—material 
which I hoped would enable me to give a much fuller 
account of a fine deed than appeared in the brief official 
announcement. 

Unfortunately nothing came of it. 

This should have satisfied me that it was useless to pursue 
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the matter further, instead of which it made me the more 
determined to find out something about this modest hero 
who refused to talk about his exploit. In the end, after the 
lapse of several months, a kind medical friend was able 
through the influence of his brother, who occupies a high 
official position in one of the Scottish counties, to place in 
my hands much of the information on which this chapter 
is based, as well as the photograph of Joseph Watt, V.C. 
which illustrates these pages. 

To match the deed of Joseph Watt we must turn back to 
the glorious days when Elizabeth had the temerity to chal- 
lenge the might of Spain, and was helped by the winds of 
heaven and the heroism of Drake and Howard and Hawkins 
to smash the Spanish Armada and make Britain Mistress of 
the Seas. Three years later Sir Richard Grenville, who was 
the friend of Drake and one of that heroic band of seamen 
to humble the pride of Philip of Spain, was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Azores as Vice-Admiral of an English squadron 
of six ships under the command of Lord Thomas Howard, 
the High Admiral of England. 

The English ships had been at sea for months. They 
badly needed refitting. At this moment when many of the 
men were sick and the ships were short-handed and under- 
victualled, a mighty Spanish fleet of 53 ships appeared. 
Lord Howard prudently decided it was better to retire than 
to throw away his men and ships, for against such odds 
there was no chance. Accordingly he crowded sail on his 
flagship and led four of his vessels to safety before the 
Spaniards could come up. 

But Sir Richard Grenville refused to flee, and raved at 
those who wished to follow Lord Howard. With about 
ninety of the crew lying ill upon the ballast and her flag 
flying proudly at the peak, the little Revenge, having no 
more than a hundred men to work her sails and serve her 
guns, ran out to meet the 53 ships of the Spanish fleet with 
their 7,000 men. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon the Revenge began her 
fight against the Spaniards. The great galleons, with canvas 
billowing, bore down on her, only to meet with such a 
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furious cannonade that they were glad to withdraw and 
leave the next ship in the line to receive her onslaughts. 

All that August afternoon in 1591 the bitter battle was 
waged. Sir Richard beat off ship after ship. First one great 
Spanish ship plunged to the bottom, then another, with bul- 
warks and rigging ablaze, sank like a pyre. Others drew off 
to a distance with sails and woodwork aflame. 

Throughout the hours of darkness the Revenge belched 
fire at her adversaries. She took a deadly toll of the 
Spaniards. They could not sink her; they failed by the 
weight of their cannon and pressure of numbers to quell the 
spirit of the heroes on board. Man after man dropped dead. 
The rest fought on. 

Sir Richard Grenville himself was wounded during the 
night. Still the idea of surrender did not enter his head. He 
urged his men to fresh efforts. Death, he knew, would come 
sooner or later, and his creed demanded nothing better than 
to die gloriously fighting for England. 

Grimed with smoke and smeared with the blood from 
their wounds, the half-naked English seamen fought their 
puny guns. The heaps of cannon balls diminished, the 
powder barrels were emptied and cast aside until no powder 
remained. Under their feet the timbers were slippery with 
blood. Their heroic leader was struck again and yet again. 
Half the men were dead, and few of the rest were unscathed. 

Yet no thought of surrender entered Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s mind. As he lay there dying in the morning light he 
ordered the chief gunner to split open the ship and sink her 
with the flag still flying so that they should not be taken by 
the enemy. 

That last wish was denied him. The few surviving sea- 
men, in the last extremity of exhaustion, surrendered to the 
Spaniards, who were profoundly moved by the great courage 
of their enemy. Gently and chivalrously they carried him 
back to their flagship, where this friend of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, still unvanquished, cried aloud his 
faith in Queen and country and passed away. 

The shattered Revenge was taken over by a prize crew, 
but the seas and winds prevented her from being led home 
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in triumph and gave her a fitting burial, for a terrible gale 
arose and carried her with many of the Spanish ships to the 
bottom. 

That fight of Sir Richard Grenville in the Revenge is an 
imperishable page in English history, and his spirit was 
matched again when Joseph Watt in the little Gowanlea 
faced up to the powerful ships of the Austrian fleet on May 
15, 1917. 

At that period, as already mentioned, the Mediterranean 
was the happiest of hunting grounds for the German sub- 
marines and they had for months been slaughtering Allied 
ships in such numbers that the British Government and the 
Admiralty were gravely concerned about the outcome. 
Among rhe measures to save the vessels was that immense 
barrage of nets stretched across the Straits of Otranto with 
the intention of confining the German submarines inside the 
Adriatic and trapping them when they tried to emerge. 
The use of the nets necessarily entailed the use of ships to 

atrol them and deal with any submarines that were caught 
in their steel meshes, and on this task Skipper Watt was en- 
gaged with the Gowanlea. 

The nets unhappily were by no means an unqualified 
success. But they were a big enough nuisance to prove irk- 
some to the commanders of the enemy submarines, and the 
consequence was that the Austrian navy planned a secret 
attack on the drifters with the intention of sinking as many 
as possible and destroying the nets before the big ships of 
the British navy could come up. 

Straddling the straits on the night of May 14th were 47 
drifters, each watching its section of net. About 3 o’clock in 
the misty dawn of May 15th the watching men on the 
drifters saw three cruisers approach and pass rapidly through 
the line. Not anticipating any attack from the enemy, they 
concluded that the warships were those of our Allies, whereas 
they were in fact Austrian cruisers acting under the orders 
of Captain Horthy, whose flag was in the Helgoland. 

The raid was planned with prudence. Anxious as the 
Austrians were to destroy the drifters and strike a shrewd 
blow at the Allies, they wished to do so with the minimum 
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of risk to themselves. Accordingly the speedy cruisers 
passed. between the drifters without arousing suspicion, and 
then swept round to open their attack by concentrating their 
fire on the leading drifters in which wireless was installed. 
This again was prudent, for if they could prevent the drifters 
from sending out a call there was the greater chance of 
escaping scot free. One after another of the drifters was shot 
to bits and sent to the bottom by the big guns of the cruisers 
while the crews of the sinking ships crowded pell-mell into 
the boats or were captured. 

Bearing straight down on the Gowanlea, Captain Horthy, 
when barely a hundred yards distant, called on the drifter to 
stop and ordered the captain to abandon her. 

The power of that terrific broadside failed to intimidate 
the Scotsman. His hand reached to the engine-room tele- 
graph and rang down for full speed ahead. 

“Three cheers, boys, and a fight to the finish,” he 
called. 

The thought of surrender no more entered his mind than 
it had entered the mind of Grenville. 

His crew, from those simple homes back in Scotland, were 
as brave as he. Giving a cheer, they offered battle to the 
Austrian warships. The armament of the Gowanlea was a 
little 6-pounder which Gunner Lamb instantly brought to 
bear on the cruiser and opened fire. They had no chance to 
fire a second shot, for the cruiser let loose with her big guns 
and at once hit the breech of the drifter’s gun and badly 
wounded the gunner. 

Even then no thought of surrender entered their heads, 
although they were in instant danger of being blown to 
pieces by another broadside. Gunner Lamb, lying wounded 
beside the gun, did his best to make the gun work. His own 
wounds were forgotten. Other members of the crew 
struggled with the gun, amid the bursting shells, and strove 
to put the breach of their puny weapon right so that they 
might hit back at their powerful antagonist. 

On all sides of them drifters were sinking. The Austrian 
guns reverberated over the seas while the plucky band on the 
deck of the Gowanlea struggled to rectify their weapon. It 


JOSEPH WATT, V.C. 


Sitting on the quay at Fraserburgh, with the trawlers in the background, 
smoking the pipe of peace. This courageous Scotsman, whose fight in the 
drifter Gowanlea against the Austrian cruisers was in the tradition of Sir 
Richard Grenville, modestly refused to say anything about his heroic exploit. 
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was too badly damaged for them to succeed, and in a little 
while the cruiser swept past them and left them tossing in 
her wake. 

Fourteen drifters were sent to the bottom in that sharp 
encounter, but the cruisers, to give them due credit, rescued 
as many men as possible and took 70 prisoners away with 
them. How the Gowanlea managed to escape from under 
the guns of the cruiser at such point-blank range is one of 
those mysteries which it is difficult to explain. 

Skipper Watt, seeing the cruisers speeding off, altered 
helm at once to go to the help of the drifter Floandi, one of 
the little ships equipped with wireless which the Austrians 
were bent on destroying. The Floandi was in a sinking con- 
dition. Her wireless operator lay dead at his post, three other 
members of the crew were killed, most of the rest were 
wounded. Bringing the Gowanlea as close as possible to the 
shattered hulk, Skipper Watt rescued the survivors and made 
his way to port. 

That was a most unhappy dawn for the Allies, for the two 
British cruisers which set out from Brindisi to catch the ships 
of the Austrian fleet were forced to give up the chase when 
the enemy brought out his supporting ships, and on the way 
home a lurking submarine, posted specially for the purpose, 
managed to get home a torpedo on one of the cruisers, 
which put her out of action, so from the enemy point of view 
the raid they had planned so well was a decided success. 

Nevertheless there was some consolation to be found even 
from that reverse, for the audacity and courage of Skipper 
Watt who dared to offer battle in his little drifter to the 
Austrian cruisers were an inspiration. The Scotsman gave 
friends and foes a glimpse of the old sea spirit of Britain, 
and his action was recognized by the award of the Victoria 
Cross. 

It was only natural that the people of Fraserburgh should 
be proud of him; it was equally natural to the modest fisher- 
man that he would prefer them to forget all about it. They 
sought to honour him by a most wonderful reception with 
a guard of honour and a band to meet him at the station 
when they heard he was returning home on leave toward the 
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end of November, 1917. But this was not the sort of home- 
coming that the Scotsman desired. 

However, they made their plans and prepared for the 
happy day, and he made his plans, too. The thought of 
facing such a reception was to him far worse than facing the 
Austrian cruisers, so he told no one at all of the date when 
he intended to return, and at 8 o’clock one evening he 
stepped off the train at Fraserburgh, without a soul to greet 
him—just as he desired—and walked quickly through the 
back streets to his home. The very first thing he did on his 
arrival was to take off his naval uniform and get back into 
his fisherman’s clothes. 

He was home again among his own folk and here he was 
found by a representative of the Fraserburgh Herald who 
tried to persuade the hero to describe the encounter. 

Skipper Watt shook his head: “I have firmly made up my 
mind to say nothing about it. There has been too much 
said already, and it should get a rest. I have not been able 
to pick up a paper but what has been full of it. I’m ashamed 
to read the exaggerations that have been printed,” he said. 

Finding that Skipper Watt was adamant, the pressman 
turned to Mrs. Watt to see if she would give him any in- 
formation. 

“He refuses to tell me anything about it,” said the 
skipper’s wife. 

Later, when it was impossible for him to escape from the 
public presentations, he sull maintained his silence and de- 
puted someone else to speak for him and thank his fellow 
townsmen. 

Such modesty and courage, which to Joseph Watt, V.C. 
seem so natural, are among the highest qualities of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
QUESTS OF THE “ZAZA” AND “MEROPS” 


ANY another tale could these Scottish fishermen 
M: if they would only talk, but they are as reticent 

as the men of the navy. It was a signalman on a 
trawler attached to the base at Granton on the Firth of Forth 
who gave the naval authorities one of the worst moments of 
their lives. They had more than they could do in hunting 
for submarines and sweeping up mines, so their feelings may 
be imagined when the skipper of this trawler signalled that 
he had “ landed a case of smallpox in the sick bay.” 

To say the Granton officials were perturbed would hardly 
describe their feelings. With visions of a smallpox epidemic 
sweeping through the trawlers and then laying low the men 
in the navy, they put through the most urgent inquiries to 
the medical officer about the case that had been landed. To 
their relief they learned that it was not chicken pox nor even 
German measles, but just plain rheumatism. 

Then the signals began to fly. But the signaller was quite 
unabashed. Although he could talk about rheumatism, he 
explained quite simply that he could not spell it, so he exer- 
cised his own native wit and made it smallpox, because it was 
easy. 

Le seemed at a loss to understand what all the fuss was 
about. If he had thought of plague or cholera, and had been 
sure of the spelling, it would have been all the same to him. 

His little subterfuge started a story which is still rolling 
round the world in different forms and seems likely to go on 
rolling. 

Thee was one case at Granton of an official order being 
interpreted literally—and with superb indiscretion. A trawler 
was required for minesweeping duties that were likely to keep 
it busy for seven days or perhaps longer, so the members of 
the crew were specially instructed to see that they took every- 
thing they wanted. 
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They obeyed; but what the naval officer said to the two 
ladies whom he found on board forty-eight hours later, and 
what the ladies said to the crew I am unable to reveal. This 
true and amusing incident shows that even official orders 
must not be taken too literally. But think of the attitude of 
mind of those girls who calmly went out minesweeping as 
though they were going for a pleasure cruise on a steamer. 

The trawlers at Granton had plenty to do in keeping the 
Firth of Forth swept clear, and although more than one was 
blown up by a mine it is to their everlasting credit that not 
a single ship other than a minesweeper met with any 
damage. The Firth of Forth was protected by 18 miles of 
nets, eight lines of nets being stretched in the Firth, so there 
was little likelihood of a submarine passing all these bar- 
rages. When the ships of the British fleet went out to exer- 
cise, the trawlers accompanied them and shot their comple- 
ment of eight steel nets, each of which was 100 yards long, 
to keep back the enemy submarines, and directly the exer- 
cises were finished the trawlermen sweated at hauling up the 
nets again by hand, until Lieutenant Stanley Fielder de- 
signed a special steel roller for hauling in the nets with their 
heavy chain attachments. 

In those days the people over the border were obsessed 
with visions of submarines, and many a fruitless hunt they 
caused. One lady, greatly worked up, reported that signals 
were being made from a village a mile or two along the 
coast. It was midnight, the only available craft being a 
trawler whose men were worn out with sweeping from dawn 
to darkness. Making the best of it, they pulled out of Gran- 
ton and steamed with lights out to investigate. Despite their 
great care and canny approach, they were attacked directly 
they reached the neighbourhood. 

The sentry lighting his pipe was responsible for the so- 
called signals. Seeing a strange craft stealing out of the dark- 
ness and mistaking it for a submarine, he at once fired on 
it, which was adding injury to insult. What the tired-out 
and disillusioned fishermen said to the soldier I do not know; 
but the commander of the trawler, who deserved to be made 


a Doctor of Philosophy, reported as follows: “ Everything 
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quite in order at 
soldier.” 

From what I can gather the minesweepers and. submarine 
hunters suffered many false alarms and sometimes cut amus- 
ing capers up there on a dark night, even to the extent of 
attacking each other for the enemy submarine. One keen 
officer, seeing the enemy submarine dead ahead, rammed the 
conning tower at full speed and was quite upset to find he 
had piled his ship on a rock. I believe the naval authorities 
were even more upset. 

Another day the watchers saw one of their trap nets start 
sliding out to sea with the indicator buoy smoking freely to 
show them which way it was going. I might mention that 
they fitted the submarine nets together with a series of clips 
that pulled apart without difficulty to enable a submarine to 
go off with a section trailing all over it. The hunters were 
soon on the track of the submarine which carried the net for 
half a mile before their depth charges brought it to a stop. 

Excited by their success, they sought the shattered sub- 
marine—and found to their chagrin a thirty-foot whale! 

Such incidents tended to make their bleak life almost 
bearable. 

In the early days of 1915, Captain Edmund Wrightson, 
who was an experienced Master and had built and com- 
manded his own steamer in the Far East, was given com- 
mand of the steam yacht Zaza and told off for patrol duties 
in the Orkneys with a number of other craft under him. He 
knew ships and he knew the sea, and like many another com- 
petent mariner was not disposed to be subservient to anyone, 
least of all some of the newly-appointed naval officers whose 
knowledge of the sea and ships was rather limited. Appar- 
ently relations between the officers of the Navy and the 
Royal Naval Reserve were not always so cordial as the official 
reports would have us to believe, and there were a few awk- 
ward corners rubbed off on both sides before they settled 
down amicably. 

Commander Wrightson, however, paid little attention to 
the airs of the maya officers, although he was not a man to 
suffer fools gladly. He was popular with his men and carried 


was heavily fired on by friendly 
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out his duties in the most able manner, but his senior naval 
officer simply could not see eye to eye with a man whose ship 
and crew displayed such efficiency, with the result that frank 
words passed freely between them. 

One day, to his profound astonishment, Commander 
Wrightson received a formidable-looking official envelope 
from the Admiralty. In it was a letter from this naval officer 
making the strongest possible criticisms against him and 
implying that he was not fit to command. Accompanying 
this letter was another from the Admiralty saying they 
were enclosing a letter from the officer in question and 
would be glad to have Commander Wrightson’s comments 
thereon. 

It happened that Commander Wrightson was appointed 
to the Zaza direct from the Admiralty, and his was an in- 
dependent command. The Admiralty therefore obeyed the 
usual official procedure of forwarding any complaints to the 
commanding officer, who in this case was Commander 
Wrightson himself. In spite of his indignation at the way 
the officer had attacked him behind his back, he still had 
sufficient sense of humour to see the funny side of the mat- 
ter. With all the blandness of the orientals among whom 
he had spent so many years, the merchant captain sat down 
and wrote: “It appears to me that my senior naval officer 
criticizes the conduct of his own senior officers and of My 
Lords of the Admiralty.” 

It was enough. 

A little later while the Zaza was lying at St. Margaret’s 
Hope, another naval officer sent for her commander and in- 
vited his comments on the submarine campaign, whereat 
Commander Wrightson mentioned what was already gener- 
ally known—that a ship armed with three-pounder or six- 
pounder guns could not hold her own against the 4-inch 
guns of a submarine. 

“What guns have you got on the Zaza?” asked the naval 
officer. 

“Two six-pounders.” 

“T think Ill take one of them away—you are too well 
armed,” was the response. 
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“Take them both. They’re no b 
ploded the merchant captain. 

The naval officer gasped with horror. Never in his life had 
he been spoken to in that way before. And by an officer of 
the merchant service! 

“You get out of my room,” he said. 

“Tam going,” was the swift retort. And the commander 
of the Zaza went. He knew quite well that the naval officer 
had no right to interfere with the Zaza’s guns, and the naval 
officer knew it also. 

It was only to be expected after this outburst that relations 
between the two men were rather strained. But Commander 
Wrightson stuck to his guns in both senses. He was not very 
surprised when Admiral Colville visited him at Stromness to 
learn all about it, and the frank and friendly talk which fol- 
lowed did much to dissipate the differences. Just as he was 
about to depart Admiral Colville held out his hand to the 
commander of the Zaza. It was the hand of friendship be- 
tween the navy and merchant service. 

“Well, sir, when I heard you were coming to see me, I 
a you would have my lights and liver, too,” said the 
atter. 

The Admiral smiled. “T have not served in the navy for 
forty years without understanding things,” he said. “But 
you must try to get on with your senior officers.” 

He was blessed with the gift of commanding men. 

An amusing repercussion took place when the King went 
to visit the fleet in Scapa Flow in June 1915 and was being 
introduced to the officers at St. Margaret’s Hope. The naval 
officer who theatened to take the guns was making the intro- 
ductions when he passed by Commander Wrightson, who 
was second in command, as though he did not exist. 

“You have missed out this officer,” said the King, who 
quietly brought the naval officer back to make the introduc- 
tion. 

That did not increase the popularity of the commander of 
the Zaza. However, he carried on with his patrol and soon a 
change of naval officers at Stromness smoothed away the 
difficulties. 


good anyhow,” ex- 
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Another incident, very amusing to the onlooker but ex- 
tremely irksome to a man doing his duty, occurred while he 
was on that northern patrol. His orders were that no ship 
was to be allowed to pass unless it replied to his challenge. 
Sighting a Danish liner steaming between the Orkneys and 
Fair Island at a distance of three quarters of a mile, he chal- 
lenged her without reply. Time and again his siren shrieked 
out, and still there was no reply. He did the only thing pos- 
sible, and fired a shot—which quickly brought an answer 
from the liner. 

Coming alongside, the commander of the patrol inquired 
of the young naval officer who was conducting the liner 
through the Allied lines why the signals of the Zaza had not 
been answered. 

“T did not see them,” said that young man. 

“You should keep a more careful look-out and you would 
not be stopped for a thing like this,” admonished Com- 
mander Wrightson, who straightway forgot all about it. 

ee he returned to port the Admiralty was demand- 
ing a reply to a report that a very rude officer of the R.N.R. 
had fired at one of the finest liners in the world without the 
least reason and had come alongside and called her “a 
thing,” whereat the captain of the Danish liner, who was a 
personal friend of King Christian, was very much hurt. 

Whereupon the commander of the Zaza was compelled to 
sit down and state the facts, mentioning incidentally that he 
did not need to be taught the first principles of good be- 
haviour or the courtesies of the sea, and adding: “I regret 
that at the distance I was unable to recognize the friends of 
King Christian.” 

Which was as neat a retort as anyone could make. 

On that dreadful evening of June 5, 1916 when H.MS. 
Hampshire struck a mine and carried Lord Kitchener to his 
death, Commander Wrightson in the Zaza was sheltering 
from the gale in Pierowall harbour to the north of the Ork- 
neys when his wireless brought the order to proceed with the 
utmost dispatch to the help of a ship ashore. He took his 
ship out of harbour at once and the urgency of his orders 
made him attempt the difficult and dangerous feat of navi- 
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gating her through a narrow passage in a reef between two 
of the islands, known as “A Hole in the Wall.” He did it, 
too, in that bad weather with only a few feet of water under 
his keel. It was a fine feat of navigation, and probably no 
other vessel so large has ever made the passage before or 
since. 

With the wind shrieking through the shrouds and the 
spray driving over the ship, he was obliged to lie off the 
coast of Birsay until daybreak to prevent the Zaza from 
being wrecked on the rocks. He had no idea what ship he 
was looking for or that Kitchener was involved. He men- 
tioned to me that if he had been ordered to help a ship that 
was mined instead of a ship ashore, he would not have lain 
off the coast, but would have searched to leeward of the area 
in which the Hampshire sank, and he believes that he might 
have rescued Lord Kitchener. 

His opinion induced me to study the available evidence, 
and my own opinion is that Lord Kitchener was already 
dead long before the first rescue ship arrived on the spot. A 
look-out on the island of Birsay who heard the mine explode 
about 7.40 and saw the Hampshire begin to sink ran to in- 
form his corporal, who rushed off to the post office two hun- 
dred yards away and wrote the following telegram to the 
Commander of the Western patrol at Stromness: “ Battle 
cruiser seems in distress between Marwick Head and Brough 
of Birsay.” 

The postmistress, who saw the ship sinking, got this away 
at 7.45 and it was received at 7.54. By 8 o'clock, within six 
minutes of the news coming through, two ships were ready 
to hasten to the spot; but the naval command was uncertain 
about the identity of the ship and made inquiries to find out 
where the Hampshire was last sighted. By 8 o'clock the 
Hampshire went down, the postmistress of Birsay said so 
over the telephone to Kirkwall: “Oh, the ship has sunk.” 
And the first ships were hurried away at 8.35; they reached 
the scene of the disaster at 10.30 p.m., as the Admiralty 
account discloses. 

Not one of the survivors of the Hampshire saw Lord 
Kitchener get into a boat. He was last seen on the quarter 
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deck of the cruiser as she was taking the plunge with the 
deck awash, so he probably went down with her and died at 
once. 

The gale was so severe that the destroyer escorts could not 
keep up with the Hampshire, which was making 133 knots, 
so they were sent back. Had a destroyer been on the spot, 
Kitchener might have been saved, but in my opinion only a 
ship actually present would have been of any use. 

My conviction that no rescue ship that night could have 
saved Lord Kitchener is not based on official arguments, but 
on purely personal reasons that seem to be unanswerable. 
When Kitchener embarked on that mission he was 66 years 
old, worn out mentally and physically by the strain he had 
undergone in forming Kitchener’s Army. He worked day 
and night, took practically no exercise, and snatched a little 
sleep when he could on a camp bed in the War Office. He 
appeared to be incapable of delegating work to others and . 
strove to do far more than he ought to have done, with the 
result that his health suffered, as it was bound to do. 

Bearing this important factor in mind, we must remember 
that of the scores of men who got safely away on the three 
crowded Carley floats—it was estimated that there were 
from 50 to-70 on each float—only 12 survived. In the 
“Official narrative of the loss of the Hampshire”, one sur- 
vivor states: “It was so rough that the sea beat down on 
us and many men were killed by the buffeting they received. 
Many others died from the fearful cold. 1 was quite be- 
numbed. An almost overpowering desire to sleep came down 
on us, and to get over this we thumped each other on the 
backs, for no man who went to sleep ever woke again. When 
men died it was just as though they were falling asleep. . . . 
I got them singing, but they still kept dropping off the raft. 
They were clustered round you dying as you looked at them. 
There were people of fine physique, I was quite surprised at. 
It was very cold. . . . It was impossible to swim in the sea. 
It was too rough.” ; 

If those young men in all their youthful strength were un- 
able to withstand the conditions, how could Lord Kitchener 
have done so? It is as certain as anything in life can pos- 
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sibly be that the shock of immersion killed him in a few 
seconds. 

The body of Colonel Fitzgerald was recovered from the 
sea, and not from a boat, so it suggests that both men 
went down together, and in this event that mistake in 
the orders to the Zaza could not have made any material 
difference. 

The Admiralty was strongly criticized for sending the 
Hampshire round the west side of the islands into the very 
teeth of the gale, instead of round the east side where she 
would have been sheltered by the land. 

Actually the events which led up to Kitchener’s death 
were of such an extraordinary nature that people might be 
forgiven for thinking it was planned. But all the fables about 
German spies are patently untrue, for everything was settled 
at the last minute when it was too late for the Germans to 
learn anything. If the plans had been made days previously 
and the knowledge had filtered through to the Germans, they 
would certainly have laid a trap on the eastern route, which 
was the normal one. 

That was the route the Hampshire would have taken if a 
north-easterly gale had not been blowing on the morning of 
June sth. That gale made Sir John Jellicoe decide to send 
the cruiser by the other route where she would be sheltered 
by the land. But the gale later swung round to the north, 
and by the time the Hampshire was well on the way it veered 
to the north-west so that she caught its full force. 

Then the U 75 which laid the mines in May was under 
the impression that she was mining a channel about two 
miles off-shore used by British warships, whereas the war- 
ships did not in fact use that channel, although auxiliary 
patrols passed along there. This mistake of the submarine 
commander combined with the gale to bring about the de- 
struction of the Hampshire; but so strange a combination of 
circumstances might never occur again. 

Stronger criticism was levelled at the Admiralty for allow- 
ing the Hampshire to pass through seas in which it was 
known that a German mine-layer had been at work, but the 
official defence is that sweepers were sent out and were en- 
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gaged in sweeping the western channel of the Pentland Firth 
when they were driven back to port by the gale. 

After a couple of winters on the northern patrol, Com- 
mander Wrightson was glad to transfer to the naval base at 
Granton, in the Firth of Forth, where Admiral James 
Startin, who was afterwards knighted, was in command. 
Within a month the man from the Orkneys was disturbing 
some of the naval officers by picking up the steamship Ben- 
guela, after she had been torpedoed, an towing her safely to 

ort. When she was safe, Commander Wrightson was called 
in by a junior officer responsible for the wireless reports. 

“You must not use your wireless so much,” said that 
worthy, abruptly. 

The commander, who had just performed a ood seaman- 
like job, looked at him, then turned to Admiral Startin who 
was standing by. “ Who is this officer?” he asked. 

“Why, it’s Lieutenant a 

He was the very wealthy manufacturer of certain garments 
that were advertised all over the country. 

“ Ah! He knows all about women’s underclothes, but he 
doesn’t know anything about ships,” was the contemptuous 
comment, which was rather a squally introduction to the 
Admiral, for it was the first time they had met. 

However, the Admiral was very favourably impressed by 
his seamanship when the steamer Jupiter was found 
abandoned in bad weather some forty miles off May Island, 
on the morning of October 8, 1916. Attacked by a German 
submarine, the crew of the Jupiter had been compelled to 
abandon ship, but instead of the steamer sinking, as she 
would certainly have done in the ordinary way, she remained 
on the surface because her cargo happened to consist solely 
of timber which exerted just sufficient buoyancy to keep her 
afloat. The Ratapiko, a trawler working in conjunction with 
a British submarine, managed to put her skipper, Scott, with 
three men on board the derelict and take her in tow. But it 
was a tremendous struggle, and the prospects of salving the 
ship were gloomy when Commander Wrightson with a 
flotilla of seven sweepers and destroyers happened to come 
on the scene about three hours later. 
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Instructing one of the trawlers to escort the submarine 
back to the base, he took command of the operations and 
told off Lieutenant Dunn with four men to board the Jupiter 
and assist the four men already there to handle the cables 
and help with the steering. 

“You will take charge, Dunn,” he ordered. “ Signal me 
with the flash lamp every hour during the night to let me 
know if you are all right and inform me if it is necessary to 
take you off.” 

The officer and the men boarded the Jupiter and another 
trawler was hitched on to help with the towing. One trawler 
after the other broke away and was connected up again. In 
the middle of the afternoon a third trawler was fastened on, 
but their united efforts failed to tow the Jupiter faster than 
about two knots in that rising sea. 

As if the Jupiter was not enough to have on his hands, the 
commander saw the towing lines of a trawler and the Rata- 
piko become entangled, with the result that a wire became 
twisted round the propeller of the Ratapiko and made it 
essential for him to tell off another trawler to tow her back to 
her base. 

Another connection was made and a little later a destroyer 
also took hold. For a little while all went well, then lines 
were fouled again and the destroyer and a trawler drifted 
helpless in the seas. So it went on for hours, one long struggle 
towards the shore, as Commander Wrightson juggled with 
the ships at his command to prevent the Jupiter from becom- 
ing a total loss. 

Ship after ship broke her cables in the darkness, adding to 
the difficulties with which they had to contend. To enable 
one vessel to take up towing they were compelled to make 
fourteen connections. The weather was so bitter that the 
shackle pins for slipping the cables froze home; and to make 
matters worse the weight of the cables hanging from the 
pins made it impossible for the men to shift them; they ham- 
mered at them in vain, so with the seas drenching them con- 
tinuously the men on the Jupiter were obliged to cut through 
the steel cables with hacksaws, an onerous task that took 
them until midnight. 
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They towed her all through the night in a rising gale, with 
the commander of the Zaza watching anxiously for Dunn to 
flash his signals every hour to say that all was well. It was 
touch and go with her. To his critical eye it seemed doubtful 
if she could remain afloat much longer. She was low in the 
water with the seas breaking right over her. His responsi- 
bility was great. Keen as he was to salve the ship he was 
answerable for the lives of the men on board and nothing 
would have induced him to lose them in a fruitless en- 
deavour. He was consequently at tension, ready to pounce in 
a moment to take off the men, waiting for that hourly signal 
to say all was well. 

The hour struck for another signal. It did not come. He 
peered at the sinking Jupiter as she towed sluggishly through 
the seas. She seemed to be far gone. He flashed and flashed 
to the Jupiter, but no answering flash came back. He simply 
could not understand it; but he stuck to her doggedly and 
after a struggle lasting a day and a half, during which he 
was obliged to call in the assistance of tugs and a destroyer, 
he managed.to shepherd her into a safe place in Kirkcaldy 
Bay. By that time Skipper Scott had been on the sinking 
steamer for 33 hours, while Lieutenant Dunn had been on 
board for 28 hours. 

“Why didn’t you answer my signals?” asked the com- 
mander when Lieutenant Dunn returned to the Zaza. 

Dunn for a moment was taken aback, and did not seem 
to know what to say; but at last he replied in a hesitating 
manner: “Well, sir, the men wanted to signal to be taken 
off, so I threw the signal lamp overboard.” 

It came out that at the height of the storm, when the ship 
was awash and seemed likely to founder in a few minutes, 
the men asked Lieutenant Dunn to signal for help, and he 
refused; whereupon they said they would signal themselves, 
and in order to prevent them from doing so he flung the 
flash-lamp over the side. 

How many men on a sinking ship, knowing the lamp was 
their sole means of bringing a boat to their rescue if the 
worst befell, would have tossed away their chance of life? 

Instead of being thanked for pertorming a fine feat, Com- 


THE SINKING “ JUPITER.” 


The steamer Jupitey was in a sinking condition with her stern right under water when Commander Wrightson 
managed to bring her safely to port, after Lieutenant Dunn had thrown the signalling lamp overboard from 
the Jupiter to prevent the men from signalling to be taken off during the gale. 
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mander Wrightson was arraigned before a Naval Court of 
Inquiry for betraying ignorance of Admiralty instructions, 
for using naval men without authority of their commanding 
officer, and for leaving his men without proper food. His 
disgust can be imagined. Not only were the charges without 
foundation, as he easily proved, but he soon showed that he 
had at his own expense bought and paid for extra rations for 
the men because he could not possibly procure them from 
official sources. 

It transpired that Admiral Startin received a message to 
convey to Commander Wrightson that H.M. Torpedo Boats 
were not to be used to save a “ pot-bellied tramp.” The 
Admiral himself when he learned about the Court of Inquiry 
at once went to Leith and soon terminated the unfortunate 
incident. 

If the naval men were sore at seeing the Jupiter brought 
home by the naval reservist, they must have been very pained 
when they learned that £22,000 had been awarded to all 
those who took part in the salvage. It was a good award, well 
and bravely earned. 

Of the experiences which befell the Q-ship men of Gran- 
ton, one adventure of Lieutenant F. H. Peterson, R.N.R. 
deserves to rank with the finest exploits of the submarine 
war. This officer, whose gallantry won the D.S.O. as well as 
the D.S.C., commanded a mystery trawler, the Roskeen, in 
which he fought several bitter engagements with the enemy. 
On one occasion, during which he was wounded, he lay 
quietly under fire for forty minutes before he would hoist the 
ensign and unmask his guns. 

His last fight in the Roskeen was of epic quality, for he 
opposed the enemy with the utmost stubbornness, although 
he was outgunned. Again and again the Roskeen was hit 
below the water-line. Just as she sank, all shot to pieces, the 
men managed to get away in the boat, while Peterson still 
stood on the bridge, which broke away from the ship and 
began to float about like a raft. 

Even then, with his ship lying at the bottom of the sea, 
he refused to ask for quarter or seek safety. Drifting on that 
crazy piece of wreckage, he carried on the fight single-handed 
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and fought back desperately at the submarine with the 
machine gun on the bridge. Happily the intervention of a 
patrol sent the enemy scuttling and brought him safely back 
to port. 

In May 1917 Admiral Startin offered Commander Wright- 
son the command of the Merops, known as Q28. An iron 
brigantine, she was a lovely sight as she sped through the 
waters early in June 1917 with all sail crowded on. She was 
the first mystery ship to mount a 4-inch gun, which was 
hidden aft in a mock wheelhouse that collapsed at a touch, 
while she also had two 12-pounders lying snugly out of sight 
under the bulwarks to help her in the hunt. 

Setting her course northward along the coast, Commander 
Wrightson scanned the seas in vain for submarines. Sailing 
along, as though engaged in the coasting trade, she passed 
through the Pentland Firth and lay becalmed about 7 miles 
north of Cape Wrath. Everyone on board was feeling rather 
bored. ,There was simply nothing to do, the seas were as 
smooth as they could be, and the wind seemed to have for- 
gotten how to blow. 

In the circumstances it was decided to call in the aid of 
the auxiliary engine with which the Merops was fitted. The 
engineer started it up. There was a vicious backfire, followed 
by a great whoof of flame from the bilges, and in a second 
the flames were roaring Say) and fifty feet into the sky. 

It was a staggering trans ormation. One moment all was 
quiet, the following moment the crew were facing disaster, 
for next to the engine-room was the magazine with a small 
hatch right on the poop giving entrance to it. The com- 
mander realized instantly that if the fire got to the shells 
there would be nothing left of them or the ship, for there 
was only a thin wooden partition separating that inferno 
from the magazine. 

“ About as thick as a fence,” is the way the partition 
was described to me. 

That partition seemed useless as a protection, for it was 
not likely to withstand the flames for long. Every man on 
board knew it. 

Determined not to let the Merops be blown up while a 
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chance remained of saving her, the commander, casting his 
eye over the crew, quickly selected those who were panicky 
and told them to launch a boat and wait to pick up the rest 
if it became necessary. By that clever move he segregated 
those who were likely to weaken the others. 

He turned to those who were left, while the flames leapt 
high above their heads. “I can’t order you to go down to 
bring out the shells and stack them forward—and I can’t do 
it alone,” he said. “I can only call for volunteers. I'll stand 
here and we'll all go up together,” he added quietly, and 
went and stood calmly by the hatch on the poop. 

His example was sufficient. In seconds the men were down 
below handing up shells at breakneck speed while others 
were running to stack them as far from the fire as possible. . 
A quarter of an inch of wood separated them from disaster, 
the fire roared malignantly, the heat was terrific. But they 
removed the shells and saved the ship. 

The Merops was little more than a burned-out hylk when 
Commander Wrightson, traversing the waters he had 
patrolled for so long in the Zaza, brought her back to the 
nearest haven, which was St. Margaret's Hope. The great 
ones of the British Navy gazed at her with amazement and 
wondered how they had kept her afloat. 

Down to the quay came the naval officer who wanted to 
take that gun from the Zaza. “How did you save her, 
Wrightson?” he asked, gazing at the smoking hulk. As 
plainly as though he had been there he sensed what had 
happened and the thought of those men grappling with 
death banished all pettiness. 

“Tt was the hand of God,” replied the commander. 

The naval officer held out his hand. “I am sorry we ever 
had any differences,” he said, so the navy and the merchant 
service saw eye to eye at last and learned to appreciate each 
other. 

Towards the end of the year, when the re-conditioned 
slo was pressed into the double service of carrying coals 
as well as hunting for submarines, she was on a passage fully 
laden to Bordeaux when she had a skirmish with a submarine 
off Quiberon Bay just as night was falling. Her commander 
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was warned by the French Admiral that she might meet one 
of the big U-boats that were trying to intercept the American 
troop transports, and next day it happened. 

At the first shells from the enemy, the panic party of the 
Merops duly launched their boat, while her commander 
watched keenly from his cunningly concealed look-out for 
a opportunity to run up his flag and bring his guns into 

ay. 

: the waiting in absolute silence, knowing that a false move 
would give the whole game away, was the worst part of the 
ordeal. The crews of the guns lay hidden at their posts, while 
Commander Wrightson kept his eyes on the enemy until 
she was in a vulnerable position about three-quarters of a 
mile distant. Then his whistle shrilled, the ensign fluttered 
out and the duel began. 

In that fierce encounter the gunners of the Merops fired 
120 shells before they saw her go under. “She turned up on 
end and went down like a lighted cigar—a horrible sight!” 
is the way Commander Wrightson described her last 
moments to me. 

For that encounter he was awarded the D.S.O., while 32 
members of the crew of 60 were also ae awards, so per- 
haps the Admiralty were not unmindful of what the men 
did when they saved their ship from disaster off Cape 
Wrath. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE END 
| NOR all his aloofness, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour was 


a statesman who saw things clearly, and his words 

when the Germans torpedoed the Leinster on October 
10, 1918, are worth recording here. Learning that the Irish 
mail-boat had been sunk with 176 men, women and children, 
he said :— 

“Task whether those who made mankind pale with horror 
over the early barbarities and brutal excesses in Belgium 
show the least sign, after four years of war, that they have in 
any material respect improved their disposition. Brutes they 
were when they began the war, and, as far as I can judge, 
brutes they remain at the present moment. I speak, perhaps, 
with a warmth of indignation unbefitting a Foreign Secre- 
tary; but, with the news of this outrage in the Irish Channel, 
I confess I find it difficult to measure my epithets; for, if I 
rightly understand the story, this Irish packet-boat, crammed 
as it always is with men, women and children, in broad day- 
light, was deliberately torpedoed by a German submarine. 
It was carrying no military stores, it was serving no military 
purpose. It was pure barbarism—it was pure frightfulness— 
deliberately carried out. I cannot measure the wicked folly 
of the proceedings of which they have been guilty. Let us 
not forget that this is only one, and not the most destructive, 
most cowardly, or most brutal thing which at this moment, 
when they are seeking peace, they are perpetrating upon 
helpless civilians and still more helpless prisoners of war.” 

Tt was men like Captain Reid and Captain Holl who kept 
the Red Ensign flying when there was grave danger of Ger- 
many sweeping it from the seas. In those terrible years of 
stress the ordinary seamen ran more risk than the men in 
the Royal Navy. Seventeen thousand of them died—but 
Great Britain survived. 
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The nation was driven to accomplish miracles or go down 
in defeat. The spirit of the people triumphed. All the people 
on sea and land, the fishermen and seamen and men and 
women workers in the factories were knitted together to 
make one united effort. They simply did their best, and their 
toil flowered into fleets of submarine chasers, miles of 
mighty nets, thousands of mines and depth charges and 
paravanes, with magic microphones that could hear death 
stalking beneath the seas, and seaplanes that could carry 
sharp eyes in the skies to pick out the dark shadows lurking 
beneath the surface. The fee of the common people made 
the dreams of the inventors come true; they fashioned the 
means and gave the men to shatter the German submarines. 
- Nor must we forget the important influence of the state in- 

surance scheme ae ships, and the work of the Admiralty 
Salvage Section whose foundations Captain C. Metcalfe, 
D.S.O., and his colleagues at the Admiralty, Captain C. 
Greatorex and Engineer-Captain Teed, laid so truly, in the 
secret and silent way that is part of our naval tradition, 
while another gleaned much of the credit. 

Not a hundredth part of all our seamen endured and 
suffered and accomplished will ever be told; but the tale of 
the Victoria should be remembered. She was just a smack 
of 150 tons fishing between England and Ireland when the 
U 34 sighted her on June 1, 1915. Anxious to save his ship 
and preserve his livelihood, the skipper made sail and 
tried to get away before the submarine could come up 
with him. 

Claus Riicker, who commanded the submarine, was so 
annoyed at the smack attempting to escape, that he shelled 
the little craft in the most pitiless manner. It was nothing to 
him that the smack was a humble fishing boat, quite defence- 
less, or that the fishermen were merely earning their living. 
His shells rained on the Victoria and wiped out the skipper, 
the boy, the engineer and mate before she went down. For 
that attack Riicker was added to the list of war criminals. 

On May 12, 1918, the Olympic, full of American troops, 
was steaming down the Channel when Riicker in U 103 
caught sight of her. She was one of the mightiest liners 
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afloat, the greatest prize that any German could ever hope 
to sink. 

It was between 2 o’clock and 3 o’clock in the morning that 
Riicker put the submarine on a course that would enable her 
to strike. He worked her stern round to get the double shot 
he had planned with his stern torpedo tubes, but before the 
torpedoes were ready the Olympic had steamed into a safe 
position. : 

Driving the U 103 below the surface at her best speed of 
8 knots, Riicker sought to gain a spot where he could deal 
the proud liner her death blow. Instead, he found himself 
coming to the surface, owing to the faulty operations of his 
crew, Just when it was most essential to remain out of sight 
while he fired his torpedoes. 

A shell from the Olympic warned him of his danger. 
Unable to dive in time, he went ahead on the surface at 
16 knots to escape his doom. As he turned to dodge, Captain 
Sir Bertram Hayes on the bridge of the liner swung the great 
ship round. 

Riicker, staring into the periscope, saw the whole sky 
blotted out by the mountainous steel walls of the ship. A 
moment later, the Olympic crushed the U-boat under her 
forefoot, just as England crushed the submarines. Reeling 
along the whole length of the liner, the U 103 staggered to 
the stern, where one of the propeller blades slashed her wide 
open as they parted company. 

Sir Bertram Hayes on the bridge of the troopship saw the 
submarine up-ended as the guns made sure of her. Then the 
liner glided away in the dawn to England, leaving Riicker 
and 16 of his men fighting their way out of the riven raider. 

Ricker, who had no mercy for the humble fishermen, cast 
himself at last on the mercy of his enemies. 

In the moment of his defeat, when death was about to 
strike, they were magnanimous and gave him his life. 
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